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PREFACE 


The development of Islamic culture in India is as much a regional 
formulation of universal Islamiccultureas a response to the tensions 
arising out of its tenacious persistence for survival, its fear of 
submergence and the compromises it made from time to time in 
the overwhelmingly non-Muslim environment of India. It has 
therefore been studied in this work in separate sections, in relation 
to the Muslim world in general, and in relation to Hindu India. 

The first part deals exclusively with the religio-political ‘pull’ 
of Dar al-Islam, felt in various phases of its history by Muslim 
India: its attitude to the ‘authority* and the ‘myth’ of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate; its feeling of insecurity under the Mongol threat; the 
relations of its Mughal empire with the other two contemporary 
Muslim empires, the Ottoman and the Safavid, and the role of 
smaller Indian Muslim states in that pattern of the Muslim world; 
and finally under the British rule the tensions and the division of 
its political-emotional will between attachment to the centralizing 
ideologies of Dar al-Islam and the exigencies of separate political 
development within the sub-continent. 

The second part examines the problems of environmental ten¬ 
sions in Muslim culture in India; trends of synthesis and anti¬ 
thesis in various political, cultural and religious fields; mutations 
and divisions and antagonisms. Hindu and Muslim religions, 
civilizations and ways of life co-existed together for well over a 
thousand years, undergoing alternating or simultaneous processes 
of mutual attraction and repulsion. Neither the attraction nor the 
repulsion constitutes the whole story, which is interwoven in an 
infinite pattern of points and counter-points. There can perhaps be 
no better principle for analysing this long story of divided co¬ 
existence of Hindus and Muslims in India, leading to divided 
existence as India and Pakistan in the Uventieth century, than 
Professor Butterfield’s famous observation: ‘The historian seeks to 
explain how the past came to be turned into the present, but there 
is a very real sense in which the only explanation he can give is to 
unfold the whole story and to reveal the complexity by telling it in 
detail.* 
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PART I 


MUSLIM INDIA IN RELATION TO 
THE ISLAMIC WORLD 710 to 1947 



I 


DELHI SULTANATE AND THE 
UNIVERSAL CALIPHATE 


The Muslims first set foot in India during the period of the rapid 
expansion of the caliphate. The expedition of Abu’l ‘As Mughira 
was an effort in this direction^; its lack of success and the advice of 
Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari against ‘Uthman al-ThaqafTs plan of a land 
invasion led the second caliph of Islam, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, to 
postpone the venture,® but the collection of military intelligence 
about India continued under his successor the caliph ‘Uthman ibn 
‘Affan®; there was an Arab incursion into Sind under the fourth 
caliph ‘All in 660,* and a more organized expedition was sent 
in 664byMu‘awiya, the first Umayyad caliph, under‘Abdullah ibn 
Sawad which was repulsed by the Hindus.^ Other expeditions sent 
by early Umayyads, under Ahnaf ibn Qays, Rashid ibn ‘Umar al- 
Jazri and Mundhir ibn Harud al-Basharl were in the nature of 
exploratory forays and did not make much headway.® Under al- 
Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, the famous governor of Iraq, HajjSj ibn 
Yusuf, sent a well-organized Arab expedition under Muhammad 
ibn Qasim in 711, which brought about the conquest of Sind and 
its incorporation in the Umayyad caliphate. It has been suggested 
that Hajjaj’s plan of conquest was much more ambitious, and that 
he was planning a huge pincer movement north and south of the 
Central Asian spinal mass intended to meet in China, under two of 
the ablest Arab generals, Ibn Qasim and Qutayba; ‘For in the self¬ 
same year one was on the Indus, the other on the Jaxartes, in the 
same longitude, and at the same distance from the eastern goal.*^ 
If so, Hajjaj and his generals seem to have been unaware of the 
geographical hazards and the vast distances involved in this plan of 
world conquest. 

Sind, however, became integrally a province of the Umayyad, 
and after its overthrow in 750, of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, though 

' a!-Baladhuri, Futuh aUhuldan, Cairo, 1932, 420; Cliaeh Nama, English tr. 
by K. Frcdunberg, 57-38. • al-l£iladhuri, 420; Oiach Niima, 58. 

* al-BalSdhuri, 420; Chach Nama, 58-59. 

* al-Ba!tdhuri, 421. * al-Baladhuri, 421; Chach Ndrna, 61. 

* Chach Numa, 63-66. ’ Elliot, i, 434. 
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not without a brief struggle on its soil between the adherents of 
the old and the new dynasty. Under the ‘Abbasids Sind was 
culturally integrated in the Dar al-Islam. In 871 the Abbasid 
caliph al-Mu‘tamid bestowed the government of Sind on the 
Saff arid Ya'qub ibn Layth who had become the virtual ruler of the 
eastern frontier provinces of the caliphate from the Indus valley 
in the south to Tukharistan in the north- When the Saffarid power 
collapsed, ‘Sind, neglected by the imperial government, came to 
be divided among several petty princes who, though they trans¬ 
mitted no revenue and rendered no political allegiance to the 
Khalif, were, like other more powerful chiefs, who had assumed 
independence, glad to fortify their position by acknowledging his 
spiritual supremacy.’^ Before surrendering to the Qaramite heresy, 
Sind passed through a period of partial Hindu dominance, but the 
khuiba (Friday sermon) continued to be read in Muslim mosques 
in the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph.* 

The situation changed when the Qaramites occupied Sind, 
The first da'i (missionary) of the Isma'ills had arrived in Sind in 
883.* Ibn Shayban sent by the Fatimid al-'Aalz with a military 
escort took Multan in 977. The khuiba of the Fatimid caliphs 
continued to be read in Multan for several decades and their 


sovereignty remained loosely effective in Sind.^ The ascendancy 
of the Qaramites in Upper Sind seems to have outlasted Mahmud 
of Ghazna’s sack of that city, and they still remained in contact 
with the Isma'ilis and other kindred communities in Syria and 
Egypt. In 1032 Mukhtana Baha al-dm, one of the principal com¬ 
pilers of Druze W'ritings, addressed an epistle to the ‘unitarians of 
Multan and Hindustan in general,and to Shayk Ibn Sumar Raja Bal 
in particular’.® The effective subjugation of the Qaramites in Sind 
took place only after the consolidation of Nasir al-din Qubacha’s 
power in Sind in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The Isma‘fll and later the Buwayhid challenges in Iraq seem to 
have crystallized the theory of Khilafat as presented by al- 
Mawardi in the practice of the Sunni Islam.® It bound the Sunni 
successor states to the centralized spiritual authority of the 


'Elliot, i, 453. .*al-IstaWiri in Elliot, i,28; Ibn Hawqal in op. cit. i, 35. 

Abu Zafar Nad\a, Tarikh-t Sindh, A'zamgarh, n.d., 200. 

S. Rl. Stem Isma'-ai Propaganda and Fatimid Rule in Sind’, 1 C (1940), 
Muhammad Ikiam, Ab-t Kaicthar, Lahore, 1952, 33. 

‘ Ah^m al-Suliarnyv. Cairo, 1881. H. A.R. Gibb, ‘Al-Mawardi’s 

Theory of the Khilafah , iC (1937), xi, 3, 291-302. 
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‘Abbasid caliphate, and it gave the ruler of the successor state 
delegated legal authority in his own territory and a claim to the 
loyalty of his subjects. ‘In theory at least’, writes Rosenthal sum¬ 
ming up the situation, ‘the offices of caliph and emir are united in 
one and the same person. In practice the caliph often delegates 
his temporal authority to an emir, who exercises effective power 
but recognizes the spiritual authority of the caliph. This may be 
nothing more than a legal fiction; but it alone guaranteed the unity 
of Islam under the overall authority of the shari'a.’^ 

The Muslim advent in north-west India almost coincided with 
the crystallization of this conception of Khilafat. In the early 
eleventh century Mahmud of Ghazna, who ostentatiously sub¬ 
mitted himself in enlightened self-interest^ to the spiritual sway of 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate, was also the monarch who invaded and in¬ 
corporated north-west India into his kingdom. In his mind the two 
processes, submission to a ‘universal’ khilafat and the invasion and 
occupation of ‘infidel’ Indian territory were clearly interconnected. 
The occasion of his investiture by al-Qadir was also the occasion of 
his vow to extend the impact of Islam in ‘pagan’ India; and his sack 
of Somnat led to a second caliphal investiture with more titles and 
honours.® Mahmud’s coins bore the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
beside his own, a practice which was continued by his successors 
at Ghazna and Lahore.* More than that, he bequeathed to the 
Ghaznavid sultans at Lahore and the Turkish sultans at Delhi, the 
heritage of a Muslim world-view which bound the Muslim sultan, 
of his own free will, to the theoretical authority of a ‘universal’ 
khalifa, who did not or could not interfere in the regional sultan’s 
freedom in his own territory, but who consecrated his legal 
authority among his Muslim subjects and ensured their loyalty, 
and who was a symbol of association that bound Muslim India to 
the Muslim world. 

Bayhaql has left us a detailed account of the reception given in 
1030 to Abti Muhammad HashimI, the envoy of al-Qadir by 

* Erem I. J. Rosenthal, Foltlictit Thousta in Medieval Islam, Cambridge, 
1958, 23. 

^ Sibt Ibn al-Ja\%-zT, Mtr't aUsaman, B M. Or. MS. 4619, fo 204b; Gardlzl, 
KitSb Zayn al akhhar, ed. M. Nazim, Berim, 1928, 71; al-'Utbl, Tarthh yamim, 
Enc _tr. J. Re>*noIds (O.T.F.), 299; Muhammad Nazim, T/i^ Life and Times of 
Sultan JMahmud of Ghazna^ Cambridge, 1931, 164—5. 

* Gardlzl, 62-63, 87-88; nl-‘UibT, 299; letter of Mahmud to al-QSdir in AbQ 
Shuji* al-Rudhrav.’arl and Hil’il al>Sab?, Tegarib al-umam, ed. D. S. Alorgoliouth 
and II. Amedror, Cairo, 1914—16, iit, 341-3. 

* E. Thomas, 'Coins of the Kings of Ghazni', JRAS, ir, 267; x\’ii, 138. 
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Mas'ud, the son and successor of Mahmud of Ghazna, and of the 
sense of security a caliphal investiture brought to a Muslim 

sovereign.'^ _ . , , 

Ghaznawld sultans of succeeding generations continued to be 
honoured by the ‘Abbasid caliphal investitures. On. two such 
occasions, the investitures of Sayf al-dawla Mahmud and of 
Arsalan Shah (1115-18), the poet Mas‘ud Sa‘d Salman wrote 
glowing panegyrics.® ‘Ala al-din, the notorious Ghurid ruler who 
sacked Ghazna and earned for himself the unenviable title of 
Jahansuz (world-burner) also prided himself, on being the ‘lamp 
of the house of the ‘Abbasids*, an egoistical way of describing his 
relation as a vassal to the caliphal house.® The evidence of the coins 
minted by Mu‘izz al-din Muhammad ibn Sam Ghurl, the Muslim 
conqueror of North India and its first ruler, as well as some archi¬ 
tectural evidence dating back to his rule (1174-1206) affirms his 
submission to the ‘Abbasid caliph al-N5sir whose name appears 
with his o^vn.^ 

After the establishment of his power in North India and the 
extinction of his rivals Taj al-din Yildiz and NSsir al-din Qubacha 
(1229), the ‘Slave’ Sultan Shams al-din Iletmish (1211-36) receiv¬ 
ed the investiture of the ‘Abbasid al-Mustansir as a legal sanction 
of his monarchy. As the caliphal envoy arrived Iletmish ‘observed 
the rules of obedience and submission as were binding on him’ 
and was ‘ovenvhelmed with Happiness’^; and the poet Taj al-din 
Sangrlza composed his famous panegyric celebrating the occasion.® 
lletmish’s silver coins bear the name of al-Mustansir on the 
reverse side, and on the obverse his o\vn as the helper of the 
Islamic caliph {nSsir'i Amir al-Mu'minln), a legend that was 
subsequently very frequently used by the sultans of Muslim India; 
his copper coins bore the name of the caliph on one side and the 
indianized form of his title as Shri Slialiphah on the other.’ 

1 he name of the last caliph of Baghdad, al-Musta‘sim, appeared 
in India first on the coins of ‘Ala al-din Mas‘ud, and continued to 


* Abul rail Muhammad ibn Husain al-Bayhaql, Tarikh-i Mas'Gdl edited by 

Tehran. *949.44-45.48-49. 77-84. 286. 310, 357, 369-72. 
Mas Qd Sa d Salman, Ditcatt, edited by Kishld Yasimi, Tehran n.d.. 113. 
475- 

» MinhSj al-SirCj al.jQzjanl. TahaqSUi Kdsht, Calcutta. 1864, 57. 
r. Thomas, The OrroTtUles 0/ the Palkan King: of Delhi, London. 1871. 
12-14,22-44,29. 

* Yah)-a ihn Ahmad SirHndi. Tartkh-i Mubarak ShahT, Calcutta, 1931 10. 
•Abdul Q3dir BadaunJ, Muniakhib al~tatcdrikh, Calcutta, 1868-9. ii, 66. 

' Thomas, op. cit., 46, 52. 
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appear even after the murder of that caliph, the apparent end of 
the ‘Abbasid dynasty and the sack of Baghdad by the Mongols in 
1258, on the coins of the pious Nasir al-din Mahmud (1246-65), 
his successors Ghiyath al-dln Balban (1266-87) and Mui'zz al-din 
Kayqubad (1287-8).^ Balban in his inscription on the walls of the 
mosque at Garhmukteshwar (1283) still called himself the ‘helper’ 
(nasir) of a caliph who did not exist except in theory.” At the same 
time the political philosophy behind Balban’s glorification of the 
status of the sultan in India,” and his introduction of such in¬ 
novations in court ceremonial as prostration, seems to underline 
the necessity of the sultan asserting his sovereignty ‘in his own 
divine right’ like a Sassanid monarch, as there was no caliph in 
rightful succession of the Prophet to bestow it upon him by 
investiture. 

Jalal al-din Khaljl (1290-6) whose dynasty succeeded that of the 
‘Slave’ sultans in Delhi continued to inscribe al-Musta‘sim’s name 
on his coins. But now, nearly half a century after the sack of 
Baghdad, the theory of the authority of a non-existent Khalifa was 
wearing thin. Sunni Islam, mote pragmatic than the Shi'ite, was 
finding the concept of an ‘absent’ Imam difficult to swallow. ‘Ala 
al-din Khalji (i 296-1316) and most of his successors until Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq, reconciled themselves to a concept of universal 
Muslim caliphate in the abstract, with a hypothetical caliph.The 
title used by these sultans, no doubt on the advice of the ‘ulamd 
and the elite of their court, was the traditional one, nasir-i amir al- 
mu'mnin or in the case of ‘Ala al-din Khalji even that olyamin al- 
hhildfat (right hand of the caliphate).” The same titles were used 
by ‘Ala al-din Khalji in his inscriptions on the Qutb Minar. 

About this time the word ‘kitilafat’, underwent a loosening of 
meaning in its Persian usage and became synonymous rvith other 
terms used for a state or a kingdom like 'dawlat' and 'saltanat'. This 
vulgarization of the term ‘liliilafat’ was not confined to India; it was 
a logical consequence of the sack of Baghdad and the end of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate. 

‘Ala al-din’s degenerate son and last of the Khaljis Qutb al-din 
Mubarak (i3r6-2o) was the first, and in fact tlie only Muslim 
ruler in India who appropriated for himself the caliphal titles amir 

' Thomas, op. cit., 123, 127-9, 141. * Ibid., 136. 

* Ziya al^In Barant, THrikh-i Firuz Shahif Calcutta, tSSa, 103. 

* Amir Khusnul, J*jaz-i Kimsravz, Lucknow, 1S76, 14; Thomas, 168, 173. 
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al muminm and imam al-a^zam, as well as the pseudo-'Abbasid 
ruling name al-Wathiq.^ His favourite, murderer and successor 
Khusrau Khan, who apostasized from Islam, continued to call 
himself by a Muslim name in the empire, and the legend on his 
coins became confused: on the one hand he appropriated the title 
al-Wathiq used by his predecessor, on the other on some of hb 
silver and copper coinage he contented himself by claiming to be 
the Vfl/i’ (sen-’ant) of the Prince of the Faithful.^ 

Under the Tughluqs, who succeeded the Khaljis, there was a 
return to the old pattern of loyalty to the hypothesis of a ‘universal’ 
caliphate and Ghiyath al-din Tughluq (1320-5) re-adopted on his 
coins the formula of ‘Ala al-din Khalji calling himself the nastr 
(helper) of the caliph, without mentioning hb name. Hb son 
Muhhammad bin Tughluq (1325-51) was the first ruler in India 
who regarded his empire as a part of Dar al-Islam, while not 
insisting like hb successor Firuz, on the strict promulgation of the 
sharVa. Shortly after his accession he sent embassies to the court 
of the MamlOk al-Nasir Muhammad in Egypt, and the Il-KIwn 
Abu Sa‘id in Persia, while his relations with the Chaghatay 
Tarmashirin Klun in Transoxiana, who had begun by invading 
India, matured into that of friendship.® If one is permitted to apply 
a modern term to the medieval religio-political idealism of Muh¬ 
ammad bin Tughluq, he can abo be described as the first pan- 
Islamist in India, who believed in the world of Islam as a com¬ 
posite totality, at the centre of which was the authority of the 
‘Abbasid caliph. The Hngs who had reigned in India without the 
caliphal investiture, he regarded as usurpers.^ This usurpation, 
according to him, began with Balban, and continued through the 
Khaljis and the apostate usurper Khusrau Kl^n to hb own father 
Ghiyath al-din Tughluq; he had their names deleted from Friday 
sermons. In retrospect, he reproached himself for having appro¬ 
priated titles and privileges which were becoming to the ‘Abbasid 
raliphs alone. He confesses that as a ‘usurper’ he had come to lose 
intellectual and reli^ous balance and had passed through a stage 
of rationalbt agnosticism ‘which was worse than apostasy’; con- 


, • Ibid. 186. 

in Egypten, Stuttgart, i860, iv, 
Batmtah, V^agef. tr. into 

i rcnch by C. Dcfrmary and B. R. Sanguinetti, Paris, 1857, lii. A 
• rngmcM of Muha^d bin TMBhluq’a in B.M. Add. MS. 25, 

735, fos. 3i6a-b', BaninT, 4 <yt~ 2 . 
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sequently as a monarch he failed in all his projects, until he arrived 
at the right solution, the search for the rightful imam and khalifa of 
the ummat who alone could have the authority to bestow on him 
the rights and privileges of sovereignty.^ He must have known of 
the existence of the ‘Abbasid successors of al"Musta‘sim living in 
exile in Egypt from his own envoy to al-Nasir and from the foreign 
elite in his court. He applied for investiture to the Cairene caliph 
al-Mustakfi, and pending the caliphal response had his own name 
deleted from the coins and postponed Friday and ‘Id sermons, 
which were resumed only after the return of his envoy Haji 
Muhammad Sarsari from Cairo in 1343 with the caliphal edict and 
robes of investiture.- In celebration of the investiture the heavy 
customs duties that used to be levied on the frontier were 
abolished,® The names of the ‘Abbasid al-Mustakfi and his succes¬ 
sors al-Wathiq I (1339-42) and al-Hakim (1342-52), from whom 
Muhammad bin Tughluq also received missions of investiture, 
came to be read in the Friday and ‘Id sermons throughout the 
Tughluq empire; and perhaps outside Egypt the prestige of the 
Cairene caliphs was nowhere as high as in Tughluq India.^ 

One of the Cairene caliphal envoys to Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was no less a person than the ‘Shaykh al-Islam* {Shaykh aU 
Shuyukh) of Egypt whose arrival was celebrated by the poet- 
laureate of the court Badr-i Chach in ornate panegyrics.® In Muh¬ 
ammad bin Tughluq’s coinage after his investiture his own name 
was left out and substituted by that of al-Mustakfi and later, of al- 
Haklm.® 

Caliphal investiture came to Firuz Tughluq (1351-88) un¬ 
solicited from al-HakIm ‘entrusting to him the territories of Hind*. 
Firuz, like his predecessor, held the view that ‘it is by his (caliph’s) 
sanction that the power of the kings is assured, and no king is 
secure until he has submitted himself to the khalifa\ The ‘greatest 
and best of honours that I obtained through God’s mercy was, that 
by my obedience and piety, and friendliness and submission to the 
Khalifa^ the representative of the holy Prophet, my authority was 

* Muhammad bin Tughluq, fos. siya-b. 

* Banrnl, 494. a Ibn BatttOah, lu, 117. 

cf. D. Aj’alon, ‘Studies in the transfer of ‘Abbasid Caliphate from Baghdad 
to Cairo’, in Arabica, Lcjdcn, 1960, mi, 41—59. 

* Bidr-i ChScli, QasaPd, Ca\vnporc, n d , 13-17. 

•Thomas, 307-16, 249-53, 359-fo 

’ Shams Siriij 'Aflf, TdrlKh-i Ftruz SItaJtl, Calcutta, 1890, 274-6, BaranT, 598, 
Sirhmdl, 126. 
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confirmed’A Barani attributes *tbe peace and prosperity’ of Firuz’s 
reign to the caliphal blessing.* Coins of Firuz Tughluq bore the 
names of al-HakIm and his successors al-Mu‘tadid and al- 
Mutawakkil. The latter’s name, due to the loss of direct contact 
with Egypt during the chaos that descended on the Delhi sultanate 
after Firuz, continued to appear on the coins of all his successors 
in the Tughluq dynasty.* 

The regional Muslim rulers of North India, whenever they 
declared themselves independent of the suzerainty of Delhi and 
struck their own coins, did so in the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph. 
The coins of the kings of Bengal bore the name of al-Musta‘sim 
long after its use had ceased in the Delhi mint.^ The Sharql 
sultans of Jaunpur called themselves the vice-regents of the 
Prince of the Faithful, and sometimes inscribed the names of the 
‘Abbasid caliphs on their coins.® The successor states of the 
Tughluq empire in Malwa, Gujarat and Deccan did not use 
caliphal legends on their coins. In the case of the Bahmanid king¬ 
dom of Deccan this omission may have been due to the Shi'ite 
influences at the court. 

In Delhi, Khizar Khan (1414-21) substituted the names of 
Tlmlir and Shah Rukh instead of those of the Cairene caliphs; but 
this innovation was confined to his own reign. His ‘Sayyid’ succes¬ 
sors, as well as the Lodls, reverted to the formula of describing 
themselves on their coins as the viceroys {na'ib) of the caliph of 
Muslims, until Babur’s advent in 1526.® 

In the Suri interregnum (1538-55) one comes across an inter¬ 
esting development. Instead of a reference to the contemporary 
‘universal’ caliph, the coins of Sher Shah bear the name of the four 
holy caliphs. 

On the basis of the numismatic evidence one may assume that 
the name, or in its absence, the authority of the ‘Abbasid caliph, 
was accepted practically throughout the period of the pre-Mughal 
rule in India as the source and sanction of the sultan’s legal author¬ 
ity . The use of coinage must have familiarized the common Indian 
hluslim with the position and authority of the ‘universal’ caliph; 
and it will therefore be not unreasonable to hazard a conjecture 


‘nrftzTucWuq. Eng. tr. inElliot 5 H 387 

• Kanml, 598-g. ’ ' ' 

• Tboroas, 174-7, 304-3, 308-9, 311, 316. 

‘ Ibid. 194,197. aoi. Mbid. 321-2. 

• Ibid. 333, 336, 336-9 and patam. 
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that when the name of a particular ‘Abbasid caliph appeared on 
the coinage, it was also read out in the Friday sermon (kliiitba ); 
when the name of a caliph long dead like al-Musta‘sim, or no name 
but merely the title of the caliph, appeared on the coins, then per¬ 
haps the prescribed passage in the Friday sermons referring to the 
universal caliph was read out with the name left blank. This was a 
practice which was also followed in some places in Muslim India 
after the abolition of Ottoman caliphate in 1924. 



II 

THE MONGOL THREAT 


Persuading Princess KhudSwand-zadeh to waive the claim of her 
son to the throne of Delhi in favour of her cousin Flruz Tughluq, 
the argument was pressed in 1351 by Mahk Sayf al-din Khoju in 
these words: ‘We have arrived in an alien land and a powerful 
Mongol army confronts us/* This may have been the description 
of the actual situation of the Tughluq army by the waters of Indus 
in 135I1 when on the death of Muhammad bin Tughluq it w'as 
being harassed by the rebels of Sind on one Hank and on the other 
by the treachery of an auxiliary Mongol force*: but in a larger sense 
it describes the Muslim Indian situation from 1221, when in 
pursuit of Jalal al-dln Khwarizm the hordes of Chingiz Khan made 
their first appearance further north on the same river, until the 
actual sack of Delhi by Timur Leng in 1398. The psjxhological 
formula ‘Mongol pressure in an alien land’ sums up the feeling of 
insecurity, and consequently that of Islamic solidarity, in the 
Muslim Mite which clung desperately to its foothold in a country 
where the indigenous Hindu resistance was hostile and from out¬ 
side the formidable threat of Mongol invasion meant annihilation. 
It shaped the administrative policy, emphasized conservative 
trends in religion and culture and separatist trends in politics; it 
controlled the ebb and flow' of conquest within the sub-continent 
and encouraged a nostalgic interest in the affairs and ideas of the 
rest of the Muslim world. 

Luckily for Muslim India Chingiz Khan’s contemporary at 
Delhi was the saintly but pragmatic lletmish, on whom the fatal 
error of hluhammad Shah Khwarizm in provoking the Mongol 
fury and inviting dbaster was not lost. His refusal to give asylum 
to Jalal al-din Khwarizm was as much a gesture of benevolent 
neutrality to the Mongols, as it was a precaution against the ambi¬ 
tions, militarj’ skill and popularity of the Khwarizmian prince.* 


• For a concise »ur\c>- of Mongol incunlons in India see Karl Jahn, ‘Zum 

Problem der mongolischen ErobeTungen in Indierx Jabrhundert)’, in 

^JhtfndfsyieTvrdntemsizIeTtlnlentationalenOwmalischfn.Kotr^esses.'SiSinchen, 

*957* _ ’‘Anf, 46. * BaranT, 533-6. 

* AU al*din al-Juwaynl, TtirUh^iyahaitkusha, Eng. tr. by Boyle, Manchester, 
if;SS,».4i3-J4. 
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Though the Mongol presence on the Hindu Kush and the Indus 
served indirectly to consolidate Iletmish’s power by weakening his 
rival Qubacha; it also menaced the very existence of the infant 
Muslim power in north India. Mongol columns under Chaghatay 
and Ogddei ravaged southern Punjab and Chaghatay spent a winter 
at Kalinjar.i On the whole the Delhi Sultanate maintained a policy 
of watchful defence and cautious neutrality which extended to 
dealings with the factions among Mongols themselves. Wary of 
Mongol wiles, Iletmish gave a discouraging reception to the em¬ 
bassy of Berke of the Golden Horde, newly converted to Islam.^ 
Luckily again India escaped the main brunt of a Mongol in¬ 
vasion and the fate of China, Central Asia, Russia, and Persia. Its 
experience of the Mongol onslaught was one of raids, forays and 
incursions by commanders of secondary rank and skill. These were 
almost miraculously ill-timed, for if any had occurred when there 
was a weak sultan in Delhi or internal chaos and rebellion afoot 
the Muslim state in India could easily have been undermined. 
Such a situation very nearly developed when on the death of 
Iletmish his son Jalal al-din took refuge in the court of Mangu, who 
sent Sali Bahadur with a Mongol expeditionary force to install him 
on the throne of Delhi; but this Mongol force could not make much 
headway beyond Jajjat near Delhi, and Jalal al-din had to be con¬ 
tent with a frontier principality bestowed upon him by the 
Mongols.“ 

After the sack of Baghdad in 1258, faced with the unsubdued 
resistance of the Mamluks in Syria and the growing hostility of his 
Muslim cousins of the Golden Horde in the Caucausus, Hulagu 
Khan’s policy was one of caution in India. Though Kishlu IGian, 
the governor of western Sind, had transferred his allegiance to the 
Mongols and was conspiring with some nobles to overthrow the 
Delhi Sultanate, the project was discouraged by Hulagu, whose 
instructions to Salt Bahadur were to raze the fortifications of 
Multan but not to undertake a full-scale invasion of India.^ An¬ 
other reason for the inactivity of the Mongol hordes on the Indian 
front for nearly thirty years was the series of crises in the Mongol 
world which followed the death of Mangu in 1259.® 

* ‘AJa al-din al-Ju^vajuJ, Tdrikh-i Jaltankusha, i, 325-8. 

* Juzjanl, 447. 

* ‘Abdullnb Vassaf, Tc^siiat oi-amsartcatajriiai aW/ 7 i<?r, Bombay, 1877,310. 

* Ibtd. 319, Jfizjinl, 212-17, 270-1, 314, 322. 

* Bend Groussct, UJlmplre rnow^o/, Paris, 1941,1, 367. 
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In these critical years the policy of the Delhi Sultanate under 
the able guidance of Balban was one of realism and consolidation. 
At one stage during his rule, probably when the pressme of the 
Golden Horde and the Mamluks was strong on the Il-Khanid 
Mongols, Balban toyed with the idea of an invasion of Tran- 
soxiana and Khurasan, but within India he followed a policy of 
caution against any further expansion at the expense of Hindu 
rajas while his north-western flank was exposed to the Mongols.^ 
In fact as a result of this policy the Muslim conquest of South 
India was postponed for nearly half a century. The system of 
frontier defences organized by Balban had a salutary effect in 
checldng Mongol infiltration in India; although in this process he 
lost his able son Muhammad Sultan (Khan-i Shahid). Balban’s 
line of defence was based on the Deopalpur-Bayana axis where 
Jalal al-din KhalJI and later Glmi Malik, respectively founders of 
Khalji and Tughluq dynasties, earned their popularity and pres¬ 
tige as guardians of the marches against the Mongols; the latter 
achieving the singular distinction of having defeated ttventy-nine 
Mongol expeditions.^ 

The Mongols had sacked and burnt Lahore in 1241; and after 
they had left, further havoc was wrought by neighbouring Hindu 
tribes,* which were chased out by Malik Qaraqash. Amir Khusrau 
was writing biting satires on the filthiness and uncouth appearance 
of the Mongols.^ The accounts of the victory of the Mamluks at 
‘Ayn JalDt were narrated by JuzjanI; but by far the most fascinating 
of the anti-Mongol repertoire of news was the story of the con¬ 
version of Berkc and the Golden Horde to Islam. It was even sug¬ 
gested that Batu Khan had been a crypto-Muslim. In fact just then 
Berke was more than interested in the anti-HuIagu alliance pro¬ 
posed to him by Baybars, and in pursuit of this policy he seems to 
have forgotten the cold reception given to his first embassy by 
Iletmish. His second envoy, a North AfricanArab, Imam Shams al- 
dln Maghribl was hospitably received by the pious Sultan Nasir 
al-din Mahmud® under whom the Indo-Muslira psychological 
resistance to the ll-Khanids bad been stiffening and who had 
already promulgated that, despite the martyrdom of Must'asim, 
the name of that last of the *Abbasid caliphs of Baghdad was to 


* BaranI, 50. * 

* JOzjSnl, 395. * 
‘jQijini, 437-S»* 


Barani, 196, 4Z2; Ibn BattQtth, Voyaget, iii, 202. 

Amir Khusrau, QmTii a/-SaLuclmow, 1885, 7Z-73. 
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continue to be read in the kliutbas and inscribed on the coins. 
Juzjani ends the Indian section of his history on the optimistic note 
of a new hope for the world of Islam in view of the conversion of 
at least one of the great Mongol Khans.^ 

After Hulagu the initiative of aggression against India had 
passed on to the Chaghatays. They were surrounded on all sides by 
their more powerful cousins, the metropolitan Mongol empire in 
China, the Golden Horde, the Il-Khanids, and finally they had to 
submit to the stranglehold of Ogodeian Qaidu in their own 
Central Asian homeland. Unlike other Mongols they had remained 
nomads, and unresponsive and indifferent to the pull of the urban 
Muslim culture of Transoxiana.^ They had only one outlet for the 
display of their energy, the Indian frontier areas. They consoli¬ 
dated their position in that mountainous region which now bears 
the name of Afghanistan, and thence made organized attempts to 
penetrate deep into India. 

To this the response of Jala! al-dm Khaljl during his short reign 
(1290-6) was a policy of friendly pacification, especially in relation 
to those Mongol adventurers who had accepted Islam. A large 
number of Mongols settled down in his kingdom, and a quarter in 
Delhi, Mughalpura, still bears their name.® 

This policy had to be completely reversed by his successor *Ala 
al-din Khaljl, whose quixotic dream of world conquest inspired 
by the accounts of Alexander the Great and Chingiz Khan was 
directed on the frank advice of his nobles to two realistic and 
clearly defined military objectives; conquest of the rest of the sub¬ 
continent and consolidation of north-western marches against the 
Mongols.^ In 1297-8 the Mongol forces sent by the Chaghatay 
ruler Duwa Khan, who was re-establishing Chaghatay power and 
prestige in Transoxiana and the marches of Afghanistan and who 
was soon to overthrow the Ogodeian yoke in his homeland, pene¬ 
trated deep into the Punjab but were defeated by ‘Ala al-din's 
general Ulugh Khan. BeUvecn 1300 and 1305 a Mongol army 
marched under Duwa lOian’s son Qutiugh I^waja to the very 
gates of Delhi, and a second force under Targhi besieged Delhi at a 
time uhen ‘Ala al-dln’s armies were occupied in far-off provinces 
in extending the frontiers of the lOialji Empire, leaving its centre 
' jQzjanI, 446. 

* Rcntf Grousset, UEmptre dcs Steppfs, I^is, 1939, 398-9, 413. 

■ DaranT, 218-19. Dharam Pal, *Alauddm Klialji’s Klongol Policy*, IC, xxi 
(r947)» * Barnni, 267-9. 
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and heart exposed to the Mongols.^ ‘Les contemporains parient 
meme croire un moment que I’Inde aliait subir, apres un retard de 
tiois quarts de si^de, la conquete gengiskhanide.’^ But the Mon¬ 
gols had to abandon the siege of Delhi and retire. Another Mongol 
force ■which had penetrated as far as Amroha in the valley of 
Ganges was defeated by the Khalji general Akbar Beg; and this 
time ‘Ala al-din Khalji decided to teach the Mongols a lesson in 
their own style. Twenty thousand of the captured Mongol soldiers 
were trampled under elephants’ feet.^ Chaghatay incursions, how¬ 
ever, continued and were summarily dealt with by Malik Kafur 
and Ghazi Malik. To deal with the menace of Mongol invasions 
from abroad and possible indigenous unrest within the empire, 
‘Ala al-din completely revolutionized the economy of his empire, 
introducing a number of marketing and fiscal reforms,^ and with 
the strength which comes of prosperity he was able to proceed with 
the conquest of the remaining Hindu states in the sub-continent, 
holding at the same time the Mongols at bay. He had also learnt to 
distrust the neo-Muslim Mongols in his lands whom he had ruth¬ 
lessly massacred.® His distrust extended to the Il-Khanids. When 
OljSitu in consonance with his policy of rivalry with the ChaghatSys 
over the control of the marches of Afghanistan® sent an embassy 
to ‘Ala al-din informing him of his own conversion to Islam and 
asking for the hand of a Khalji princess in marriage, ‘Ala al-din 
had the Il-Khanid ambassadors imprisoned.^ 

Between Duwa Klun’s death in 1306 and Tarmashirin’s acces¬ 
sion in 1326 the Chaghatays had no leader of outstanding calibre. 
GhazI hlalik who founded the Tughluq dynasty as Sultan Ghiyath 
al-dln (1320-5) was chosen by the ijma* of Muslim nobles as their 
monarch, on the argument that he was a ghazi by virtue of having 
disp^ed of the dual menace to Islam in India, the Mongol in¬ 
cursions as well as the apostate uprising which had resulted in 
Hindu dominance.® 


The history of the relations of his son and successor Muhammad 
bin Tughluq (1325-5*) ^dth the Mongol rulers of Persia and 
Transoxiana is confused. The confusion is worse confounded by 


»Am-tf Khusray, Khaza'in al-FutSh, Eng. tr. by M. Habib. Madras, 1931, 
23;^; 253-61 3«-4. * Oiousset, op. cit. 412. 

•Amir Khusrau, 26-28; Baranl, 320-1. * Barani, 335-^ 

AJ^ad Sirhindl. 

Tfsnkh-t ^lubarak Shah, Calcutta, 1931, 72-75 
JGrtms«.4i3-t4. '’Vassaf, 528. 

Anur Khusrau, Tusfduq ttama, Aurangabad, 1933, 140-3; BaranI, 423,441. 
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some theories of modern scholars^ who have rejected the con¬ 
temporary evidence of Barani for sources of later date of secondary 
value. On the basis of contemporary accounts, however, the follow¬ 
ing picture seems to emerge. 

Because of the weakness of Duwa Khan’s successors, Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq considered his northern flank secure and went 
ahead with the hasty project of shifting his capital from Delhi to 
Deogir (Dawlatabad) in the Deccan in 1327. This was not alto¬ 
gether an unwise move as it would have consolidated Muslim 
power in the Deccan; but the execution of this project took a form 
of unnecessary cruelty and wastefulness because of the forced up¬ 
rooting of the population of Delhi. In the meantime Tarmashlrln 
(Mongol version of the Buddhist name Dharmacari),^ who had 
become the ruler of the Chaghatay Mongols in X325, saw in the 
ruin of Delhi his opportunity of invading India, but was defeated 
in 1329 by Muhammad bin Tughluq who pursued him to the 
frontier.^ Soon after that, Tarmashirin was converted to Islam and 
cordial diplomatic relations^ developed between him and Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq who had also exchanged embassies with the II- 
Khanid Abu Sa‘id.® But it is possible that he saw chaos descending 
upon degenerate Il-IChanid Persia, and in the rivalry between the 
Chaghatays and the Il-Khanids, he might have seen the opportun¬ 
ity of extending his own empire, or at least consolidating his mili¬ 
tary position in the marches of north-west. It has been suggested 
that his establishment of diplomatic relations with the Egyptian 
Mamluk al-Nasir® was a part of an anti-Il-IChanid alliance but it 
seems more likely that all these diplomatic overtures on the part of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq were projections of his foreign policy, 
based on the conception of good relations with other rulers within 
the Muslim society.^ 

Mshwari Prasad, History of the Qaraunah Turks, Allahabad 1936; Wolsey 
Haig, ‘Five Questions on the History of the Tughlaq Dynasty’, JRAS (1929); 
Gardiner Bro^vne in the Journal of the UJ*. Historical Society, i, part i, 19; 
Mahdi Husain, The Rise and Fall of Mohammad bin Tughlaq, I^ndon, 1938. 
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and heart exposed to the Mongols.^ ‘Les contemporains parient 
meme crolre un moment que I’lnde allait subir, apres un retard de 
trois quarts de sifecle, la conquete gengiskhanide.’^ But the Mon¬ 
gols had to abandon the siege of Delhi and retire. Another Mongol 
force which had penetrated as far as Amroha in the valley of 
Ganges was defeated by the Khalji general Akbar Beg; and this 
time ‘Ala al-din Khaljl decided to teach the Mongols a lesson in 
their own style. Twenty thousand of the captured Mongol soldiers 
were trampled under elephants’ feet.® Chaghatay incursions, how¬ 
ever, continued and were summarily dealt with by Malik Kafur 
and Ghazi Malik. To deal with the menace of Mongol invasions 
from abroad and possible indigenous unrest within the empire, 
‘Ala al-din completely revolutionized the economy of his empire, 
introducing a number of marketing and fiscal reforms,* and with 
the strength which comes of prosperity he was able to proceed with 
the conquest of the remaining Hindu states in the sub-continent, 
holding at the same time the Mongols at bay. He had also learnt to 
distrust the neo-Muslim Mongols in his lands whom he had ruth¬ 
lessly massacred.® His distrust extended to the Il-Khanids. When 
Oljaitu in consonance with his policy of rivalry with the Chaghatays 
over the control of the marches of Afghanistan® sent an embassy 
to 'Ala al-din informing him of his own conversion to Islam and 
asking for the hand of a Khalji princess in marriage, ‘Ala al-din 
had the ll-Khaiud ambassadors imprisoned.’ 

Between Duwa Khan’s death in 1306 and Tarmashlrln’s acces¬ 
sion in 1326 the Chaghatays had no leader of outstanding calibre. 
Ghazi Malik who founded the Tughluq dynasty as Sultan Ghiyath 
al-din (1320-5) was chosen by the ijnid‘ of Muslim nobles as their 
monarch, on the argument that he was a ghazi by virtue of having 
disposed of the dual menace to Islam in India, the Mongol in¬ 
cursions as well as the apostate uprising which had resulted in 
Hindu dominance.® 

The history of the relations of his son and successor Muhammad 
bin Tughluq (1325-51) with the Mongol rulers of Persia and 
Transoxiana is confused. The confusion is worse confounded by 
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some theories of modern scholars^ who have rejected the cc 
temporary evidence of Barani for sources of later date of secondj 
value. On the basis of contemporary accounts, however, the folio 
ing picture seems to emerge. 

Because of the weakness of Duwa Khan’s successors, Muhai 
mad bin Tughluq considered his northern flank secure and we 
ahead with the hasty project of shifting his capital from Delhi 
Deogir (Dawlatabad) in the Deccan in 1327. This was not alt 
gether an unwise move as it would have consolidated Musli 
power in the Deccan; but the execution of this project took a foi 
of unnecessary cruelty and wastefulness because of the forced u 
rooting of the population of Delhi. In the meantime TarmashTi 
(Mongol version of the Buddhist name Dharmacari),^ who h 
become the ruler of the Chaghatay Mongols in 1325, saw in t 
ruin of Delhi his opportunity of invading India, but was defeat 
in 1329 by Muhammad bin Tughluq who pursued him to tl 
frontier.® Soon after that, Tarmashirln was converted to Islam ai 
cordial diplomatic relations^ developed between him and Muhar 
mad bin Tughluq who had also exchanged embassies with the 1 
Khanid Abu Safld.® But it is possible that he saw chaos descendu 
upon degenerate Il-IChanid Persia, and in the rivalry between tl 
Chaghatays and the Il-Khanids, he might have seen the opportuj 
ity of extending his o\vn empire, or at least consolidating his mil 
tary position in the marches of north-west. It has been suggeste 
that bis estabiisbrnent of diplomatic relations witb tbe Bgyptia 
Mamluk al-Nasir® was a part of an anti-Il-Khanid alliance but 
seems more likely that all these diplomatic overtures on the part ( 
Muhammad bin Tughluq were projections of his foreign polio 
based on the conception of good relations with other rulers withi 
the Muslim society.^ 
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In 1333 Tarmashirln was assassinated by his Shamanist and 
Buddhist nobles,' and it appears that this event, rather than the 
chaos in Persia led Muhammad bin Tughluq in his pan-Islamic 
zeal to launch upon a programme of preparation for the conquest 
of ‘Khurasan’. This was in a ^^•ay a continuation of the tradition of 
similar vague projects by Balban and ‘Ala al-dln Khaljl. ‘Khurasan’ 
as a general term vaguely meant avast undefined area to the north¬ 
west of India.^ Baranl specifically mentions Transoxiana with 
Khurasan as the twin-objective of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 
plan of invasion.^ The plan seems to have been a pincer movement 
of which the much-discussed Qarachal expedition seems to have 
been a part. Qarachal (Black Mountain) is obviously another name 
for Qaraqorum (Kara Korum), the mountain range which lies just 
south of the Chaghatay homeland in Mughlistan. One wing of the 
pincer movement against Transoxiana made its way to the Hinul- 
ayas through the ICangra vallqr, and occupied Nagarkot in 1337,^ 
but its force of nearly 100,000 was defeated and annihilated in the 
mountains by hillmcn.® The route selected for this ill-fated pincer 
of the expedition lay presumably through Kangra valley, to the 
narrow valley of Chenab, then through Kashmir and Baltistan or 
Ladakh to Central Asia. It was probably then, as until recently, an 
established though very difficult caravan route; but it was quixot¬ 
ism to conceive it as 3 practical route for an army of invasion, 
and betrays an amazing lack of knowledge of geography. What 
Muhammad bin Tughluq failed to achieve was commemorated in 
the Hindu legend of Sikander Pal.® The point at which the 
Qarachal expedition met disaster on the Indian side of the great 
mountain ranges, seems to have been close to the south-western 
frontiers of the Mongol empire of China.' It was followed by an 
embassy from the court of Tughan Timur in 1341 seeking per¬ 
mission to rebuild the Buddhist temples in the Qarachal region.® 
Ibn Battutah was selected by Muhammad bin Tughluq in 1342 for 
the return embassy to China.® 
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Because of his tolerance and his general preference for foreign 
Muslims as the leaders of his administration and army, Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq revived the policy of Jalal al-din Khaljl of em¬ 
ploying Mongols. When he died he left his own army’s flank ex¬ 
posed to the treachery of a Mongol unit that had come to help him 
from Farghana under Altun Bahadur, and it was partly this threat 
which led to the selection of his cousin Firuz as his successor. 

Strangely enough it was during the reign of Firuz Tughluq 
(1351-88), who was chosen to meet this particular challenge of 
‘Mongol pressure in an alien land’ that no Mongol bands crossed 
Indus into his kingdom.^ The reason for this inactivity lay in their 
decadence and loss of prestige in Central Asia. But for the period 
of the re-occupation of Transoxiana by Tughluq Timur (from 
1360 to 1363) the power had passed on from Mongols to Barlas 
Turks. Actually the Mongol Age was coming to an end in history 
everywhere. In the decade 1370-80 ‘three quarters of the Mongol 
dominions vanished from the map*.^ 

The winding up of the disintegrated remnants of the Chaghatay 
principality was accomplished by Timur, a Barlas Turk of Trans¬ 
oxiana. Delhi, which had escaped the Mongol onslaughts, fell 
before this new world-conqueror in 1398 and tasted blood and fire 
at the hands of his partly Mongoloid armies. In strict accordance 
with the YasCi Timur who was only a son-in-law of the imperial 
house of Chingiz, never claimed to be the Khaqan of the Turco- 
Mongols, but contented himself with the title of Amir and kept a 
decorative puppet Khaqan of the purest Chingizid pedigree in his 
court as a show-piece®; there is no evidence therefore, to suppose 
that he could have cared any more for the obsolescent title of 
Khalifa^ which carried no prestige in Central Asia at that time. All 
the same the ‘Sayyid’ ruler of India Khizar Khan ‘adorned the 
khutba* with the name of Timur, though it concluded with a 
prayer for himself.^ Timur’s successor Shah Rukh, who was much 
more Pereianized had different ideas. He actually supplied the text 
of the khutha to be read in his name in India.® 

' ‘Aflf, 264-5; 331 * 

* ITarold Lamb, Tamerlane, Garden City» N.Y., 1949, 490. 

Nizam al-din ShamI, Zafar Nama, Prague, 1937, i, $7-58; cf. Sharf al-dln 
Yezdl, Zafar Nama, Calcutta, 1887, i, 207—14. 

* Abu*l Fazl ‘AllSml; A'in-i Ahhari, it (&g. tr. jarret), Calcutta, 1891, 308. 

* Text of the Kliutba In Haidar ibn Abu’J 'Alt Evoglu, Majma' al-^Iruha, 
B.M. Or. MS. 3482, fos. 38b-394; Bthmad IChanT, TSrVOi-i Muhammad, 
B.M. Or. MS. 137, fos. 3iib-3i2a. 
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The terror of Timur’s invasion lingered on for a long time in 
the minds of Indians, Hindus as well as Muslims, so that Shah 
Rukh, who never invaded India, was regarded by some of India’s 
rulers as their protector, by others as a menace, and by some 
others as a power to be befriended. Hardly a ruler of Central Asia, 
before or since, succeeded in dominating the Indian political scene 
by threat, pressure or diplomacy to such an extent. His threat of 
dire consequences checked Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur from 
invading Bengal, whose sultan had asked for Shah Rukh’s help. ^ 
This intelligence was not lost on the Hindu raja of Calicut in 
southern India, w’ho sent an embassy consisting of some of his 
Muslim subjects seeking Shah Rukh’s permission to introduce his 
name in the Friday sermons in the Muslim mosques of his terri¬ 
tory.* Shah Rukh’s ambassador to Calicut was ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 
the author of Matla‘al-Sa*dayn, which gives a picturesque account 
of the life and manners in the Hindu states of southern India. The 
raja of the powerful Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, hearing of the 
arrival of the Tartar ambassador at Calicut, invited him and gave 
him a hospitable reception. 

It was the heritage of Timur and Shah Rukh to which Babur 
laid claim,* and it led to the foundation of the ‘Mughal’ dynasty in 
India. These ‘Mugbals’ were really BailasTurks and not Mongols; 
but something of the Mongol way of life and their self-identi¬ 
fication with the Mongols had become a part of their heritage. 

The Mongol pressure throughout these centuries gave Muslim 
India, through the refugees that came from the heartlands of 
Islam, its cultural stimulus and its opportunity for a continual in¬ 
take of values and ideas generated elsewhere in the w’orld of 
Islam. At the court of Iletmish in Delhi the first vvave of these 
refugets escaping from the hordes of Chingiz Khan, brought 
administrators from Iran, painters from China, theologians from 
Bukhara, divines and saints from all lands, craftsmen and men and 
maidens from every region, doctors adept in Greek medicine, 
philosophers, from everywhere’.'* In the face of the danger that 
threatened to overtvhelm their religion and culture they stressed 
the conservative values; and /aj/Mf(imitation) thrived at the expense 


‘ Kamal al-din ‘AM al-^zzaq, Mafia' oj-ta'dayn tea maima' al-bahrayn, 
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of {jtihad (speculation).^ The wave of Muslim immigrations to 
India reached another peak during the reign of Balkan after 
Hulagu’s sack of Baghdad, With the conversion of Il-Khanids to 
Islam and the influence in the Chaghatay horde of such Muslim 
ministers and administrators as Qutb al-din Habash-'Amld (d. 
1260), Baha al-din Marghiniani (d. 1250) and Mahmud and 
Mas‘ud Yalvach the situation must have somewhat eased in 
Transoxiana But Muhammad bin Tughluq’s intellectual curiosity, 
his preference for foreigners and his policy of get-togetherness in 
Dar al-Islam brought in a new flood of men and ideas and a new 
wave of rationalism ® 

* Muhammad Iqbal, Reconstructton of Religious Thought in Islam, London, 
1934, 143-4; P Hardy, ‘Islam in Medieval India', in Sources of Indian Tradition, 
compiled by W T. de Bary etc , New York, 1958 

’ Muhammad bin Tughluq, Fragment, fo 317a; Baranl, 463-5 
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MUSLIM INDIA AND DAR AL-ISLAM IN 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES 

(i) Mughal India and Ddr al-lsidm 

From early sixteenth century to the end of the eighteenth, almost 
the entire territory of Dar al-Islam, except the outlying marches, 
was absorbed by the three great empires, the Ottoman, the 
Safatnd, and the Mughal. This gives the history of Islam during 
these centuries a recognizable political and cultural pattern. These 
empires shared a common Turco-Mongol heritage, noticeable in 
their systems of administration, but they were preoccupied essen¬ 
tially with their individual problems; the Ottomans primarily with 
Europe, the Safavids with the consolidation of ShVism in Persia, and 
the Mughals with the process of the incorporation of the whole of 
the Indian sub-continent in their empire and the evolution of a 
modus vivendi with the Hindus. There was therefore no integral 
unity of historical behaviour which one may seek in these three 
Empires, but a process of interaction, secondary to their individual 
problems, and yet giving the Dar al-Islam of this period a unity in 
the midst of diversity. 

In addition to the three empires, the Uzbeks of Central Asia 
played a chequered role during these centuries, rising twice, under 
Shaybanl Khan and under ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbek to imperial 
status, and falling from time to time into periods of anarchy and 
civil strife. In relation to the three empires their pattern of beha¬ 
viour was one of almost perpetual hostility to Persia, of continued 
friendship with the Ottomans and of W’atchfulness vis-d-vis the 
Mughals. They played a significant role in shaping the balance of 
power between these empires, and in the shits of alliances be¬ 
tween them. 

Babur brought with him to India some of the heritage of 
Central Asian politics and an ev'cr-recurring dream of the recon¬ 
quest of Transoxiana from the Uzbeks. ShaybanI Khan had driven 
him away from Samarqand in 1500. To the series of military 
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defeats Babur suffered at the hands of the Uzbeks was added the 
personal humiliation thatthreeof his sisters had either been carried 
away by the Uzbeks or given to them as ransom.’ On the other 
hand one of them, Khanzade Begum, was restored with due respect 
to Babur by Shah Isma'il SafavT after his victory over Shaybani 
Khan in 1510.’ The kingdom Babur had carved out for himself in 
Kabul in the first decade of the sixteenth century seemed insecure 
in view of the growing power of Shaybani Khan who occupied 
Harat in 1507, and though Babur occupied Qandahar in the same 
year “ the first Mughal occupation of that much-contested city 
... he had to abandon it as Shaybani Khan proceeded to besiege 
it. Rather than face the Uzbeks, Babur eventually decided to turn 
to India.* 

Shaybani Khan’s disastrous end in 1510 confirmed Shah Isma’il 
as the most powerful monarch east of the Ottoman empire. Babur 
sent an embassy to the Safavid monarch to congratulate him on his 
victory, and to ask for Persian help to recover his lost dominions in 
Transoxiana.® With the help of Persian auxiliaries he re¬ 
occupied Samarqand (for the third time) in 1511, but had to 
abandon it in 1512 before a vigorous onslaught of the Uzbeks. A 
second and much stronger Persian force under Najm-i thani 
achieved some initial successes against the Uzbeks even though 
most of the Persian amirs were disloyal to him, but the massacre 
of Sunnis, against Babur’s advice, invoked the retaliatory fury of 
the Uzbeks who rallied round Ubayd-Ullah IChan and Jani Beg 
and inflicted several defeats on Babur and Ids Persian allies. Due 
to his dependence on Shi’ite Persia, Babur lost popular support in 
Central Asia, and he finally returned to Kabul, reconciling himself 
to the loss of his ancestral land.® 

Shah Isma ‘il’s support of Babur was in the centuries old tradi¬ 
tion of strong powers in Persia trying to extend their protectorate 

' Babur, Tusuk (ed. N. Ilminski), Kazan, 1856, Z4.~-z6', Eng. tr. Leyden and 
Er«!lcme, London, 1921, i, 14-15, 157; Mirza Haidar Dughlat, Tdri^t-i 
Rasitidt, edited by N. Elias and E. Denison Koss, laondon, 1895, 239. 

’Babur, 117-1S; Leyden and Erskine, i, 157; Eng. tr. Be^endge, London, 
1931, i, 149. 

* Babur, 259-73; Lej-den and Erskine, ii, 41—56; Beteridge, it, 330-9. 

* Babur, 259^73; Ley'den and Erskine, li, 41-56; Beveridge, ii, 330-9, 

’ Kburshah ibn Qubad a]-Husaini, Tdrtkh-i llehU^n Nham Shah, B.M. Add. 
MS. 23, 513, fos. 456a-458b. 

* DDghlat, 260-1; Kburshah ibn Qubad, fos. 45Sb-459a; Tanish ibn Mir 
Muhammad al-Bukharl, 'AbduUah I^oma, India Office Pers. MS. No. 3 (Eth6 
574% fos. 33l>-3Sa. 
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over the turbulent marches of Transoxiana through local pro¬ 
tege. Babur had to strike coins in the name of Shah Isina ‘11 and 
order the reading of Friday kJiutba in his name; he also had to pay 
at least lip-service to Shi'ism during the Transoxanian campaign 
of 1518.1 

This situation changed with Babur’s conquest of India and with 
the death of Shah Isma'd in 1524, who was succeeded by his ten 
years’ old son Tahmasp. The Safavids suffered setback at the 
hands of the Uzbeks who, under ‘Ubayd-UUah Khan captured 
Merv and Sarakhs in 1525 and Tus in 1526. Babur watched with 
interest the new balance of power emerging on his north-western 
frontier, in which his own empire in India vras now the stronger. 
His policy, however, remained one of alienee with Persia, and he 
noted with approval the achievements of Tahmasp’s counter¬ 
offensive against the Uzbeks and his victory at Jam.^ This revived 
in Babur’s mind the ambition of reconquering Transoxiana and he 
commissioned HumlyOn in 1527 to lead the expedition.® But this 
project v,*as now of secondary importance and the policies necessary 
for the consolidation of the newly-acquired Mughal empire in 
India came first. Qandahar, the bone of contention between the 
Mughals and the Safavids for generation after generation, actually 
a trading centre left into the vacuum created by the death of 
Sultan Husain Bayqara, had already become a danger spot in the 
reign of Babur who had led annual expeditions against that city 
benveen 1515 and 1518 and had finally occupied it in 1522. The 
Persians reconciled themselves to the situation.* With the growth 
of his own power in India, Babur laid the foundations of an in¬ 
dependent iNlughal foreign policy, winch followed on the whole 
a course of non-involvement in the fight between the Safavids and 
the Uzbefcs. In pursuance of this neutralist policy Babur de\’eloped 
diplomatic relations with the Uzbeks in 1528,® and to minimize the 
chances of a direct clash with the Uzbeks he created the buffer 
principality of Badakhshan under Mirza Sulayman. 


Bombay. 1857, III, iv, 65-66, 98-99; Lkandar 
Tehran, tgsj, t, 40; KSm^-ar KbSn, 
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MS 117 ’^***"' Tdrlkh-i Qipehaq Khani. Bodleian 
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With the Ottomans Babur had no direct contact, and his refer¬ 
ences to them are indirect. He followed the Ottoman method of 
arranging his artillery in his battle against ^na Sanga.^ Unlike 
Babur, the Ottoman sultans were deeply concerned about the sur¬ 
vival of the Sunni rule of the U2beks in Transoxiana, threatened by 
the power of the Shi'ite Safavids. This concern reveals itself in 
Selim I’s letter to ‘Ubayd-Ullah Khan Uzbek and in Suleiman the 
Magnificent’s complimentary epistle to ‘Abd al-LatIf Khan.^ 
Humayun succeeded Babur in 1530. During the period of Suri 
revolt and civil war, a clash developed between his brother Kamran 
and the Persians over Qandahar. Kamran defeated the Persian 
general Sam Mirza in 1535; and though Tahmasp personally led 
the expedition against Qandahar and captured that city, Kamran 
recovered it in 1538.® Pique over Qandahar may have been one of 
the contributary causes for Tahmasp’s decision to extend hospi¬ 
tality to Humayun^ who came to seek refuge in Persia, expelled 
from his empire by the victorious armies of Sher Shah Suri and let 
down by the treachery of his own brothers in Kabul. Humayun 
was given a cordial reception by Tahmasp, but the moral of his fate 
as understood by the young Safavid king was that it was divine re¬ 
tribution for the sin of pride,® an argument he did not fail to im¬ 
press upon Suleiman the Magnificent in a polemical and dis¬ 
courteous letter in which he not only accused Humayun of pride 
but also of abrogating the sharVa and spreading Sunni ‘heresy*.® 
Tahmasp finally decided to help Humayun to regain his 
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kingdom; and Humayun, like his father had to pay lip-service to 
the extreme tenets of Shi'ism as practised by the Safavids, as the 
price of Persian help.^ 

Sher Shah Suri sent an embassy to Tahmasp requesting the 
extradition of Humayun, but the Surl envoy’s ears and nose were 
cut off by order of the Shah: and as a reprisal several Persians were 
mutilated in India.* The Suri king also planned an alliance with the 
Ottomans against Persia and intended to send a learned divine 


Sayyid Rafi al-din as his ambassador to Suleiman the Magnificent 
requesting the Khwandkar of Rum to join him in a co-ordinated 
invasion of the Safavid realm ‘which w-as sure to be ovenvhelmed 
by the^ numerous armies of Hind pressing on one front and the 
withering fire of the superb Rumi artillery on the other’, and the 
downfall of Shi'ite Safavids would ensure the free transit of hajj 
pilgrims from India and Central Asia.* Sher Shah Suri died in 1545 
and the embassy did not materialize. 

’The^only contribution of the Persian auxiliary force which 
lahmasp sent ^ylth Humayun, apart from the prestige it might 
have given to his campaign of reconquest, was the recapture of 
Qandahar m 1545, which Humayun promptly made over to 
Tahmasp s infant son but on the child’s death wrenched it from 
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relations with Shuja‘ Ahmad Khan, the ruler of Kashghar,^ a new 
step in Mughal diplomatic history indicative of their interest in 
Kashmir. 

Before the defeat of Humayun at the hands of Sher Shah Surl 
and his flight to Persia, the expansion of the Mughal empire in 
India had come to the notice of Suleiman the Magnificent, when 
in 3536 Burhan Lodi took refuge in the Porte," and when Bahadur 
Shah, the ruler of Gujarat appealed to the Ottoman court for help 
against the Portuguese as well as the pressure of Humayun on the 
Champanir-Ahmedabad front. A series of naval expeditions were 
ordered by Suleiman to proceed to Gujarat to check the growing 
power of the Portuguese in the Arabian Sea and on the coasts of 
Muslim India; though it has been suggested that Suleiman’s ob¬ 
jective might have been to bring Gujarat or possibly the whole of 
India under Turkish suzerainty.® The last of these expeditions was 
led by Sldi'AlI Reis ‘Katib-i Rumi’, who had to abandon whatever 
was left of his battered fleet in the ports of Gujarat, and make his 
was overland through Mughal dominions, Central Asia and Persia 
to Turkey. He received a cordial welcome at the Mughal court. 
No less a person than Humayun’s most trusted general, Bayram 
Khan was sent to escort him to the capital.^ The accomplished 
Turkish admiral whom circumstances had made the first un¬ 
official ambassador of the Ottomans at the Mughal court, produced 
a very favourable impression on the minds of Humayun and his 
courtiers. In the Mughal India the tradition of Turkish poetry 
going back to ‘All Sher Nawa’i, and imported to India by Babur ^ 
was still alive in the verses of Bayram Khan®; and Humayun, 
himself no mean poet in Persian,"^ was deeply sensitive to the 
beauty of the Turkish admiral’s ghazals, whom he compared with 
Nawa’i,® though he may have considered Sidl ‘All Reis’s open 
references to the beauty of individual youths in his court ® as 

^ MunshI Bhag Chand, B M. Or MS 1702, fos a6sb-266b 
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rather unconventional and typical of the Ottoman as distinct from 
the Indo-Khurasani tradition where such allusions were veiled and 
generalized. SidI ‘All Reis complimented the Indo-Persian school 
of poetry by composing Persian ghazals in the style of Khusrau.^ 
It is quite probable that his voyage w'as the first channel through 
which the works of Indo-Persian poets reached the Ottoman 
empire, and this may explain the familiarity of Na'ima and others 
with the Indian literary scene.* 

Indirectly and with exemplary tact, Sidi ‘All Reis presented the 
claim of the Ottoman sovereign’s power and primacy among 
Muslim rulers, by quoting traveller’s accounts that the emperor 
of China had permitted his Muslim subjects to insert the name of 
Suleiman in the khutba. He noticed no sign of resentment or 
nvalry in Humayun’s reaction, who politely observed that the 
Ottornan swereign was the only person worthy to bear the title of 
Padjshah. Regarding the permission given by Suleiman to the 
Khan of Crimea to insert his own name in the khutba, Sidi ‘AU 
made the point that the Ottoman sultan alone had the authority to 
pant the right of khutba and coinage. ‘This statement seemed to 
satKfy everybody and we prayed for the welfare of my sovereign.’* 
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diplomatic correspondence open. This overture is interesting in 
view of Akbar’s later anti-Ottoman diplomatic manoeuvres, and 
his glorification of his own divine right as a monarch.^ 

There is no record of an acknowledgement and answer of this 
letter from the Ottoman sultan. History was already throwing 
formidable barriers between the Ottomans and the Mughals, of 
which the Shi‘ite Safavid empire in Persia, generally friendly to 
the Mughals except on the point of Qandahar, was the least. With 
the abandonment of the Turkish project to dig a canal across the 
Suez isthmus,® and the defeat of Turkish naval expeditions in the 
Persian Gulf and along the coast of India, the Portuguese domin¬ 
ated the high seas. In the north Ivan the Terrible had occupied 
Kazan and Astrakhan and had driven a wedge in the Central Asian 
route north of the Caspian, so that the travellers in the Kirghiz 
steppes warned Sidi ‘All Reis on his homeward journey ‘Whither 
go ye^ Astrakhan is taken by the Russians . .. the way is blocked; 
be warned and go back’®, and he had to turn back to continue his 
journey through Persia. The Janissaries who had been sent by 
Suleiman to reorganize the army of Borak Khan in Central Asia 
faced the same problem.^ This triple barrier also affected the hajj 
pilgrims bound for Mecca, from their homes in Central Asia and 
India—an oft-repeated reason for plans of wars against the 
Persians or the Portuguese, in the Sunni diplomatic correspon¬ 
dence.® 

In 1558, when Akbar was still very young, Tahmasp occupied 
Qandahar Akbar offered no resistance, but the relations between 
the Mughals and the Safavids remained strained until 1563-4 when 
Tahmasp assessed the growing stability of Akbar’s rule and per¬ 
haps felt the first signs of apprehension on the rise of Uzbek power 
under the leadership of ‘Abdullah Khan.® 

Tensions had also developed over the difficulties of the hajj 
pilgrims Akbar’s Shaykh al-Islam Makhdum al-Mulk had issued 
a decree that the hajj was no longer binding on Indian Muslims as 
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the land route was held by the ‘heretical’ Safavids and the sea route 
by the Christian Portuguese.’With the death of Tahmasp in 1576 
and the accession of his son Isma'il II, who was a Sunni, the 
situation temporarily eased.’ About the same time something like 
an understanding seems to have been reached bettveen the 
MughalsandthePortuguese,forageneral permission was given by 
Akbar to his subjects to proceed to hajj by land or sea as they 
wished, with a promise that the expenses of every pilgrim would be 
defrayed from the state treasury.’ Soon links with the Hijaz devel¬ 
oped in a composite pattern: apart from the hajj sailings there 
began an exchange of theological scholarship; nobles in disagree¬ 
ment with the emperor like Mirza ‘Aziz Koka sought refuge in the 
Hijaz, while others like, Makhdum al-Mulk or Shaykh ‘Abdul 
^abi were deported there as a punitive measure; and Akbar con¬ 
tinued to send gifts to the Sharif of Mecca, maintaining with him 
or di'sv™ O" ‘he affairs and intrigues of his loyal 

DiS !r‘^ subjects on pilgrimage or in refuge in the Hijaz.’ 
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frontier tribesmen of the Roshaniyyah sect, leading to disturbances 
on the frontier which led to Ahbar’s decision to visit Kabul per¬ 
sonally in 1585 and to order the construction of a road for wheeled 
traffic tlirough the Khyber pass.^ In his letter to Akbar sent 
through his ambassador Mir Quraysh, ‘Abdullah IChan’s invitation 
to Akbar for alliance against Persia, stressed the difficulties of Iiajj 
pilgrims, but Akbar anxious to maintain the status quo^ made 
through his ambassador Hakim Humam the counter-proposal that 
both he and ‘Abdullah IChan should go to the help of the Safavid 
Shah Khudabande who had appealed for help against the Ottoman 
aggression; while he disposed of the pious problem of the hajj as a 
catisus belli by stating that but for his intention to go to the help of 
Persia against the Ottomans he would have sent an expedition to 
the ‘isles of Europe’ to free the sea route for the hajj from Portu¬ 
guese domination.- Akbar’s overtures for a Mughal-Uzbek treaty 
of friendship® were reported fay ‘Abdullah Khan’s son ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min to the Ottoman court.^ The treaty seems to have resulted 
in a rough demarcation of frontiers between the Mughals and the 
Uzbeks,® and seems to have secured Mughal neutrality during 
‘Abdullah Khan Uzbek’s invasion of Persia and conquest of Harat 
and greater part of Khurasan m 1588.® The emergence of‘Abdullah 
Khan as a power to be reckoned wdth in the world of Islam was 
acknowledged in the letter of the Turkish grand vizier congratu¬ 
lating him on his victory at Harat, and informing him of Ottoman 
victories on the Persian front. 

From the Mughal side the pressure against Qandahar in¬ 
creased, indirectly aided by Uzbek pressure on other Persian 
fronts; and finally Muzaffar Husain Mirza and Rustam Mirza, 
Safavid princes and Persian governors of the Qandahar region 
succumbed to it, yielding Qandahar to the Mughals and taking up 
service under Akbar.® 

^ ‘AJlamT, Akbar Nama, ZJt-is, 241, 368, R C. Varma, ‘Akbar and 
‘Abdullah Khan’, JC, xxi (i947)» 379^9» A Rahim, ‘Mughal Relations with 
Central Asia’, 1 C, xi 81-94, 188-99 

*‘AllamI, Akbar Nama, 111, 4^-501, B M. Or. MS 1702, fos zoza-b', 
Evoglu, fos z8ih~-z86a, ‘AJlamT, Alaktubat, 23-24, zg8. 

* ‘AII5mr, Maklitbdt, 17-26, Rahim, 88 
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® ‘AllamI, Akbar Nama, 111, 703, 578, 583-4; Wall Qull Shamlu, Qtsas-i 
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To the Persian diplomatic overtures Akbar’s response was re¬ 
served and cold. In 1587 ‘Abbas 1 wrested the throne from his 
father Khudabande and began a policy of diplomatic ra^rochement 
with the Mughals as well as the Ottomans. Embassies were ex¬ 
changed between ‘Abbas I and Akbar behveen 1591 and 1595 after 
an interval of four decades.^ 

‘Abbas also succeeded in securing peace on his Turkish frontier,^ 
and ‘Abdullah Khan ^^'as informed by the Turkish minister, 
Sardar Farhad Pasha, of the Turco-Persian peace treaty, although 
the Uzbek ruler was given assurance of continued Turkish solidar¬ 
ity.® To give himself a breathing space to consolidate his power in 
his own country 'Abbas I began negotiations for peace also with 
his Uzbek enemies, 'Abdullah Khan Uabek and his son ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min 

Close diplomatic relations were maintained by ‘Abdullah Khan 
Uzbek as long as he w'as alive, with Akbar, though to his embarrass¬ 
ment his son ‘Abd al-Mu’min Khan occasionally intrigued with 
and spread anti-Mughal disaffection among Afghan tribesmen.® 
After the death of ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbek which was soon fol¬ 
lowed by that of his son, the Safavid ‘Abbas sent MinOchihr Beg as 
his ambassador to Akbar asking for his blessing ® for the Persian 
campaign against the Uzbeks, from whom he recovered Harat in 
1598. After fourteen years of stay near his north-west frontier, 
anxiously watching the growing power of the Uzbeks, Akbar was 
now able to return to his capital Agra, ignoring ‘Abbas I's request 
to return Qandahar to Persian rule.’ 

But the balance of power of Akbar’s north-iivestem frontier had 
once again completely shifted beuveen 1598 and 1603. The 
dynasty of Shaybam Khan had come to an abrupt end with the 
«.tly death o( ‘Abd al-Mu’min Kbln. Uin Muhammad Khan, the 
founder of the new ruling dynasty among the Uzbeks, lost Mesh- 
hed and Harat to ‘Abbas I and was killed, but his brother Baqi 
Muhammad Khan stemmed the Persian tide and turned it back 
from the heartland of Transoxiana. Akbar’s embassy led by 
Mir Ma sum of Bhakkar in 1603 congratulated ‘Abbas I on 
his wetories, but it received a cold reception, for ‘Abbas, who 
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had now emerged as one of the most powerful rulers in the world 
of Islam, still nursed the grievance of Qandahar, though he main¬ 
tained active correspondence with Akbar.^ 

Akbar’s diplomatic relations with the rulers of Kashgar ^ reflect 
the strategy of security for Kashmir’s northern frontier as well as 
a possible anti-Uzbek alliance in case of need. 

About his own electicism Akbar was apologetic to ‘Abdullah 
Khan Uzbek, but sensitive when the Ottoman sultans were 
mentioned to him as the great upholders of the Sunni law. He 
accused his courtier Qutb al-din Khan on his criticism of theDm-i 
lldhi (Divine Faith) of being in the pay of the Khwandkar of Rum.^ 
Without any apparent reason Akbar seems to have developed a 
policy of antipathy towards the Ottomans. Apart from his letters 
to ‘Abdullah Khan proclaiming his intention of intervening on 
behalf of the Safavids in the Turco-Persian war, he toyed with the 
idea of an anti-Turkish alliancewith Philip II of Spain. He went to 
the extent of designating Sayyid Muzaffar as his ambassador to 
Spain, though the embassy never sailed, and the good Jesuit Father 
Rudolph became qtiite convinced that Akbar’s profession of friend¬ 
ship for the Spanish monarch was hypocritical.^ All the same 
Akbar chained and deported the envoy of the Turkish governor of 
Yemen accusing him and his master of arrogance for having en¬ 
deavoured to persuade Akbar to wage war against the Portuguese,® 
probably to keep the Portuguese assured of his friendship and to 
keep the sea routes open for trade and for communications with 
the Hijaz. Reports were, however, received in the Ottoman court 
in 1588 that Akbar was conspiring with the Portuguese to attack 
Yemen, and Turkish reinforcements were sent there and to Suez 
and Basrah.® It is interesting that all this was going on while Akbar 
was assuring ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbek that he intended to send a 
naval expedition against the Portuguese to clear the sea route for 
the hajj. 

Salim, who succeeded his father Akbar in 1605, began his reign 
by changing his name to Jahangir as his owm name ‘resembled those 
of the Caesars of Rum* and he did not wish to be confused with 
them.^ His early impression of the Ottoman-Mughal relationship 

* E%or 1 u, fos. 2i4b-223a. * ‘AllSmt, MahtubSt, 33-34. 

* BidSuni, ii, 284. 

* The Commentary of Father ^lonserraie S. J. on hit Journey to the Court of 
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or rather the lack of it, was of a historical heritage of Timur’s 
victory over Bayazid Yildirim.^ In 1607 a Central Asian adventurer 
Aqam Haji arrived in Jahangir’s court, claiming to be the Ottoman 
ambassador, with a letter in an ‘unknown writing’ (possibly in 
Uighur) and because of his uncouth appearance he w’as considered 
to be a fraud.^Years later Muhammad Husain Chelepi was sent by 
Jahangir to purchase jewels and curios in Istanbul; he was directed 
to pay his respects on his my through Persia to ‘Abbas I, but was 
given no credentials to present himself at the Ottoman courtA On 
the other hand an embassy was sent by the Sharif of Mecca on 
Jahangir’s accession, carrying relics from the Ka'haA 
In the first year of Jahangir’s reign an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the Persians to recover Qandahar, either on the personal 
initiative of the governor of Farah, or under orders of Shah ‘Abbas, 
who in his letter to Jahangir disclaimed all responsibility and de¬ 
nounced the action of his governor as improper.® 
entirel ^ pcars of his reign Jahangir’s foreign policy was based 
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In 1617 ‘Abbas I suffered defeat at the hands of the Turks. In 
1622, after preliminary diplomatic pressure, he personally marched 
and occupied Qandahar, the symbol of rival prestige.^ This came 
as a great shock to Jahangir, who ordered Prince Khurram (later 
Emperor Shah Jahan) to lead an expedition against Persia.® 
‘Abbas I, anxious to avoid war with the Mughals on a large scale 
sent friendly letters to lOiurram® and Nur Jahan to create around 
Jahangir an atmosphere of opinion favourable to himself. In his 
letter to Jahangir he persuasively stated the Persian case,^ while 
Jahangir’s answer combined courtesy with pique.® Khurram’s 
revolt destroyed the Mughal chances of the recovery of Qandahar,® 
while ‘Abbas marched from strength to strength after his recap¬ 
ture of Baghdad from the Ottomans.’ 

Jahangir’s foreign policy collapsed like a house of cards after the 
fall of Qandahar. In its place he had to lay the foundations of a new 
one, based on the triangular Sunni solidarity of the Ottomans, the 
Mughals and the Uzbeks, though earlier in his reign he had also 
cherished ambitions of conquering Central Asia.® In 1621 both the 
Mughals and the Uzbeks cautiously felt their way towards one 
another for an anti-Persian alliance.® Through Mfr Baraka normal 
diplomatic channels were re-opened*® and Jahangir wrote to Imam 
Quli Khan on the subject of ‘Abbas I’s ‘heresy’ and treachery.** 
Imam Quli Khan proposed to Jahangir a treaty of alliance on the 
model of the previous treaty between Akbar and ‘Abdullah Khan, 
and promised an Uzbek invasion of Khurasan if a Mughal army 
marched against Qandahar.*® He had already written to the 
Ottoman Sultan Murad IV for a similar alliance.*® Jahangir also 
approached Murad IV for an anti-Persian alliance. It was the first 
clear reversal of the traditional Mughal policy. He received 
Murad’s letter—the first known from an Ottoman sultan to a 
Mughal emperor—advising him to help Imam Quli Khan and 
announcing his own intention of marching against Persia.** But the 
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alliance remained an idea rather than a fact, and was complicated 
by such unpleasant episodes as the incursion of Uzbek general 
Pilangpush in the Mughal province of Kabul.^ 

This was the pattern of fordgn relations which Shah Jahan in¬ 
herited from his father when he succeeded him in 1627. ‘Abbas I, 
powerful in his realm but still anxious to minimize the eifects of 
his occupation of Qandahar, was the first Aluslim monarch to 
felicitate him.* In 1629‘Abbas I died and Shah Jahan sent a formal 
embassy of condolence under the veteran diplomat Mir Barka to 
Shah SaB.® 


T^e military objectives of Shah Jahan's foreign policy from the 
beginning of his reign and throughout it were three; the recapture 
of Qandahar, extension of his suzerainty over Central Asia, and 
^bjugation of the Shi'ite states in the Deccan. On all these ob¬ 
jectives direct or indirect clash with the Safavids was inevitable. 
Being an orthodox Sunni it was easy for Shah Jahan to dev'clop the 
policy of Sunni allunce to which his father had sv^itchcd towards 
the end of his reign. But the weakest link in the Sunni alliance was 
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several subsidiary forts to consolidate the Mughal occupation of 
Qandahar.^ 

In 1636 Safdar Khan, the Mughal ambassador at the Safavid 
court, had sent his master useful intelligence of the relative 
strength and comparative military problems and tactics of the 
Ottomans and the Safavids, and of the revolt of Ahmad Khan 
Ardalan against Safi and his appeal to Murad IV for help.^ In 1638 
Shah Jahan sent his first embassy under Mir Zarif to the Ottoman 
court, the purpose of which was proclaimed to be purchase of 
horses, presumably to allay the suspicions of Shah Safi and of the 
Persian nobles in the Mughal court. Mir Zarif who carried Shah 
Jahan’s letter proposing a co-ordinated invasion of Persia by the 
Ottomans, the Mughals and the Uzbeks,® passed through Hijaz, 
Egypt, and Syria before he presented his credentials to Murad 
IV, who received him graciously, and after the conquest of 
Baghdad appointed Arslan Agha as the Turkish ambassador to the 
Mughal court.^ Qandahar and Baghdad were lost to the Safavids 
about the same time, while their formidable enemies on both 
flanks were forging an alliance. 

In the letter of Shah Jahan to Murad IV,® sent in 1638, Murad 
is referred to as the ‘Khaqan of Muslim kings’, as one chosen by 
God, ‘for the elevated charge of the IChilafat’, as one ‘who has 
devised the union of the monarchs of Islam’ ... ‘as the means for 
destroying the enemies of the faith*.® This lip-service to a Muslim 
sovereign so remote from India, can hardly be explained away as 
exaggerated ^plomatic flattery, and vs vn consonance with Shah 
Jahan’s policy of restoring the prestige of Sunni Islam;—though it 
can be argued whether the term ‘khilafat’ itself was used in its 
secondary sense of ‘sovereignty’ or in its primary sense. 

The plan of invasion recommended in Shah Jahan’s letter was 
that Murad should exert pressure on Iraq and Azarbaijan, where¬ 
as Shah Jahan would march gainst Khurasan, and the Uzbeks 
would press upon the Safavids from the north.’ Shah Jahan’s 
detailed advice to Murad IV on military manoeuvre could be 
considered tactless. Murad, howe\'er considered his relations with 
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Shah Jahan as quite satisfactory and refused to give any help to 
Baisunghur, a boorish cousin of Shah Jahan, and pretender to 
the Mughal throne, who had taken refuge at the Ottoman court. 

The text of Alurad’s IV’s answer, which offended Si^h Jahan so 
deq)Iy as to suspend his policy of creating an anti-Safavid Sunni 
alliance, has so far not been traced, and it is remarkable that the 
collections of diplomatic correspondence compiled in Turkey, 
India, and Persia should have excluded it. One of the indications 
of Shah Jahan’s displeasure was a court rumour narrated by 
Sarkhush in his Kalamat al-Shu^ra,^ that Murad had objected to 
Shah Jahan’s assumption of the title ‘shSh-i jahan’ (king of the 
world) while he was, in fact, only the ruler of India. In any case the 
short term purpose of the Mughal embassy had already been ful¬ 
filled while Mir Zarif was still in Turkey.® The Mughals had 
occupied Qandahar and the Ottomans Baghdad, In the Mughal 
answer addressed by Shah Jahan’s chief minister to Mustafa 
Pasha, the Turldsh grand vizier, the discourtesy was diplomatic¬ 
ally attributed to the faulty imha (imposition) of the Ottoman 
munshit. It is significant that though no presents were sent with the 
hlughal ministerial protest, it confirmed the polity of Sunni 
alliance and the Ottoman sultan was referred to as 'the successor of 
the four (holy) khaUfeu* and was complimented on his vnctories 
against the ‘infidel Franks and innovating Redheads’.^ 

Before Arslan Agha’s return the ne^vs of Murad IV’s death and 
the accession of Ibrahim (1640-8) reached Shah Jahan from 
Gujarat, Sind and Qannuj tlus interest in the affairs of the Otto¬ 
man empire among Shah Jahan’s governors was an unprecedented 
development. Shah Jahan ws also informed of Alurad’s death by a 
letter from Sidql Effendi from Turkey.® 

^lustafa Pasha’s letter to Shah Jahan’s chief minister w'as apolo¬ 
getic and conciliatory; it admitted the possibility of faulty insha on 
the Ottoman side it affirmed that no slight tvas intended in the 
late sultan s letter and reproached the ^Nlughal court for not having 
sent an embassj' of condolence; and it ended with the request to 
c»ntinue ambassadorial exchanges. 
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The responsibility for the fact that the Mughal-Turkish alliance 
was still-born, remains with its author, Shah Jahan. His idealism 
and modesty in conceding Ottoman primacy, if not actually Otto¬ 
man Khilafaty and his egoism and sensitiveness as the powerful 
emperor of India, seem to have created in his mind a tension that 
doomed the Ottoman-Mughal axis from the outset. Complacent 
after the occupation of Qandahar, certain of the militaiy weakness 
of Persia, Shah Jahan soon launched upon his hereditary folie de 
grandetiTy the plan for the reconquest of Central Asia. In 1639 he 
personally moved to Kabul, to the alarm of the Uzbek brothers 
Imam QuU Khan and Nazar Muhammad Khan. In 1641 civil war 
broke out between the two Uzbek brothers, leading to the abdica¬ 
tion of Imam Quli Khan and his emigration to the Hijaz.^ For a 
short while the whole of Turkestan from Tashqand to Balkh came 
under the rule of Nazar Muhammad Khan, but he was soon faced 
with the rebellion of Uzbek nobles with his own son ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
Khan as their leader,^ Nazar Muhammad Khan’s appeal to Shah 
Jahan in 1646 gave him his opportunity for Mughal intervention.^ 
A Mughal expedition under Prince Murad and ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan occupied Kehmerd, Qunduz and Balkh; where the khutba 
was read in Shah Jahan’s name.^ Suspecting tliat the real Mughal 
intention was to subjugate him, Nazar Muhammad Khan, who had 
also been offended by Murad’s tactlessness, took refuge in the 
court of ‘Abbas II in Persia. Shah Jahan’s diplomatic pressure on 
Persia to secure its neutrality was only partly successful.® 

In fact Shah Jahan was begirming to realize that Persia under 
‘Abbas II, as under his grandfather ‘Abbas I, ws a power to 
reckon with. Despite his sponsorship of a Sunni alliance Shah 
Jahan had not wanted to see a vacuum in Persia, and had rejected 
his son Dara Shikoh’s request in 1642 to occupy Sistan and Harat.® 
In his embassy to Persia sent in 1646, Shah Jahan sought Persian 
friendship and advised ‘Abbas II to let Nazar Muhammad Klian 
migrate to the Hijaz’; but during this Central Asian crisis, ‘Abbas 
II played his cards well. 
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In Badakhshan the Mughals met with verj' stifiF resistance from 
‘Abdul ‘Aalz Khan and the Uabek chiefs. Shah Jahan decided to 
put an end to the Central Asian adventure. Prince Murad was 
replaced in the hlughal command by Auiangzeb who concluded an 
agreement with Nazar Muhammad Khan. The Mughals evacuated 
Balkh in 1647, and Nazar Muhammad Khan returned accom¬ 
panied by a small Persian force with ‘Abbas II's instructions to its 
commander not to proceed b^’ond Harat and to avoid armed con¬ 
flict with the Mughals.^ Under Aurangzeb the Mughal expedition¬ 
ary force began its disastrous retreat in winter over the snow-bound 
Hindu Kush, marking the end of the Mughal dream, which had 
begun with Babur, of incorporating Khurasan and Central Asia in 
a Muslim empire ruled from Delhi. 

"With the failure of the Central Asian expedition Shah Jahan's 
prestige, which was so high in 1642, sank low. His Sunm alliance 
had flagged and the Ottoman Sultan Ibrahim (1640-8), with whom 
he had exchanged no direct epistles, remained cold and indifferent. 
An earlier treaty of peace between Murad IV and ‘Abbas II had 
given the Safavids some sense of security.* According to Persian 
sources‘Abbas 11 ct'en rcceivedlbrShlm’sblessingfor a diversion in 
the direction of Qandahar.® In any case, the Persian Sl»h soon 
began to exercise diplomatic pressure for the return of Qandahar, 
and finally occupied it by force of arms in 1649.* Three Mughal 
expeditions between 1649 and 1652 failed to recover it from the 
Perskins. 

By 1649 SI^ Jahan, who was the first Indian Muslim sovereign 
since Muhammad bin Tughluq to think of the Sunni Islam, if not 
the whole Dar al-Islira, as a single unity and had initiated a poHcty 
for its solidanty, saw* his policy crumble in consequence of his own 
errors. It was ironical that the author of this policy found himself 
in complete isolation in the world of Islam. His efforts to regain 
Uzbek confidence were cold-shouldered by ‘Abdul‘Aziz Khan who 
reported them in 1656 to ‘Abbas II to win Persian support in his 
quarrels with Uzbek rivals in Khwarizm.* 

The only overtures of friendship possible w'ere with the Otto¬ 
mans, who were still deeply inlerested in the stability of Uzbek 
rule and of Sunni Islam in Central Asia. Sultan Ibrahim had 
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written earlier to Nazar Muhammad Khan deploring the civil 
strife among the Uzbeks.^ This was followed by a letter from the 
Ottoman court to ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Khan giving him a friendly warning 
to be loyal to his father.^ This was the policy which Muhammad 
IV (i 648-87) inherited on his accession. With the growth of ‘Abbas 
II’s power a renewal of Ottoman-Mughal axis was natural. It is 
quite possible that the way for it was prepared by the verbal 
message sent by Dara Shikoh in his semi-official mission to the 
Ottoman grand vizier Mustafa Pasha; ^ though there is another 
possibility that this mission led by Mulla Shawqi was sent simply 
to offer devotions on behalf of the Qadiri Mughal Prince at the 
tomb of the founder of his order Shaykh ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani.^ 
Official cognizance of this mission was taken by Mustafa Pasha, who 
also sent a conciliatory letter to the Mughal chief minister.® 

In re-opening diplomatic relations, the initiative came from the 
Turks who, after the accession of Muhammad IV, sent in 1649 an 
embassy under Mutafarrika Sayyid Muhyi al-dln to the Mughal 
court to support the cause of Nazar Muhammad IChan and to 
request Shah Jahan to use his good offices in bringing about a 
reconciliation between Nazar Muhammad and his son ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz Khan.® 

Shah Jahan’s return embassy in 1652 was led by Sayyid Ahmad, 
a man of exceptional learning and charm, who carried lavish 
presents, and created a very favourable impression in the Ottoman 
court.’ The letter he brought narrated Shah Jahan’s version of the 
Mughal intervention in Uzbek affairs to settle their internal 
differences.® The next Turkish ambassador, who visited India in 
1653, was Dhulfiqar Agha, an ignorant Bosniak for whom the 
Turkish historian Na‘ima shows unmitigated contempt.® The letter 
he brought^® ^vas regarded by Shah Jahan as lacking in courtesy, 
a fault which he attributed to Muhammad IV’s youth and in¬ 
experience.^^ This Mughal reply sent in 1656 through Qa’im 
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tlie Mughal ambassador who accompanied Dhulfiqar Agha on 
his return journey.i The pattern was now set for the Mughal-Otto- 
man diplomatic correspondence; there was pique and peevishness 
on SMh Jahan's part at the discourtesies of imha in the Ottoman 
letters; and there were conciiiatoiy apologies and requests for the 
preservation of stability in Central Asia from the Ottoman side. 
The next Turkish envoy Ma'nzade Husain, son of the Druzc 
leader Fakhr al-din Ma'n, was unlike his predecessor an able man, 
and the letter he carried from Muhammad IV proposed sincere 
reconciliation.' This would have cemented Ottoman-Mughal 
friendship, but Ma'nzade Husain arrived too late, when the war of 
succession between Shah Jahan’s sons had already begun. He 
presented hts cr^entials to the WTong pretender. Prince Murad, 
and returned to Turkey in 1659, without accomplishing much. 
During this war of succession the Persians were secretly sup- 
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Aurangzeb’s ambassador Tarbiyat Khan who arrived at the 
court of ‘Abbas II in 1662 was first received hospitably, but later 
cold-shouldered, due to ‘Abbas’s taking offence at Aurangzeb’s 
anti-Shi‘r policies in the Deccan and the Mughal alliance with the 
UzbeksA Tarbiyat Khan was sent back to India in 1664 with the 
most insulting letter in the diplomatic history of the period, in 
which Aurangzeb was reminded of his usurpation, his treatment of 
his father and brothers, of his fanaticism and his incapacity in 
stamping out rebellions in his empire, and was threatened with 
Persian invasion.^ At the same time ‘Abbas II incited the Deccan 
rulers to rise in revolt against him.® To meet the Persian threat 
Aurangzeb mobilized his army,* but soon came the news of 
‘Abbas’s death, removing the danger of a Persian invasion, leaving 
behind a legacy of hostility, sharpened by Aurangzeb’s Sunni 
fanaticism which was matched by the Shi ‘1 bigotry of ‘Abbas II’s 
successors Sulayman (1664-94) and Sultan Husain (1694-1722), 
with neither of whom the Mughal Emperor exchanged any diplo¬ 
matic missions. Hostile intrigues continued on both sides. The 
Persians kept on inciting the tribesmen of north-west frontier 
against Aurangzeb, who in his turn sought alliance with the Uzbeks 
to offset Persian machinations.^ Aurangzeb’s son Akbar who had 
revolted against him in 16S6 was given asylum in Persia where he 
stayed threateningly close to the Mughal border whereas Ahmad 
IChan the Persian governor of Harat who rebelled against Sulayman 
in 1688 was given encouragement and assistance by Aurangzeb. 

The relations of Aurangzeb with other Muslim rulers outside 
India were correct and friendly. In 1665 there came envoys from 
the Sharif of Mecca, the ruler of Hadramawt, the Turkish gover¬ 
nors of Yemen and Basrah, and even from the Christian king of 
Ethiopia.’ Vast sums of money were sent to the Hijaz to be distri¬ 
buted among the poor and the needy, though later Aurangzeb was 
disillusioned by the greed and avarice of the Meccan Sharifs.® 

Pursuing Akbar’s policy of friendship with the rulers of Eastern 
Turkestan, whose petty kingdom marched with the hlughal pro¬ 
vince of Kashmir, Aurangzeb exchanged envoys with ‘Abdullah 
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Khan in 1665, and gave him honourable refuge in 1668 when he 
was dispossessed and expelled from Kashghar by his son Bulbars 
Khan. The deposed ruler of Kashghar lived at the hlughal court 
until 1675. On his death Bulbars Khan’s envoy was received in 
1690, and when he died in 1700 Aurangzeb intcrv’cncd by sending 
Arslan Khan, a nephew of the late king of Kashghar, who had 
been serving in the Mughal court, to take possession of that 
kingdom.' , . 

In 1671 Aurangzeb received a second envoy from Ethiopia, a 
Muslim envoy from the King of ‘Machin* (some kingdom, sornc- 
where in South East Asia), and exchanged diplomatic missions with 
Aniisha Khan, the ruler of Urganj.^ In 1661 Husain Pasha, the 
Turkish governor of Basrah, had sent Aurangzeb a letter of con¬ 
gratulations on his accession and a gift of horses; later in disgrace 
at the Ottoman court he took refuge in India and joined Aurang- 
zeb's service, as did also his successor-designate to the governor¬ 
ship of Basrah, Yahya PSsha.® 

No Ottoman embassy had arrived on the occasion of Aurangzeb’s 
accession; nor did Aurangzeb’s projected embassy to Turkey in 
1667 materialize. In 1690, five years after the defeat of Qara 
Mustafa at Vienna, when the Ottoman empire was in distress, the 
Ottoman Sultan Suleiman 11 (1687-91) sent Ahmed Aqa as his 
ambassador to India to seek Auraogzcb’s aid.^ The Turkish am¬ 
bassador was received coldly and Aurangzeb’s answer was not 
copied in the Ottoman records {Name Deften) probably because of 
its indifferent tone, which might have been occasioned by Ottoman 
negligence in not sending an embassy to Aurangzeb until the 
thirty-second year of his reign and even then only to solicit Mughal 
aid .5 The Safavids were now too weak and ineffective to stimulate a 
renewal of Ottoman-Mughal alliance. 

In the early eighteenth century there %vas little diplomatic 
activity. Conditions in the sub-contincnt tvere chaotic and the 
Ottoman empire W’as in retreat in Europe when a Mughal embassy 
arrived in Istanbul in 1717.® 
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In 1713 Shah Husain, the Safavid ruler sent Mir Murtaza as his 
ambassador to Farrukh Siyyar in India.^ The Safavid dynasty soon 
came to an end.ButNadir Shah invaded India and sacked Delhi in 
1738. In 1744 Muhammad Shah (1719-48) the powerless Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi, sent Sayyid ‘Ata-Ullah Bukhari as his am¬ 
bassador to the Ottoman Sultan Mahmud warning him against the 
tactics of Nadir Shah, and proposing a common alliance against 
him. The Ottoman reply sent through Selim Effendi agreed with 
the Mughal view,^ All the same the Turks suffered a crushing 
defeat at the hands of Nadir Shah in 1747. In this period the 
Persians looked at the Indian Muslims with some contempt and 
their viewpoint is reflected in the memoirs of the poet Shaykh 
‘All Hazin.® 

Diplomatic exchanges between the ineffective Mughal emperors 
and the rulers of Dar al-lslam continued until the end of the 
eighteenth century. A Mughal embassy was received in the Otto¬ 
man court in 1750.^ Ottoman envoys to Delhi between 1750 and 
1799 included among others Haji Yusuf Agha, whose son Muham¬ 
mad Amin Pasha became the Turkish grand vizier in 1769. 

In the wake of these diplomatic exchanges between the Mughals 
and the sovereigns of the Muslim world came other associations 
and influences. Persian, Central Asian, and Ottoman nobles, dis¬ 
satisfied with the patronage of their masters at home, took refuge 
in the Mughal court, where they were well received and often 
appointed to high positions. They included two Ottoman govern¬ 
ors of Basrah, three Persian governors of Qandahar, two of whom 
were Saafavid princes,® and a stream of noblemen from all over 
Central Asia and Persia. Under Babur and during the first phase of 
Humayun’s reign the court had a Central Asian complc.\ion; after 
Humayun’s return from Persia the Persian influx began. Bayram 
Khan, Turkish in culture but with pronounced Shrite proclivities, 
represented the synthesis of the two cultural streams. Under Akbar 
there was an influx of rationalist intellectuals escaping from the in¬ 
hibiting orthodoxy of ‘Abdullah IChan Uzbek in Transoxiana, and 
of Persian poets migrating from Iran where the lack of patronage 
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by the Safavids was diverting the course of the main stream^ of 
Persian poetr)' from its own soil to hospitable India. These foreign 
aristocratic, intellectual, religious and cultural elements served as 
a counter-balance to Ahbar’s policy of Indianization of the admin¬ 
istration and culture of his empire. Having freshly arrived, and 
conserv'ative of their own cultural values at a high intellectual level, 
these elements reinforced the Islamic heritage of Indo-Muslim 
culture, giving it a new impulse of resistance to cultural eclecti¬ 
cism. Resistance to Hindu influences was stronger in the Persian 
ShVi elements; though the complete antithesis to Akbar's heretical 
eclectidsm came in the form of the Naqshbandt movement as 
sponsored by Khwaja Baql-billah, who had emigrated from 
Central Asia. Persian painters continued to keep the Mughal school 
distinct from the RJjput to which the inherent iconographic 
instinct of the local Hindu painters and their Hindu patrons was 
giving birth. Turkish architects like Yusuf, disciple of the re¬ 
nowned Sinan, and Persian builders like Mlrak Ghiyalh' pro¬ 
vided the antithesis to the movement for the synthesisof Hindu and 
Muslim styles of architecture. The poetic style of Fighanl brought 
from Shiraz by 'Urfi gave to the sabk-i Hindi (Indian school) of 
Persian poetry a ne^v intellectual dimension which led not only to 
great literary creation in itsovm tight during the next two centuries, 
but also weaned away the general Muslim intelligentsia from 
taking interest in Hindu and Hindi literatures to which the im¬ 
perial patronage had been extended by Akbar and his followers. 
Emigre statesmen like Fath-Ullah Shh^i were the antithesis of 
Hindu adminisUatots like Raja Todar Mai*; they grafted on 
Akbar s educational, fiscal and reform policies an impress of 
Khutasani institutions. 

In Jahangir’s reign Persian influences were all-powerful in the 
palace where NOr Jahan, beautiful, talented and intriguing, ruled 
the Emperor s heart, and through it the Empire. Her relations, 
I timad al-dawlah and Asaf Khan, were supreme at court. Elder 
statesmen like Mirza Aziz Koka reproached Jahan^r for plaring 
all power in the hands of the Persians.* Despite Shah Jahan’s 
strong Sunni proclivities and his quarrek with Persia, his court was 
still dominated by the Persian faction. ’Three of his amir al umara 
^fchUtciuTe {hUntw; Period), Bombay 195S, 92-93; 
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(chief nobles), Asaf Khan, ‘Ali Mardan Khan and Mir Jumla, 
were Persians. ‘All Mardan Khan, the former Persian governor of 
Qandahar, who had deserted to the Mughals, was trusted by Shah 
Jahan to such an extent that he was appointed governor of Kashmir 
close though itwastothePersian frontier, and given command of the 
expedition against the Uzbeks near the north-western borders of 
the Safavid Empire. But generally the Persian nobles were sym¬ 
pathetic to the Safavid interest, and could hardly be relied upon 
in the event of military conflict with Persia.^ Some of them con¬ 
tinued to hold vested interests in Persia.^ Therefore on the whole 
Shah Jahan preferred Central Asians (Turanis),® and his reign 
marks the turning point in the rivalry between Irani and Turani 
factions at the Mughal court. During the reign of Aurangzeb the 
Turani party gained definite ascendancy. 

Shah Jahan’s court was the centre for an impressive array of 
elements; the stream of ambassadors arriving from Turkey, Persia, 
and Central Asia; merchants from Iraq, Khurasan, Turkey, China, 
South East Asia, and Europe; and scholars and soldiers of fortune 
who made their way to Delhi in search of a new career from all 
over the Muslim world.^ This was a one-way traffic, leading from 
Dar al-Islam to India. No outstanding Indian Muslim migrated to 
Persia or anywhere else except to the Hijaz. With the improve¬ 
ment of sea-communications, though they were at the mercy of the 
Portuguese, a two-way traffic grew between India and the 
Muslim Holy Land. Indian *ulaind like Sayyid ‘Ali Muttaqi and 
‘Abdul Wahhab Muttaqi settled down in the Hijaz, where they 
made valuable contributions to the study of Prophetic Tradition 
{hadith) and retained a link with India through their Indian 
disciples. ® 


(ii) Ddr aUIsJdm and the Kingdoms of Deccan and Gujarat 

The Bahmanid ICingdom in the Dcccan as well as the regional 
Sultanate of Gujarat, successor states of the Delhi sultanate, in the 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries bordered the Arabian Sea, and 
through merchants, travellers and pilgrims from the Hijaz remained 
in touch with the ne^^s of the major happenings in the Muslim 
world. 

Ahmad Shah ‘Wall’ BahmanI (1422-34) had re\’ersed the policy 
of his predecessors by giving preference in his administrative 
appointments to foreigners over Indian nobles. He attracted to his 
court some distinguished foreigners like Sajyid Husain Badakhshi 
and Abdullah Kurd, and raised a special corps of 3,000 archers 
from Iraq, Central Asia, Turkey and Arabia; in due course Dvo 
factions rose in the Bahmanid court, the AfaqI (foreigners) and the 
Deccani.^ 


The Bahmanids were also the first in the Indian subcontinent to 
exchange embassies with the Ottomans. Muhammad III Bahmani 
^nt an embassy to the Ottoman Muhammad II (1451-81), the 
Conqueror of Constantinople. Later an ambassador was sent by 
Mahmud Bahmani (1482-1518) through Egypt, where he suffered 
some misadventures, to Bayazid 11 (1481-1512).* 

Gujarat’s contact with the Muslim world abroad was a reaction 
to the Portuguese challenge in the Indian Ocean. It was a 
common menace to the commercial and navigational interests of 
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Malik Ayaz, originally a Russian renegade, culturally a Turk, 
was sold in captivity to Sultan Mahmud Begra, but due to his 
ability as a general and his generosity and foresight as a courtier he 
rose to be one of the foremost administrators of Gujarat. He was 
the first in India to realize the significance of the Ottoman Sultan 
Selim I’s (1512-20) occupation of Mamluk Egypt and the Hijaz, 
especially as it introduced the prospect of a new and powerful 
alliance against the Portuguese as well as greater control over the 
Indian Ocean for trade with Egypt and beyond, and greater 
security for pilgrims to Mecca; and wrote to Selim congratulating 
him on the conquest of ‘ ‘Arabis^*.^ 

About the same time diplomatic relations with the Safavids were 
established. In 1511 a Persian embassy from the court of Isma^il I 
was received by Muzaffar II (1511-22) in Gujarat.® The defeat of 
Isma‘il I at the hands of the Ottomans brought home to Muzaffar 
II the importance of friendly relations with the Ottoman court and 
he wrote to Selim congratulating him on his victories in Iraq and 
Persia, though the greater part of his letter was full of the account 
of his own victories in Malwa which he had recovered from 
Medani Rai and his Hindu confederates.® 

In 1525 Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-66) sent his first naval 
expedition in the Indian Ocean under Salman Reis, which sailed 
along the coasts of Yemen and Aden and took punitive action 
against elements hostile to the Ottomans.^ Soon after, Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujarat (1526-37) appealed to Suleiman for help 
against Humayun and the Portuguese.® So far as Humayun was 
concerned, the responsibility of provocation rested entirely on 
Bahadur himself, who had given refuge to rebels from his court 
including Zaman Mirza, a grandson of Sultan Husain Bayqara and 
a pretender to the Mughal throne. In answer to Humayun’s 
requests for extradition Bahadur had ■written rude and threatening 
letters.® Humayun*s invasion of Gujarat was initially successful, 
but he had to withdraw because of the pressure of Sher Khan 
(later Sher Shah) Suri on his north-eastern ilank. Suleiman the 
Magnificent could have hardly cared about the quarrel between 
Bahadur and Humayun, but the growth of Portuguese sea power 
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in the Indian Ocean certainly worried him. In 1535 they occupied 
Diu and ttvo years later invited Bahadur to their ships and 
murdered him.^ In 1538 the Turkish admiral Khadim Suleiman 
Pasha was sent to Gujarat with a force of forty-five galleys, carrying 
20,00 men, including 7,000 Janis^ries. The Turkish expedition 
failed to achieve its objective because of the failure of the Gujaratis 
to keep it in supplies, during the siege of Diu.* Mahmud III (1537- 
54) had succeeded Bahadur and civil strife, corruption and de- 
moralbation had set in in Gujarat.* During this expedition Suleiman 
wrote to Khudadad Khan, the governor of Surat,^ a Turk who had 
fortified the port of Surat in the Ottoman fashion, and whose artil¬ 
lery was Turkish in model and was known as Suleimani,® asking 
him to aid the Turkish expedition. In 1551 Suleiman sent another 
naval rapedition which was trapped and defeated by the Portu¬ 
gese in the Persian Gulf, and its commander Plrl Reis was be¬ 
headed by the order of the Ottoman sultan, who sent Murad Bey 
from Basrah to rescue the Turkish fleet, but he also failed.* 

In 1553 the famous Turkish admiral SidI ‘All Reis, who had 
seen swice in the Mediterranean under Khayr al-dln Pasha and 
oinan Paslu, and who like Pirt Reis was author of books on the art 
of naviption, was sent to rescue the Turkish fleet from Portu¬ 
gese blockade in the Persian Gulf and to bring it back to Suez; but 
battered by the Portuguese and driven by storms, 
Gujarat.^ On his way 
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in the throes of disorganized civil strife, and the Turkish admiral 
seeing that he would receive no effective reinforcements there to 
continue his struggle against the Portuguese, and finding it im¬ 
possible to risk a journey back by sea in his battered ships to Suez, 
which was now ^lly under the Portuguese control, started on his 
famous journey by land through Mughal India, Central Asia, and 
Persia. Most of the Turkish soldiers under him, took service in the 
Kingdom of Gujarat and settled down there. ^ 

The failure of Ottoman naval expeditions against the Portu¬ 
guese in the Indian Ocean contrasted sharply with the successes of 
Khayr al-din Barbarossa and his successors in the Mediterranean. 
Suleiman considered seriously the project of a canal across the 
Suez isthmus, linking the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, and a 
farman was issued to the governor of Egypt to that effect. Later, 
about 1580 an Ottoman geographer assessing the importance of 
naval power in view of Europe*s command of the oceans and the 
discovery of the Americas, again put forward the proposal of a 
canal across the Suez isthmus.- It is interesting that after the 
Russian occupation of Kazan and Astrakhan, a similar plan was 
considered by Suleiman, namely, to dig a canal linking the Don 
and the Volga to re-establish Ottoman communications with 
Central Asia; and similarly it was given up. 

Even though the Kingdom of Gujarat in its weaker and decadent 
phase could not effectively help the Ottoman expeditions, it 
continued to accept and absorb Turkish elements. There were 
Turkish, gunners in the army of Muzaffat III (1560-^3).® On the 
coast of Gujarat Muslims from the Turkish provinces as well as 
from Persia, East Indies, and East Africa continued to come and 
settle.* They contributed to the growth of a composite Muslim 
Gujarati culture; ‘most of the elegant arts and crafts that are now 
common in Gujarat were copied from men of skill and genius from 
other countries, and Gujarat like an accomplished person became 
a collection of merits gathered from other sources.’® 

In the Deccan the rulers of three out of five successor states to 
the Bahmam Kingdom, Yusuf‘Adil Shah of Bijapur (1490-1510), 
Qasim Barld of Bidar (1487-1504) and Quli Qutb Shah of Gol- 
conda (1512-43) claimed Turldsh ancestry. Of these Qutb Shah 

* SidI ‘AU Reis, 37, 37; IlajT Khalifa, 77. 

* Uzunfurfill, in, i, 33-33. • M.S., 306. 
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was descended from the Qara-Qoyunlu,i tlie others probably 
belonged to tribes of Azarbaijan; and ‘Adil Sbab, wbose claim to 
be a descendant of the Ottoman Sultan Alurad II was spurious, 
was ‘in fact enrolled among the young slaves of Shaykh Safi’ and 
his descendants continued their loyalty to the Safavid housed Two 
of these Deccani dynasties, the ‘Adil Shall! and the Qutb Shah! 
were Shi'ite, while Ilurhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar was con¬ 
verted to Shi'ism in 1538 by a Persian cmigrd, Shah Tahir. 

These three kingdoms looked to Safavid Persia rather than 
Ottoman 'Turkey as their strong link with Dar al-Islam. Only Amir 
Barid of Bidar was hostile to the Safavids. He imprisoned the am¬ 
bassador of Isma'il I to Vijyanagar. but later released him on the 
requKt of Isma'il ‘Add Shah (1510-34) of Bijapur.’ The name of 
Ismail I and his successors were read in the Friday /i/iiil 4 ax in 
Golconda and Bijapur.* Husain Nizam Shah (1553-65) sent 
Khurshah ibn Qubad as his ambassador to Tahmiisp, who stayed 
m lersia from 1545 to 1563 and wrote there his famous universal 
history. Close diplomatic ties between the Safavids and the Deccan 
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After ‘Abbas I the Deccan states continued to look to the Safavid 
Persia for help,^ but Safi was too weak to exert any pressure on 
Shah Jahan, who absorbed Ahmadnagar into the Mughal empire 
in 1633. In 1636 ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah acknowledged Mughal 
suzerainty, and in the khutba which was now read in the Sunni 
manner, Shah Jahan^s name was substituted for that of Safi." 
Shah Jahan informed Safi of these successes in the Deccan in the 
letter he sent through Mir Husaini.® But still the Deccan rulers con¬ 
tinued to regard the Safavids as their spiritual protectors.^ Apart 
from the sectarian loyalties, one of the major causes of the attach¬ 
ment of the Deccan states to the Safavids was the presence of 
Persian nobles who held influential positions in their courts. 
During the Mughal war of succession (1657-8) ‘Abbas II incited 
the rulers of the Deccan to revolt against the Mughals.® The 
struggle of Bijapur and Golconda against Aurangzeb was en¬ 
couraged by him and by his successor Sulayman I.® 

The next state in the Deccan which sought friendly ties with 
Dar al-Islam was that of Mysore. Its ruler Tipu Sultan sent an 
embassy to the Ottoman sultan ‘Abd al-HamId I in 1785 to obtain 
from him an investiture of confirmation for himself as the ruler of 
Mysore.^ It has been suggested that Tipu Sultan turned to the 
Ottoman sultan because his attempts to get recognition from the 
Mughal court were thwarted by the agents of the Nizam of Hyder¬ 
abad.® Actually Tipu Sultanas mission was also meant to forge 
closer commercial ties and to obtain the services of Turkish techni¬ 
cians; and his chief object was to seek an alliance against the 
British East India Company.® He received the Ottoman caliphal 
investiture, but did not succeed in other matters. In fact Tipu 
Sultan’s correspondence with the Ottomans was parallel to his 
efforts to make an anti-British alliance with Napoleon. Tipu 
Sultan also tried to secure an alliance with Zaman Shah, the Amir 
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of Afghanistan, and maintained friendly relations with the Imam 
ofMascat.^In 1798 the OuomanSellmlU, pressed by hiscncmics in 
Europe and Egj'pt and keen to maintain British goodwill, sent to 
Tipu Sultan a letter through the British governor-genera! of India, 
Lord Wellesley, advising him to direct his hostilities against the 
French rather than the British. Tipu Sultan wrote back to say that 
since the British were the aggressors in his territor)’, his jihad 
could only be against them.® 

Throughout the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth 
centurj' elements from the Arabian coast, Arabs from the Hijaz 
and Hadramawt, Somalis and other East Africans (generally knonm 
as Siddis) continued to come and find employment in the irregular 
forces of the Nizams of Hyderabad, and the sultan of Hadramawt 
was also a titled noble of the court of the Nizam. 

* Mahmud Iluaum, 460-*, 47<>-8o. 
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(i) Sayytd Ahmad Khan and Jamal al-din Afghani. 

The Indian Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, or the ‘War of Independence’ 
as it is now described in India and Pakistan was also, if one may 
use a Toynbeean expression, an ‘archaic’ attempt of the Indian 
Muslims to recover their lost power in India. Its failure, due to the 
lack of organization spelt the disintegration and collapse of the 
feudal structure of Muslim society. This defeat was accepted as 
final by the Indian Muslims in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and they felt the need of a new kind of leadership—a 
leadership of adjustment—to find a modus vivendi with the British 
rulers and their resurgent Hindu compatriots. From 1858 to 1898, 
this leadership was provided by Sayyid Ahmad Khan.^ The most 
formidable challenge to it came from a non-Indian Muslim, Jamal 
al-din al-Afghani.^ 

The disagreement between Jama! al-din al-Afghani and Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan consists of three cardinal points; 

1. Al-AfghanI did not agree with the extremist rationalism of 
at least some of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s views, and regarded his new 
*//« al-Kalam as a heresy in so far as it seemed to falsify the words 
of the Qur’an. 

2. He regarded Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s religious views and his 
educational programme as ancillaries to his political servitude to 
British interests in India, whereas al-AfghanI himself was bitterly 
anti-British. 
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3. As a logical consequence of the second point, he saw Sajyid 
Ahmad Ivhan as his main adversar)’ in India, opposed to Pan- 
Islamism, isolating the Indian Muslims from the rest of Dar-al 
Islam, especially from the Turks, and hostile to the conception of a 
universal Muslim KhilS/aO 

Thjre is at least one point in common between the views of al- 
Afghani and of Sajyid Ahmad Khan: both believe Islam to be 
rapable of an evolutionary process within the present and 
future history of mankind and in accord with itA The difference 
between thern is that the Indo-Muslim 'modernist’ was always 
concerned with the particular, the concrete, the detailed; while 
Ins adversary was concerned with the general, the generalized and 
the emotionally surcharged abstract. The transition which marks 
b^id ^a^d Khan’s forward journey from apologetics pure and 
mple to a highly individualistic exposition of a modernist ‘llm 
reiiS, ’ 1 ' of an adjustment between 
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Uprooted generation. ^ The scholastic method which the Mu^tazi- 
lites and the earlier miitahaJlmfm had developed for defence 
against and compromise with Greek thought was no longer 
valid for creating a modus vivendi with the empiricism of the 
modern physical sciences. ‘Therefore*, he argued, ‘in this age . . . 
a modern *Ilm al-Kaldm is necessary by which we may either 
demonstrate the principles of modern sciences to be erroneous or 
else show that the principles of Islam are not opposed to them.*^ 

For this objective he used two media, a popular one, his literary 
journal TaJidhib al~Akhlaq^; and a specialized and much more 
controversial one, a neo-Mu‘taziUte exegesis of the Qur’an. In 
both the entire structure of his argument is based on what he 
regarded as two basic Qur’anic principles: one of approach, of 
‘speaking to people according to their powers of comprehension’; 
the other a scholastic criterion: ‘Islam is Nature, and Nature is 
Islam,’ 

Starting from these premises he arrived at fifty-two points of 
divergence from the traditionally accepted Sunni Islam. Forty-one 
of these, though contraiy to the consensus of Hanafi orthodoxy, 
are found in the individual writings of earlier Muslim thinkers. 
His critical views on the authenticity of hadith were preceded by 
those of al-Razi,® In his doctrine of Personal Adherence (tagh'rf-f- 
shakhst) he extended the easy-going views of Shah Wali-Ullah to 
include, along with the four orthodox Sunni schools, the Ash'arites 
and the Mu'tazilites, and even in this he was following the prece¬ 
dent of al-Ghazzali.® In emphasizing the existence of the laws of 
nature he was following al-Jahiz; in denying miracles he was 
following the Mu’tazilite Hisham bin ‘Amr al-Fmvatl. His view 
that the excellence of the Qur’an is not due merely to its rhetorical 
perfection, was based on that of Abu Musa ‘Isa ibn Sablh al- 
Muzdar, and his 'association of angels and devils with man’s good 
qualities and evil instincts’ had already been suggested by the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’.'^ His denial of the naskh (repeal of verses in the 
Qur’an) had a parallel development in the writings of Shaykh 
Muhammad 'Abduh, Jamal al-dln al-Afghani’s collaborator and 
associate; on this question Naw\ab Siddlq Hasan IChan, leader of 
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the AhUi Hadith movement in India, also agreed with him.^ The 
line of modernism taken by the aUManur group in Egj'pt on 
questions such as polygamy or slavery is similar to his. To sum up 
in Hall’s words, ‘one would sec on reflection that Sir Sajyid lias 
done nothing more than proclaim all at once, openly, and for the 
scholar and the commoner alike, those views which had been in¬ 
dividually set down in the works of individual Muslim writers and 
vere hitherto known only to the most learned among the 'ulamd'.* 
In addition. Hall counts eleven innovations of his that are with¬ 
out precedent in earlier Islam. These belong to the category of 
modernist apologetics.® 
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as connoting correlative—and of course antagonistic—historical 
phenomena.’ ^ Sayyid Ahmad IChan’s response to this challenge was 
a complete surrender to the impact of modern ideas, although he 
participated as much as al-AfghanI in the ‘Muslim discovery of the 
West which was in large part a pained discovery of Western anti¬ 
pathy to Islam.’ 2 But unlike al-AfghanI he was concerned with 
only a fraction of the Muslim world—the Indian Muslims, whose 
leadership had been thrust upon him by historical circumstances 
within India. Al-Afghani was the strategist of defence; Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan was the strategist of defeat, and he considered his 
o^vn mission similar to that of Nasir-al-din Tusi or ‘Ala al-din 
Juwayni under the Mongols.® 

This in itself might not have led to contemporary and later 
criticism, had he not carried his programme to extremes, equating 
the interest of Indian Muslims with an unquestioning loyalty to all 
policies of the expanding British empire, and equating Islam itself 
with the values of Victorian England. In this his principal objective 
was twofold: weaning his community ‘from its policy of opposition 
to one of acquiescence and participation, and by weaning the 
government from its policy of suppression to one of paternalism'.^ 
In this approach he showed from 1858 to 1898 a consistency which 
decade after decade widened the gulf between him and the neo- 
revivalist political consciousness of Indian Islam inspired by the 
political convulsions of the contemporary world of Islam. By 1870, 
partly due to his efforts, but mainly to reorientation by the policy 
experts of the British government in India, the official attitude to 
Muslims had considerably softened. 

Jamal al-din al-AfghanI viewed the British very much with the 
shrewd and suspicious eyes of an Afghan of the border. He was a 
nomad in politics; not the subject citizen of a powerful universal 
state. Al-Afghani’s personality was inspiring and magnetic; but 
moderation was never one of his cardinal virtues. His attacks on 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan on this point were violent. The motive he 
attributed to his adversary’s Commentary on the Qur’an w'as that 
its purpose was ‘to weaken the faith of the Muslims, to serve the 
ends of the aliens, and to mould the Muslims in their ways and 
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beliefs’.' Saj7id Ahmad Klian’s trust in the bona fides of the 
British Government in trying to improve the lot of the Indian 
Muslims he regarded as supreme folly, and for Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan s associates he used even deadlier invective.' 

While modern means of communication had brought the 
countries of the late ninetccnth-centuiy world of Islam closer 
together, Hall s Musaddas had generated a popular interest in 
historical Islam which was fed at all levels by popular literature, 
the Indo-Mushm ‘romantic’ interest in extra-Indian Islam came 
to be fomsed at two points of its victorious contact with Europe, 
the Ibenan peninsula and the Ottoman empire. 

In 1870 Sayyid Ahmad Khan had been as pro-Turkish as any 
Mher educated Indian Muslim. It tvas he who had popularized the 
mkish rap (Fez) in Muslim India. In 1870 in a letter he had 
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between loyalty to their British rulers and symapthy for the Dar 
al-Islam in retreat. Sayyid Ahmad Khan ‘had one love, and only 
one—^Muslim India. He could not tolerate anything which in his 
view was likely to threaten the future of the Indian Muslims’,^ He 
tried to force his choice on his community. The first of his fifty- 
two innovations listed by Hali, was his indifference to the consen- 
SUS.2 In this case the consensus, not so much of the ‘^ulama, as of 
the middle-class intelligentsia, decided to ignore his advice, and 
chose not loyalty to the ruling Power and political security, but 
loyalty to the Dar al-lslam and political adventure. It accepted not 
only Jamal al-din al-Afghani’s political ideology of Pan-Islamism, 
but also his political expediency of recognizing the Ottoman 
sultan as the Khalifa of all Muslims. 

In 1880 S al-Afghani’s writings were quite familiar in India. 
Articles from al-^Urwat aUWuthqa were being translated and 
published in Dar al-Saltanaty Calcutta and Mushir 4 Qaisar, 
Lucknow.® The Muslims of Calcutta professed for al-AfghanI 
‘something like worship’.^ Shibli Nu'mani had met Shaykh 
Muhammad ‘Abduh in Egypt and had come to some extent under 
the influence of aUAfghanl.^ Later his influence on Abu’J ICalam 
Azad was profound.® Iqbal was deeply under al-Afghani’s influ¬ 
ence and made him his mouth-piece for his own ideas on the ideal 
Muslim State.’ 

In al-Afghanl’s articles in the *Urwat al-Wuthqoy one finds those 
basic ideas which were later developed by the leaders of the Indian 
Khilafat movement. He regarded it the religious duty of Muslims 
to reconquer any territory taken away from them by others, and if 
this was not possible, then to migrate from what had become as a 
result of alien conquest the Diir aUharb (land of w’ar), to some other 
land in the Dar Resistance to non-Muslim aggression and 

reconquest w’as the duty not merely of the Muslims of the parti¬ 
cular region involved, but of all Muslims. The tragedy of the Dar 
al-Islam w'as tliat it was being conquered by others in detail 
without any concerted resistance. Similarly, the cause of the 
decline of Islam was that it was no longer politically integrated and 
all-embracing; it had become reduced to religious dogmas without 
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the necessary principle of movement to enliven it. The *ulama of 
various lands had lost mutual contact; the common people of one 
Muslim country kne^v even less about those of another. Al- 
Afghani traced this malaise to the political ambition of the 'Abbusids 
who had brought about a division between the Khilufat and the 
movement of (religious) thought (ijlihad); this division was con¬ 
trary to the practice of the four ‘orthodox’ caliphs; and more than 
anything else led to the rise of various schisms and heresies in 


Islam. The solution which al-AfghanI proposed was that the 
ulama of Islam should build up their regional centres in v’arious 
lands, and guide the commoners by ijtihad based on the Qur’an 
and the haditlv, these regional centres should be affiliated to a 
universal centre based at one of the holy places, where represen¬ 
tatives of the various centres could meet in an effort towards a 
unified ijtihad, in order to revitalize the umma and prepare it to 
meet external challenges.^ 

^ His Pan-Islamist views were deeply associated with a revivalist 
interwt in historical Islam a trend to which the Indian Muslims 
had become responsive since the last three decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Now, if the history of Islam was a single historical 
proc«s, It followed that the threat to the independence of one 
Muslim country was a threat to all. Al-AfghanI therefore deplored 
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During the century that followed this claim was consolidated 
due to the continual transfer of Ottoman provinces containing 
Mushm population to non-Muslim rulers and to the emergence of 
Muslim solidarity in face of the imperial expansion of the West at 
the expense of Dar al-Islam ^ The interest in Khildfat was 
specially more marked in countries where Muslims were in a 
minority like Russia ^ or India Shah Muhammad Ishaq had 
migrated to Mecca in 1841, and since then the trend of Wali- 
Ullahi Uilamd and later of the Deobandis was to champion the 
cause of the Ottoman caliphate ® The Shl'ite intellectual leaders 
of India Amir ‘All, Badr al-din Tayyabji and Chiragh ‘All also 
considered the universal Ottoman caliphate as the political solu¬ 
tion for the whole of Dar al-lslam * 

Another element which substantiated the Ottoman claim of 
Khtlafat in Muslim India was the earlier British exploitation of it 
for reasons of policy During the mutiny of 1857 the British had 
obtained a proclamation of the Ottoman sultan advising the Indian 
Muslims to be loyal to the British, and during the Crimean War 
the British themselves had magnified Turkey in the Indian eyes ® 
In the second half of the nineteenth century, Sultan ‘Abdul- 
‘Aziz’s claim ® to be the universal Khalifa of Islam was generally 
accepted by the Indo-Mushm middle-class intelligentsia ^ It can 
be safely assumed that he was the first Ottoman sultan in whose 
name the hhiitha was read m Indian mosques ® 

The Ottoman caliph was a symbol which in spite of his deep 
distrust of ‘Abdul Hamid II, Jamal al-din al-Afghani could not 
afford to ignore He had examined the possibilities of cahphal 


‘ Arnold J Toj'nbee, Survey of International Affairs 1925 , London, 1927, 1, 
32-33 

* 1 he mo\'cment m Russia under Isma i{ Bej Gasprmsk> had also recen ed 
Its inspiration from al AfgbSni (S A Zcnko\'sky, Pan-Txtrhsm and Islam tn 
Russia CambridRC, Mass , i960) 

* Ubajd Ullah Sindhi, Shah Walt XJllah aur unKi st^asi tahrtk, Lahore, 
19S2 110 

* Amir ‘All, Memoirs’, IC, (1932)* 5 ®Si Husain B Tj'abji Dadruddm 

Bomba>, 1952, 50-51, 73, Blunt, 45-59 cf C G IiTo\\T\t:,The Perstan 
Rnolution 1905-1909, 30 

‘ Swid Mahmud KhiUifat aur Islam 80, M II Abbas All about Khdafat, 
45-59 ^ Chirol /ndin, London, 1926, 217-18, Tufaj! Ahmad htusalmanon ha 
rtsushan nmstaqbtl, Delhi, 1954 273 

* S Blunt The Future of Islam lyondon 1882 Si—84 
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candidates in the Sudan and the Hijaz.' To the end he toyed with 
the idea of trying the Egj'ptian Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi as KIiaUfa~; 
but Egypt had already come under non-Muslim political and econ¬ 
omic tutelage. AI-Afhganl had no illusions about ‘Abdul-Hamid 
II; the sultan was trying to exploit Pan-Islamism and pro- 
Khilafat enthusiasm to secure his position at home and abroad, the 
Afghan idealist was seeking to make these two movements the 
rallying points of the umma for the collective defence of Dar al- 
Islam. It was a precarious alliance which ended with the death of 
al-Afghani in suspicious circumstances in Istanbul in 1897. 

In India, Sayj’id Ahmad Khan found his community faced at 
the end of the nineteenth century with the embarrassing question 
posed by Sir "William Hunter three decades earlier: ‘Arc they 
bound in conscience to rebel against the Queen?’ Whether his 
communit}’ agreed with him or not, his answer remained the same: 
We are devoted and loyal subjects of the British government,.. . 
« e are not the subjects of Sultan ‘Abdul Hamid II;... He neither 
had, nor ran have any spiritual jurisdiction over us as Khalifa. His 
title of Khahfa is effective only in his own land and only over the 
Musluns under his sway.’’ 

He deplored the administrative weakness of Turkey and blamed 
BtW.bT H«’’'g»vina.‘ He assured the 
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Pan-Islamism. Both Hali^ and Shibll^ had expressed their 
disappointment at the limited achievement of Aligarh. Nadvat 
aVulafnd was no longer Aligarh’s complement; it became its anti¬ 
thesis. Deoband had become a dynamic centre of the Muslim 
freedom movement. In Aligarh itself a revolt developed under the 
leadership of Mawlana Muhammad *Ali, which forced Viqar al- 
IMulk to invest all the funds collected for converting the Muham- 
mudan Anglo-Oriental College into a Muslim university (the 
cherished dream of Sayyid Ahmad Khan), into Turkish govern¬ 
ment bonds.® The birth of the Muslim university was delayed by 
political interference; and soon Mawlana Muhammad ‘All set up 
its second rival, the Jamt'a Milliyya-i Islamiya in Aligarh itself. 
A supporter of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s religious views,^ and an 
apologist for his political attitude ^ Muhammad ‘AIT was very 
critical of the loyalist policy followed by the Aligarh movement. 
Sentenced to imprisonment for his fiery article ‘The Choice of the 
Turks’, written when the Turks entered the World War I, he 
emerged at the end of the war as a dynamic leader of the Khilafat 
Movement, which soon became a powerful mass agitation. The 
Khilafat Committee was formed in 1919; and in the following year 
Muhammad ‘Ali led a deputation to England to press the British 
government to let the Ottoman caliph retain his pre-war frontiers, 
especially his custody of the Hijaz and Palestine.® The Khilafat 
Movement emphasized the freedom of the universal Khalifa^ from 
foreign control. This explains the Khilafat Movement’s sympathy 
with Mustafa Kamal rather than the puppet Muhammad VI, and 
its contempt for Sharif Husain of Mecca. As a protest against the 
harsh treatment of Turkey in the Treaty of Sevres, 18,000 Indian 
Muslims began a movement of unplanned migration to Afghan¬ 
istan which involved them in untold hardship.’ 

The abolition of the Khilafat by Mustafa Kamal in 1924 affected 
Indian Muslims politically more than any other Muslim commun¬ 
ity. Muslim India was extremely perturbed at the growing British 
influence in the Hijaz under Sharif Husain, whose claim to 
Khilafat ^vas contemptuously repudiated. It gave moral support to 
Ibn Sa'ud in his occupation of the Hijaz, though registering 

* Hall. ii 86. • Ikram, 47-76, 211-34. 

* Ikram, Matej-i Kmcthar, 130. 

* Xluhammad |A1I, My Lt/e, A Fragment, ed. Afzal Iqbal, Lahore, 1946, 219. 

* Muhammad ‘Alt, Prcsid. Add. m the 1923 session of the Ind Nat. Conjjrcss. 

* To>'nbee, op. cit. 49. » |b,d. 554-5. 
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shocks at his Wahhabi iconoclasm. The question of the freedom of 
the Hijaz from non-Muslim dominance had become so important 
that the question of Khilafat itself receded in the background, and 
Indian Muslim delegations did not participate in the Cairo 
Khilafat Conference in 1926. 


(Hi) Abu'l Kalam Asad’s theory of Khilafat 

For the intellectual definition of the Khilafat movement one has 
to turn to Mawlana Abu’I-Kalam Azad, who was educated at 
Mecca had come under the influence of Shaykh Muhammad 
Abduh. tyas steeped in the political thinking of al-AfghanI, and 
had modelled his paper al-Hilal on ‘Urwat al-Wuthqa. 

He distin^ishcd between three contemporary reformist move- 
ments m Islam There was, first, westernized modernism; its 
followers, dazzled by European glamour’, had adopted a policy of 
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contain perfection within itseif; so what is needed is ijtihad to 
externalize that perfection; reconstruction, not modernism.^ 

On the political plane, discussing Pan-Islamism, he distin¬ 
guished between two kinds of opposing forces, the unifying ones 
and the dividing ones. The former presuppose a centralized 
direction of the Muslim social organism, the jama^a; the latter make 
for secession from it, in disunity and confusion, to a state of chaos 
which he called jahiliyya.^ Powers of centralized direction of the 
Muslim jama*a were concentrated in one individual, the Prophet, 
and after him in the Khilafat-i Khassa of the ‘orthodox’ caliphs 
{KhilafaUi-Rashida) which is to be distinguished from the mon¬ 
archical Khilafat-i~miiluki of the Umayyads, the ‘Abbasids and the 
Ottomans. He repeated al-Afghani’s views that the ‘Abbasids are 
to be blamed for having abandoned the duties of ijtihad. Even so 
the institution of a monarchical Khildfat remained the cognizable 
political centre of Ddr aUJslam. According to him the foundations 
of a Pan-Islamic society rest on five pillars : the adherence of the 
jania*a to one Khalifa or Imam; its rallying to the call of the 
Khalifa; its obedience to the Khalifa; hijraty or migration to the 
Ddr al-Islam, which can take many forms; and jihad which can also 
take many forms. For the Indo-Muslim section of the jama*a he 
favoured a regional imam or qa'idy a kind of a religious viceroy of 
the Ottoman Khalifa,^ and tried to persuade Mawlana Mahmud 
al-Hasan of Deoband to accept that responsibility.^ This was 
again, to some extent, in accord with the views of al-Afghanl. He 
bitterly attacked Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s attitude to the Turkish 
caliphate: and like al-Afghani, he argued on the authority of the 
Qur’an that jihad was obligatory against those who had occupied 
even a part of the Dar al-Islam. Political loyalty ^vas due to the 
Ottoman Khalifa, who unlike the Pope, was not a spiritual but a 
temporal leader, ‘as in Islam spiritual leadership is the due of 
God and his Prophet alone'. The obedience to the Khilafat-i 
tnuluki (monarchical caliphate) u'as therefore binding on all 
Muslims, though not in the same degree as submission to God and 
his Prophet. The monarchical Khalifa could be disobeyed only if 
his orders were contrary to the Qur’an and the Sunnah.^ 

* Abu’l I-Oilam Az3d, Khutbat, Lahore, 207-8 

* Ibid 320-31. ‘Ibjd. 159-60 * Ibid r6j-6 

* Ibid 219-20, 249-50, 2S7-8, these mcxts arc not difTcreni from those 
of Zij^a Coktlp, Turktsh Nahonaltim and n'estrrn Cnihzation, Hnp tr Ni%“izi 
Dcrke?, Tendon, 1959. 226-33. 
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In emphasizing Muslim integration into the Indian National 
Congress Abul-Kalam Azad made the mistake committed by 
Saj^id Ahmad Khan in a different context, of going against the 
ijma'\ and the ijma* (now a middle class consensus with mass 
following) rejected him. 


(iv) Iqbal; Modernism and neo-Pan-Islatnism 

The intellectual leadership of Muslim India passed to Muliam- 
mad Iqbal in the 1920s. His political philosophy was also based on 
the tv,o essential elements of Islam, the Unity of God, and the 
Prophethood of Muhammad.* According to Iqbal the Prophet of 
Islam stood bcUveen two stages of the evolution of human society: 
the psychic and the rational.* Though the source of this revelation 
was prophetic, its content and spirit felt its way towards the ration- 
ahstjc future. Islam, therefore, draws upon inner experience 
as a source of human knowledge and also on two rational sources, 
nature and history. The dynamism which resulted from the latter 
sources placed Islam in a position of conflict with what was static 
m Its Hellenistic heritage.* The growth of this trend in the works 
? al-BirOni signifies the passage of Muslim 
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transfer of the power of ijiikad from individual representatives of 
schools to a Muslim legislative assembly which, in view of the 
growth of opposing sects, is the only possible form ijma* can takein 
modern times, will secure contributions to legal discussion from 
laymen who happen to possess a keen insight into affairs. . . ^ 

This conception of ijtihad has been at work for some time in 
religious and political thought in Turkey, which alone of all Mus¬ 
lim countries has passed from medievalist idealism to positivist 
realism by a process of intellectual self-realization. One can see its 
stimulus in Halim Thabit’s new theories of Muslim law.^ Perhaps 
in the near future Turkey is to take even bolder steps in religious 
speculation, to balance which the Indian Islam may have to adhere 
to a ‘healthy conservatism^ For instance, it may not accept the 
Turkish theory of the separation of religion from the state.® 

On the other hand, Iqbal endorsed the view of Sa‘id Halim 
Pasha that Islam ‘is a harmony of idealism and positivism; and as 
a unity of the eternal verities of freedom, equality and solidarity, 
has no fatherland’; and there can be no Turkish, Arab, Persian or 
Indian Islam; in fact if certain regional customs have been assim¬ 
ilated in various Muslim lands at popular level they are 'more or 
less an impress of heathenism’ and as such have to be discarded.^ 

Commenting on the ijtihad of the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly on the abolition of Khiidfaty Iqbal deduced the theory 
that Khilofat need not necessarily be vested in a single individual; 
it can be vested in a body of persons, an assembly or a parliament.® 
He endorsed the view of Ziya Pasha that, although a real universal 
caliphate of all Muslim nations after they gain their independence 
would be an ideal thing, until this is achieved each Muslim state 
should first try to put its own house in order.® In the existing 
world situation political Islam could best survive neither by nar¬ 
row nationalism, nor in the form of a universal state, but in a multi¬ 
national free association, something like a league of nations of 
Islam." 

Thus on the political plane Iqbal accepted al-Afghani’s view of 
regarding Mecca as the accepted religious centre; he searched for a 
political centre of Dar aUIslam by c.xamining al-Maw'ardi’s 

* Iqb3!i Reconitntetion, 165. * Ibid. 145. * Ibid. 146. 
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theories in the light of recent developments,' and in agreement 
with Turkish thinkers decided to leave the vexed question of the 
Khilajat aside for the time being, and arrived at a multi-national 
concept of Pan-Islamism. This made it possible for him to reduce 
al-Afghani’s concept of a north-w'cst-lndian-and-Central-Asian 
Muslim state ^ to the practical limits of Muslim politics in India by 
suggesting in 1930 the creation of a separate Muslim state within 
the Indian sub-conlinentA Since the concept of such a slate 
implied secession from predominantly Hindu India, he retained at 
least one element of Saj7id Ahmad Khan’s political thought, 
Muslim separatism within the sub-continent. 

* Tikr-i Iqhdt, loc. cit. 

* Ishtuq iiusain Qur«h5, in Sourcet cf Indian Tradition, cd. W. Th. dc Barj’, 
etc., New York, 1958, 827. 
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PART TWO 


MUSLIM INDIA IN RELATION TO 
HINDU INDIA 710 TO 1830 



I 


INTRODUCTORY: THE MUSLIM 
IMPACT 


(i) Conflicting Nature of the two Cultures 

‘For twelve long centuries’, comments Murray Titus, ‘Islam has 
been in contact with Hinduism in India. For twelve centuries each 
community has been confronted by the other.... Their differences 
of belief, together with communal aspirations on the one hand 
contending with an instinct for communal preservation on the 
other, have been the source of much friction which continues to the 
present day.’ ^ 

This is on the whole an understatement. The history of medieval 
and modern India is to a very considerable extent a history of 
Hindu-Muslim religio-cultural tensions, interspersed with move¬ 
ments or individual efforts at understanding, harmony and even 
composite development. The divisive forces have proved much 
more dynamic than the cohesive ones. It might be interesting for a 
student of speculative philosophy of universal history to travel part 
of the way with Spengler or Toynbee in their classification of 
civilizations to see whether the root of the conflict lies in the very 
nature of what Spengler calls the ‘Magian Culture’ and Toynbee 
the ‘Syrian Civilization’ on the one hand, and the ‘Indie’ or Hindu 
civilizations on the other,^ It is not proposed here to pursue that 
line of inquiry, or to study the distinguishing features of the two 
religions and the tNVO civilizations m detail, but only to outline very 
broadly the main contours of their tension in the sub-continent. 

As a religio-cultural force, Islam is in most respects the ‘v'ery 
antithesis of Hinduism’.® Hinduism is a large aggregate of belief, 
developed in the course of many centuries, evolving from the 
sacrificial hymns of the Vedas to the philosophical speculation of 
the Upanishads, the discipline of Yoga, the metaphysical subtleties 

' Murray Titus, Indian Jdam, 1930. 176, 

•Oswald Spenclcr, Decline of the Wett, Enp. tr. C. W. Atkinson, Ixindon, 
1926; Arnold J. Toj-nbee, A Study of Ilntory, London, 1939-O1. 

’ r. tv. Tliomas, ^lutaal Influence of Aluhammedanx and Hindus tn India, 
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of Vedanta and the passionate devotion of Bhakti. Islam, on the 
other hand, is bound by an austere central discipline, revolving 
round Quran, the Vox Dei, and hadUh, the Vox Prophetae\ and 
whatever speculation it has evolved or borrowed from external 
sources has been more or less adjusted to these two primary 
sources of religious authority. Psychologically Hinduism tends to 
be melancholy, sentimental and philosophical; Islam tends to be 
ardent and austere.^ Hindu genius flowers in the concrete and the 
iconographic; the Muslim mind is on the whole atomistic, abstract, 
geometrical and iconoclastic. 

Islamic civilization in its Arab, Persian and Turkish varieties, 
had developed in geographical environments very different from 
the sub-tropical forests of India, teeming with life, and fertility 
of nature's exuberance, which 
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breaks away from traditional (say, heathen) religion. ... By 
introducing the relatively novel concept of chosen people, church 
and lunma respectively, the trend of thought engendered by the 
prophetic religions postulates one single, unequivocal criterion of 
membership of the new community, namely common faith in God 
who reveals Himself. Thus they implicitly criticize the vague and 
ever varying, ever expansive complex of criteria for unity (and 
implicitly for membership) of the traditional socio-cultural units.' ^ 

The exclusiveness of the ttmma has been partly religious and 
partly instinctive. The instinct of self-preservation has been 
channelled in the Muslim wnma through the principle known as 
ijtna\ the consensus of the community, which is not a counting of 
votes, but either a ‘slowly accumulating pressure of opinion over a 
long period of time’,- or in hostile surroundings and moments of 
crisis a spontaneous group decision, such as Muslim India has 
taken on several occasions in its chequered history. 

The non-proselytizing and non-egalitarian resilience of Hindu¬ 
ism, could, on the other hand, ‘suck in’ and assimilate other faiths 
absorbing them into its own ever-growing, ever-changing spiritual 
complex, and fitting the former adherents of other faiths into its 
caste structure. ‘Hinduism’, observes Basham, ‘can absorb new 
ideas, and can even if need be find room for new gods; moreover, 
every passage in the Hindu sacred texts is open to figurative inter¬ 
pretation, so that it is possible for different schools of Hinduism to 
hold diametrically opposed doctrines without serious antagonism. 
Islam on the other hand cannot adapt or compromise.’ ^ Hinduism 
succeeded in India in re-assimilating the seceding Buddhist 
religion, and quickly absorbed into its own ranks the Greeks, the 
Sakas, the Kushanas and the Huns who invaded the sub-continent 
from time to time. Islam alone, rigidly monotheistic, iconoclastic 
and religio-culturally insular, resisted Hinduism’s assimilative pull. 

The Hindu has been a spiritual anarchist,^ his faith being 
intensely personal and individualistic. Inherently the trend of 
Brahmanical Hinduism has been to accept all worship and to reject 

' C. A O. \Tin Nieuwenhuijzc, 'The Ummah*, SI, x (* 959 ). 9, E. I. J. 
Rosenthal, PoUiteal Thout’ht tn Medtetal Islam, CambridRc, 1958, ss; cf. G. E. 
\on Gruncbaum (cd ), V/nty and Variety m Muslim Civilization, Chicago, 1955. 
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^ Tara Chand, The Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, AUahaliad, *936, 234 
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none, to bridge the gap between popular fctichism and learned 
Vedantism, to ensure that the superstitious cults of the illiterate 
masses remain in at least oblique touch with the metaphysial 
speculation of the higher intellectual order, and thus to crj'stallizc 
an ascending hierarchy of religious faith corresponding to the 
socio-economic scale of caste-structure- This spiritually and mater¬ 
ially hierarchical view of religion and society is diametrically 
opposed to the religio-social egalitarianism in Islam. 

In the long history of Hindu-Muslira co-cxistcncc in India ‘the 
principle of repulsion has been more obviously at work than the 
principle of attraction’.^ Even Tara Chand, a passionate advocate 
of the theory of composite growth of Hindu-Muslim Culture, has 
to concede: ‘lYhile the Hindu mind was primarily concerned with 
what is true, the Moslem was exercised over what is right. The 
Hindu emphasized the private and personal aspect of religious 
experience, the Moslem its incorporation in the collective body of 
the faithful. The Hindu was inclined to gloss over the short¬ 
comings of his social customs, the Moslem was annoyed with 
them. On the other hand, the intolerance of the Moslem and the 
memory of the past distressed the Hindu. The Hindu felt no kin¬ 
ship with the Arab past which the Moslem hugged to his bosom. 
The Moslem did not feel at home in Vedic India, While con¬ 
sciousness of group developed, and the element of territoriality 
was prominent in both, the content of the two did not quite co¬ 
incide and fuse.’ * The mutual interaction of the two communities 
and the mutual influences in manners, ceremonies, superstition, 
mysticism and a common economic life ‘touched merely the fringe 
and the external element’of their existence',‘neither the Hindus nor 
the Muslims imbibed, even to the least degree, the chief character¬ 
istic features of the other’s culture which may be regarded as their 
greatest contribution to human civilization’; and in the set pattern 
of their respective behaviour in India, ‘the Hindus combined 
catholicity in religious outlook with bigotry in social ethics, w’hile 
the Muslitns displayed an equal bigotry in religious ideas with 
catholicity in social behaviour’.* 
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(ii) The Processes of Muslim Arrival 

Muslims arrived in India in three distinct movements; first as 
traders and missionaries to India’s southern coasts; then in the 
expanding wave of the Umayyad conquests which carried them to 
the Rhone, the Syr Darya and the Indus; and finally like the 
Greeks, the Sakas and the Huns, in a more organized conquest- 
cum-immigration movement of the Central Asian Turks and 
Afghans. 

Muslim Arabs arrived on India’s coast in the wake of their pagan 
ancestors! ^yho had carried on a tradition of maritime trade across 
the Arabian sea since nearly the dawn of history. These Arab 
traders who settled down on India’s coasts between the seventh 
and ninth century were treated with tolerance by Hindu rulers, 
and the legend of conversion of a Cheraman Perumal raja shows 
that they were allowed to propagate Islam. ^ They intermarried 
with indigenous women; some of them joined service under Hindu 
princes; and at least one of them contributed financially to a Hindu 
temple.® Several Muslim communities like the Labbes, the 
Mapillas (Moplahs) and the Nawait thrived in the south* and their 
descendants still survive. 

The conquest of Sind by Muhammad ibn Qasim, and the 
incorporation of that province into the Muslim universal caliphate, 
brought the Hindus and the Muslims there in a relationship of a 
very different nature, that of the ruled and the ruler. This form of 
political relationship, which some centuries later extended to the 
whole sub-continent, and survived until well into the eighteenth 
century inevitably led to the creation of tensions which deter¬ 
mined very largely the psychological course of the history of medi¬ 
eval and modern India. 

* J T. Remaud, Relations de voyages fails par les Arabes et de les Persanes dans 
I’Inde et d la Chme dans le tx* slide. Pans, 1845, j, p. xxxix, J Edkins, 'Ancient 
Navigation m the Indian Ocean’, JRAS, 186^ 1-27, S Sulaj-man Nadvf, 
'Arabon kl jaha^srSnl, A'zamgarh, 1935, G F. Hourani, Arab Seafaring in the 
Indian Ocean, Princeton, 1951. 

* W. Logan, Malabar, Madras, 1S87-91, i, 331-45, Qadir Husain Khan, 
contnbution m Madras Christian College Magasiite 1912-13, 241; J Sturrock, 
South Knnara {Madras District Mattuah), Madras, 1894, i8o-i; C A. Innes, 
Malabar and Anjengo (Madras District Gazetteer'), Madras, 1908, 436-7, M. J. 
Rowlandson, Intro to his cd. of Shaikh Zaj-n al-din, Tuhfat al-mujahtdin, 
London,1833. 

* V. y. hlirashi, ‘Chmehani Plates of the Arab Feudatory Sugatipa’, y N. 

Bannerjee Volume, Calcutta, i960 * Al-Mas‘udi (Sprenger), j, 152 ff. 
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none, to bridge the gap between popular fetichism and learned 
Vedantism, to ensure that the superstitious cults of the illiterate 
masses remain in at least oblique touch with the metaphysical 
speculation of the higher intellectual order, and thus to cr}'stalli2e 
an ascending hierarchy of religious faith corresponding to the 
socio-economic scale of caste-structure. This spiritually and mater¬ 
ially hierarchical view of religion and society is diametrically 
opposed to the religio-social egalitarianism in Islam. 

In the long history of Hindu-Muslim co-existence in India ‘the 
principle of repulsion has been more obviously at work than the 
principle of attraction’.^ Even Tara Chand, a passionate advocate 
of the theory of composite growth of Hindu-Muslim Culture, has 
to concede: ‘While the Hindu mind was primarily concerned with 
what is true, the Moslem was exercised over what is right. The 
Hindu emphasized the private and personal aspect of religious 
experience, the Moslem its incorporation in the collective body of 
the faithful. The Hindu was inclined to gloss over the short¬ 
comings of his social customs, the Moslem was annoyed with 
them. On the other hand, the intolerance of the Moslem and the 
memory of the past distressed the Hindu. The Hindu felt no kin¬ 
ship with the Arab past which the Moslem hugged to his bosom. 
The Moslem did not feel at home in Vedic India. While con¬ 
sciousness of group developed, and the element of territoriality 
was prominent in both, the content of the two did not quite co¬ 
incide and fuse.’ ^ The mutual interaction of the two communities 
and the mutual influences in manners, ceremonies, superstition, 
mysticism and a common economic life ‘touched merely the fringe 
and the external element’of their existence;‘neither the Hindus nor 
the Muslims imbibed, even to the least degree, the chief character¬ 
istic features of the other*s culture which may be regarded as their 
greatest contribution to human civilization’; and in the set pattern 
of their respective behaviour in India, ‘the Hindus combined 
catholicity in religious outlook with bigotry in social ethics, while 
the Muslims displayed an equal bigotry in religious ideas with 
catholicity in social behaviour*.* 


I’^'^yP/t^itanandlhtWnl, London, 1058, 88. 
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Na\ncation in the Indian Ocean*, JRAS, 1866, 1-27; S. Sukyman Nad^T, 
*Arabon kl jahazrant, A'zamgarh, 1935; G. F. Hourani, Arab Seafaring in the 
Indian Ocean, Princeton, 1951. 
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The nature of the Turco-Afghan invasions and conquest of 
India from the end of the ninth centurj' onwards was different from 
Arab expansion into Sind. The Turks and the ‘Khurasanls’ who 
conquered India and incorporated the greater part of it into the 
Dar al-Isiam, were impelled bj* a number of new forces; cver- 
recurring pressures of the Central Asian nomads forcing them to 
seek new homelands, absorption of fresh manpower from the in¬ 
exhaustible nomadic ‘external proletariat’ of Dar al-Islam in 
Central Asia, the upsurge of a new cultural groirth in ‘Khurasan* 
with a Turkish militar}* core and a Persian orientation, saturated 
in the religio-political thinking of an <?Iite which was selecting from 
the formulations of the Sunni schools of jurisprudence whatever 
suited its mixed motives of adventure and mission. 

With the establishment of Muslim rule in India, the ruling elite 
conceived its population as a pluralistic society in which the non- 
Muslim was distinct from the Muslim and required a different 
social contract. 


(iii) The Impact of Muslim Institutions 

Theoretirally tht justification for the Turco-Afghon conquest of 
India, srasjiW, religious war against the infidels. Had India been 
under Muslim rule the justification, os indeed in tlie later Muslim 
invasions, would have been punishment for the sin of pride or 
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Rajendra Prasad has pointed out that *it is doubtful if any one of 
these invasions extending over about eight or nine hundred years 
was a purely religious invasion undertaken by religious fanatics or 
enthusiasts for spreading Islam. Like all conquests they were 
actuated by temporal and material motives rather than by religious 
zeal.’^ 

For several centuries, except for the pagan Turks who were in 
any case accepting Islam in increasing numbers, the main adver¬ 
saries of Dar al-lslam on all fronts were the Christian 'people of 
the Book’ who were not ‘infidels’. Mahmud of Ghanza’s invasion 
of what was regarded as pagan India was therefore a sensational 
novelty at the end of the tenth century. The sack of Somnat and 
the destruction of its temple came to be considered a specially 
pious exploit because of its analogy in the past with the destruction 
of idols of the pagan Arabia by the prophet. This led to invention 
of popular legends givingMahmud’s invasions a status of sanctity; ^ 
and it explains the idealization of Mahmud by Nizam al-Mulk 
TusT,3 and the ideal treatment he has received from early Sufi 
poets like Sana’! and ‘Attar, not to mention such collectors of 
anecdotes as ‘Awfi. 

After the conquest of India by Muhammad ibn Sam Ghurl in 
the twelfth century, one finds a fixed formula of cams belli which 
holds good until the end of the seventeenth. Muslim invaders or 
Muslim rulers in India, if they are engaged in hostilities against 
a Muslim kingdom, justify their aggression by asserting either their 
right to the contested territory or the treachery or inefficiency of 
the invaded Muslim ruler. But if the invasion is against a Hindu 
kingdom no such moral self-justifiaition is considered necessary. 

* Jihad is considered to be justification enough and is immediately 
blessed by courtiers, *ulanul and the intelligentsia, as it brings to 
tliem greater opportunities of career, wealth and advancement. 
The lip-service to jihad is occasionally accompanied by a minor 
demonstration such as the destruction of a temple, the panegyric 
of the court-poet or the compliment of the court-liistorian; but 
once the territory is conquered and incorporated as a Muslim pro¬ 
vince or a protectorate, a tolerant and pragmatic co-existence 
develops. 

j'’/i^’a(poll-taxpayable bynon-Muslims and guaranteeing in turn 

* Rajendra Prasad, India Divided, Bombay, 1946, 69. * 'Isamf, 43. 

* Niz 3 m al-MuIk, Siyatat Kama (ed. ShMer), 77-80, 138-56 and passim. 
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the protection of their lives, rights and property) * was levied for 
the first time in India by l^Iuhammad ibn Qasim, and graded into 
three categories according to income; Brahmins were exempted 
from it and appointed tax-collectors, whose advice to their flock 
was either to submit to the Muslim law of administration and pay 
the poll-tax or else to migrate elsewhere in Hindu India * 

In the Delhi sultanate the policj' regarding the le^’y of jizya 
varied from sultan to sultan. ‘Ala al-dm Khaljl substituted the levy 
oi jizya by a policj* of taxation on land produce and livestock to 
control the economic prosperity of the Hindus as their increasing 
wealth ‘fostered disaffection and rebellion’.^ Ghiyath al-din 
Tughluq on the other hand followed a more balanced policj’ of 
t^ation the object of which was neither to allow the accumulation 
of wraith in the hands of the Hindus nor to reduce them to poverty 
and dratitution which would cause loss of revenue to the state. The 
imposing ol jizya in stria accordance with the Muslim canon 
law by Tughluq is a distinct departure from the normal 
pohej- of the suIUnate; though on the other hand he abolished all 
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participation of non-Muslim communities in the Muslim staters 
military or civil services. This seems to have been the main reason 
for its continued suspension under Jahangir and Shah Jahan, when 
Islam had reasserted itself as the state religion. This again seems to 
explain the discontent that followed Aurangzeb*s re-imposition of 
it; for by that time as it would appear from the letter of a Hindu 
noble, probably Shivaji, not only the MusUm, but even the Hindu 
elite was well aware that "was in any case not payable until the 
dhimmts could be fully protected by the Muslim state; ‘In strict 
justice the_;V;^fl is not at all lawful. From the point of view of ad¬ 
ministration it can be right only if a beautiful woman wearing gold 
ornaments can pass from one part of the country to another with¬ 
out fear or molestation. (But) in these days even the cities are being 
plundered, what of the open country/ ^ 

It is interesting that in some particular cases, the institution of 
jizya inspired some Hindu rulers to impose upon Muslims a 
similar discriminatory tax, Ttirtishkadand (fine on Muslims) which 
was a kind of counter-jVayn. It will also be interesting to trace how 
far the Maratha institution of chauth or the extortion of one-fourth 
of the gross revenue of a vanquished Muslim (or by analogy non- 
Muslim) province or state was an exaggerated reflection of the 
aggressive reaction to the former Muslim institution of jizya. The 
pilgrimage tax collected by some Muslim rulers in India from the 
Hindus had no sanction in the Muslim canon law. 


(iv) Conversion and Apostasy 

Unlike Brahmanical Hinduism, and like Christianity, Islam is 
a proselytizing religion, although Qur’anic injunctions discourage 
forcible conversion. The injunction that proselytization has to be 
conducted by persuasion and preaching and not by force is stressed 
in several ‘Meccan* verses.^ The underlying emphasis behind this 
tolerance is the Qur’anic concept of the equal power of God over 
good and evil; it is by His will that evil and unbelief exist as the 
antithesis of goodness and faith.® The same position is reiterated 
in the ‘Medina* silras after Islam had acquired more material 

* letter attributed in R A.S. MS. 7J to Shh- 3 jl; in A S.D AIS. 56 to Shimb- 

by others to Jasw-ant Smph or R 5 m Singh; attributed by Sarkar to Shnuji 
{lltst. oj Aurans. ui, 328), 

* Such as the Qur’an, *26, xxn, 6&-(j7 and pautm. 

* Qur’an, X, 99. 
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power; ^ and the epitome of the Qur’anic approach is the oft-quoted 

verse: ‘Let there be no compulsion in religion/® 

In the conversion of large masses of Indians to Islam the use of 
force was an exception rather than a rule.® The conversion to Islam 
of over one-fourth of the sub-continent’s population is due to a 
number of causes. To begin with Islam spread more rapidly in 
those areas where Buddhism had lingered on until the time of its 
arrival, as in some north-western and eastern parts of the penin¬ 
sula. On the Indian coasts prosclytbtation by Muslim traders and 
settlers was not regarded as a serious challenge by the Hindu rajas, 
who imposed no restrictions on conversions to Islam which were in 
those areas, in any case, on a minor scale.* Brahmanical Hinduism 
offered a much more solid resistance to the spread of Islam, but its 
Achilles’ heel was the caste system. For the lower Hindu castes 
acceptance of Islam meant an escape from the degraded status they 
had in the Hindu society to at least theoretical equality with the 
ruling community; it also meant in the pre-Mughal India better 
chances of state appointment.® 

Inter-marriages with Hindu women began with the Arab occup¬ 
ation of Sind as no Muslim women had accompanied the army of 
Muhammad ibn Qasim. The practice in India of the Arabs, Turks, 
Persians, and Afghans, of marrying Hindu women was in line with 
the general Muslim practice elsewhere. Such marriages took place 
in all classes of society. While through Hindu wives or concubines 
Hindu influences and customs crept into Indian Islam, Islam itself 
penetrated into the families of these women. 

The Muslim rulers, on the whole, partly for reasons of policy 
and partly from genuine tolerance, adopted a general attitude of 
neutrality to the problem of conversion; though some of them 
exercised political persuasion from lime to time,sucha3 the promise 
of immunity if an adversary at bay accepted Islam.® Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, though strongly opposed to forced conversions,’ 
considered the peaceful propagation of Islam by the Sufis as a more 
meritorious virtue than their esoteric concentration on the spiritual 
advancement of individual human souls. Firuz Tughluq was one 


' Qur'an, Ixiv, X2 * Qur’an, if, 257. 
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of the very few Muslim rulers who showed any enthusiasm for 
proselytizing: ‘I encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace the 
religion of the Prophet, and I proclaimed that everyone who re¬ 
peated the creed and became a Musulman should be exempt from 
the: jizya .... Information of this came to the ears of the people at 
large, and great numbers of Hindus presented themselves, and 
were admitted to the honour of Islam/^ Patronage to the converts 
to Islam was also extended by Sikandar Lodl.^ Aurangzeb’s policy 
was to offer them rewards or prospects of service,^ a policy which 
was contrary to that of Akbar who had granted equality of the right 
of conversion or reconversion to Hindus as well,^ but not very 
different from that of Jahangir, who was opposed to forcible con¬ 
version but encouraged peaceful encouragement of converts.® 
Summing up, in India as in the rest of the world ‘it is not in the 
cruelties of the persecutor or the fury of the fanatic that we should 
look for evidence of the missionary spirit of Islam, any more than 
in the exploits of that mythical personage, the Muslim warrior 
with sword in one hand and Qur’an in the other—^but in the quiet, 
unobtrusive labours of the preacher and the trader.® 

Among the preachers of Islam in India the Sufi whose training 
was more ascetic was closer to the masses of the people than the 
theologian who was generally a fanatic and lacked character and 
spiritual sensitiveness. In city, town and village the Sufi formed 
himself into a pivot of an inner circle of Muslim disciples and an 
outer circle of non-Muslims, mainly low-caste Hindus, whom he 
attracted by his spirituality and humanity. The outer circle %vas 
gradually sucked into Islam by an indirect rather than a direct 
appeal which began with the non-Muslim’s admiration for the 
individual Sufi, and continued through his observation of Muslim 
egalitarianism in the inner circle. The exoteric conversion often 
followed the esoteric. There was a cross-section of Hindus con¬ 
verted to Islam by the Sufis, who did not practice their new religion 
openly because of the fear of caste or social ostracism in their ori¬ 
ginal environment on which they wire economically dependent.’ 

* nrflz Tughluq, in op. cit. 386. 

s *Abd«ilIih, Tartkh^i Da'Cdi, B.M. Or. MS. t97, fo. 23b. 

528; lihafl lih3n, li, 461; Shah Nau-az Ivh3n, ii, 281; Sarkar, iii, 

• Muhsin FiinT, Dabistdn-i Madhahib, Enfr. ir. D. Shea and A. 'Trovtr, Paris, 

1841, iii, 104. • JahlncTr (Rogers), 83, loi. * Arnold, 4. 

’ Kalim-Ullih DchIa\I, ^faktiibdt, Delhi, 1883, 25; K. A. Nizami, Tdnkh’i 
Glasha' ikh-i CAiVif, Delhi, 1953, 303. 
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Most of the Sufi orders as well as individual Sufis, at one time 
or other, regarded the conversion of non-Muslims as one of their 
primary spiritual objectives in India. Moplahs of the south coast 
were converted to Islam by the disciples of Malik ibn Dinar 
(d. 744), the Dudwalas and Pinjaras of Gujarat by al-Hallaj (d. 
921), Labbes of Trichinopally by Nithar Shah (d. 1039), Memons 
of Cutch by Yusuf al-din Sindi, the Daudpotas of Sind and Balu- 
^istan by the Qaramite missionaries of Sind, the Bohras of 
Gujarat by ‘Abdullah Kharrazi, tribes of Wakhan and the Afridi 
Pathans by Nasir-i Khusrau, and the Khojas of Gujarat by 
Ismail, missionaries like NOr Satgar.* In the Ghaznawi Lahore 
organKed proselytization was begun by Shaykh Isma'il Bukhari 
(e. 1005); and al-Hujwiri is reported in hagiological tradition to 
have com-erted Rai Raju a Hindu general of the Ghaznawids to 
Islam. The foundation of the Chishti hospice at Ajmer and the 
u mwar | ospice at Multan in the thirteenth century was as 
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Economic betterment did not necessarily follow the conversion 
of Hindus to he new faith. Most of them retained their skilled or 
non-skilled ancestral professions, and thus brought into Islam 
some vague features of caste distinction. Artisan classes and 
petty merchants were perhaps the first to accept Islam. Agriculture 
was not a favourite profession with the Muslim, except in those 
areas where the greater majority of population had accepted Islam, 
as in Bengal, the north-west or Kashmir.^ In rural India the 
Muslim convert continued to associate with the Hindus of his caste, 
often had Hindu wives, and continued to observe Hindu rites and 
customs. A polemical literature which culminated in the nineteenth 
century in the works of the Wall-Ullahl Mujahidin and the 
preachings of the Bengali Fara’izI and Wahhabi movements, had 
its beginnings much earlier; its purpose being to wean away these 
new converts to Islam or their successors from a spiritual situation 
which was still crypto-Hindu. An interesting specimen of this 
polemical literature is Ibn ‘Umar Mihrabi’s Hujjat al-Hind^^ 
witten about 1645, which is an attack on popular Hinduism from 
the viewpoint of popular Islam. The polemical effort in this work 
is to fit popular notions of Hinduism into Muslim demonolog}"; 
gods of the Hindu pantheon (devas) are equated with devs (fire- 
demons) of Muslim romance, and denounced as vile and accursed 
and responsible for the numerous schisms which have Jed to the 
creation of Hindu caste system®; the phallic nature of ^akti wor¬ 
ship is condemned as obscene, and Hindu myths and legends are 
quoted in their popular versions to illustrate the licentiousness and 
impotence of Hindu gods; it is alleged that since no prophets were 
born in India, the country remainedinthegripofpaganismand only 
‘devil’s scriptures’ could be written with great erudition, and there¬ 
fore the Brahmins who specialize in them are indifferent and hostile 
to Islam; the theory of metempsychosis is refuted, and sati is 
disapproved, not because of its inhumanity, but because it is a 
pagan rite.^ 

There seems to have been also an anti-lslamic Hindu polemical 
tradition conducted at a more dialectical level by Brahmins, with 

* Muhammad Yasin, A Social History of Islamic India 1605-1748, Lucknow, 
1958, 28-29; cf. J. Wise, ‘The Muhammedans of Lastem Bencal’, JASB, I'u 
(1894). 325 W. \V. Hunter, ‘The Relit^ions of India* in The Times, London, 

25 Feb. 1888; Ham Gopal, Indian Muslims, London, 1959, 8-9. 

* Ibn ‘Umar Mihrabt, Ilujjat aUTIind, B. M. Add. MS. 5602. 
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which al-ShahrastanI shows his familiarity by quoting their 
polemics against the Muslim ritual of hajj or their attacks on the 
Prophet of Islam.^ 

The attitude of the hluslim state to the apostasy of Muslims was 
severe. Sultan Zayn al-‘Abidin of Kashmir and Akbar are perhaps 
the only two Muslim monarchs who accepted the equal religious 
right of the Hindus to proselytize or reconvert. Generally, apostasy 
from Islam was severely dealt with and the brunt ofthepunishment 
fell not so much on the person reconverted but on the Hindu 
proselytizer. A Brahmin who was accused of tempting Muslim 
women to the erotic Sakti cult was burnt to death by the order of 
Firuz Tughluq.* Unlike his father, Jahangir considered apostasy a 
very serious offence, and he records the case of Arjun, a Punjabi 
Sikh preacher, who attracted to himself several Muslims including 
the rebel Prince Khusrau, and was sentenced to death.® This case 
seems, however, to have a strong political odour. 

Reconversion to Hinduism was technically difficult from the 
Brahmanical point of view. In the case of Harihara and Bukka, 
neo-Muslim governors of Muhammad bin Tughluq, who reverted 
to Hinduism and founded the kingdom of Vjjayanagar, a special 
effort had to be made by a political-minded Brahmin sage Vidy- 
aranya and his preceptor Vidyatirtha to facilitate their recon¬ 
version.^ The Bhakti movement, especially under the influence of 
ChaTtanya in Bengal encouraged the reconversion of Muslims to 
Hinduism. But Hindu proselytization of Muslims on a large and 
organized scale did not begin until the nineteenth centurj' in the 
movement of the Arya Samaj. 


(v) Iconoclanrt 


Muslim iconoclasm in India was conditioned by an underlying 
equation of Indian image-worship with idolatry in pre-Islamic 
pagan Arabia. This parallelism supplied them with the religious 
and moral argument for destroying Hindu temples in times of war. 
Muslim legends developed the theme that the idol of Somnat, 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazna, w'as brought from Ka'ba in 
the days of the Arab jahtUyya and planted in Gujarat. Another 
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Muslim legend described the fate of the idol of Somnat at the 
hands of Mahmud of Ghazna, who is said to have broken it into 
four pieces, one of which was put in front of the great mosque of 
Ghazna to be trodden under foot, the second in front of the gate of 
the sultan’s palace for the same purpose, the third piece was sent 
to Mecca and the fourth to Medina.^ In fact, as al-BirunI has 
pointed out, Somnat’s real importance lay in its wealth and in its 
situation near a rich seaport.® 

Iconoclasm was considered by some Muslim sultans and their 
generals as a pious performance ancillary to the greater and the 
more strenuous virtue oijihad\ it also served as a proof for the self- 
satisfaction of the invaders that the wars they were waging were not 
for self-glorification or for acquisition of plunder or the carving out 
of an empire, but had religious justification. Mahmud of Ghazna 
was struck by the beauty of Hindu architecture at Muttra and 
described it in glowing terms in his letters to his amirs, but this did 
not diminish his iconoclastic zeal to destroy them.® This pseudo- 
religious vandalism was, however, merely an act of war, and 
essentially a wartime demonstration; even Mahmud is not reported 
by any historian of his time to have demolished a temple in times 
of peace.'^ 

Iconoclasm as a pseudo-religious wartime sport survived in 
Muslim India until the end of the seventeenth century. The 
saintly Iletmish, otherwise quite tolerant to the Hindus, sacked the 
temples of Bhilsa and Ujjam after his siege of those cities.® Idol- 
breaking occurred frequently during Jalal al-din Khalji’s expedition 
against Jhaban, and ‘Ala al-dln’s vast conquests in the Deccan and 
Gujarat.® Peacetime instances are rare. Among these exceptions 
which prove the rule are the cases of iconoclasm by Sikandar But- 
shikan (idol-breaker) of Kashmir and Sikandar Lodi. The latter is 
reported to have comerted Hindu temples at Muttra into caravan- 
sarais and to have given away broken pieces of idols to butchers to 
serv’e as meat-\\eights.'^ This and other humiliations which Sikan¬ 
dar Lodi imposed on tlic Hindus of Muttra ® as punitive measures 

* Sujan Raj, KhuJusat al-taxcSrihh, I O Pers MS 1657, fo 112b, jQzjanI, 
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taken in an angry mood against one particular city, do not illus¬ 
trate the general policy or even the character of this otherwise 
intellectually alert monarch. He was more interested in rational¬ 
ism than in theology, and it was he who by throwing Persian studies 
open to the Hindus set in motion the process of their integration 
into the higher administration of the Sultanate. More expressive 
of religious zeal was the iconoclasm of Babur under whose orders 
Mir Baqa destroyed the temple consecrated to Rama in his birth¬ 
place at Ayodhaya and built a mosque on its site in 1528-9.' 

The theoretical policy of the Muslim state in India was to with¬ 
hold the permission for building new Hindu temples and to dis¬ 
courage the repair of old ones.* This appears to have been aimed 
at a gradual and tactful elimination of idol-worship. But judging 
from the ^tremely large number of temples that have survived 
from medieval India the policy seems to have been seldom en¬ 
forced. 


Sultan Zayn al-'Abidin and Akbar are the outstanding ex¬ 
ceptions to this theoretical policy by openly permitting Hindus to 
Duuo new temples. Jahangir continued to give permission for their 
construction such ^ the ones built by Vir Singh Bundela at 
Muttra_ and Bundela. Conversely temples were destroyed when 
^ kingdom.* Personally, he was 
contemptuous of mage-worship.* Shah Jahan re^'e^ted early 
traditional policy^ though later in his 
influence of Dara 
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historians emphasizing British tolerance by comparison, that it is 
refreshing to read the observation of Rajendra Prasad: ‘it would be 
a useful service if some scholar could bring together... a list of the 
numerous endowments and grants made by Muslim kings to Hindu 
temples and shrines such as has been done of those desecrated or 
destroyed by them.’^ 

Desecration or demolition of mosques by Hindus wherever a 
Hindu rebellion succeeded or a Hindu kingdom came into its own, 
was the Hindu parallel of Muslim iconoclasm. Describing Mahi 
Pal’s sack of Lahore, the Sufi hagiographical tradition records the 
massacre of Muslims and demolition of mosques and the building 
of Hindu temples on their site. In the fifteenth century Hindu 
zamindars (landlords) in Malwa and even in areas near Delhi are 
reported to have converted mosques into temples.^ Rana Kumbha 
is said to have seized a number of Ydvatits (Muslim women) and 
to have demolished a mosque.® Babur found mosques at Chanderi, 
Sarangpur, and Ranthambore converted into stables and plastered 
with cow-dung by the order of Rai Sen, a confederate of Rana 
Sanga. Desecration of mosques was complained about by Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindf, in the early seventeenth century. In the eight¬ 
eenth century it was the common practice of the Sikhs and the 
Jats. Under Badan Singh the Jats, according to Jadfmath Sarkar, 
‘roamed freely over the (Agra) province demolishing houses, 
gardens and mosques, disfiguring them for the sake of a knob of 
copper, a piece of marble or a bit of iron’.^ 


(vi) Tolerance and Intolerance 

Brahmanical Hinduism clearly discriminated against the Mus¬ 
lims zs.yavanas {lit. lonians, foreigners) and vilechdias, as the out¬ 
casts from a society which had its foundations on a caste structure. 
Muslims and Hindus therefore lived in separate quarters in the 
same town: ‘the segregation of the Muslim community was ren¬ 
dered necessary’, says Majumdar, *at least to a large extent, by the 
social rules and habits of the Hindus who regarded the Muslims as 
unclean and impure (^nlechchai). The Hindus maintained no 

' Rfljendm Pmsid, 35. 
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social intercourse with the other community by way of inter¬ 
dining or inter-marriage. They were uncompromising in this 
respect, and regarded the touch of IVIuslims, or even the scent of 
their food, as pollution.’* 

In Islam, discriminatory legislation against non-Muslims 
such as their obligation in a Muslim state to pay respect to the 
Muslims or to wear a particular kind of dress, had its sanctions in 
the injunctions of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz and later writings of 
fiqh and was rccoinmendcd by Muslim political writers in India, 
but it had no sanction in the Qur’an or in the practice of the Pro- 
phet.2 In fact it was a universal medieval attitude, and was not 
characteristic of the ^Iuslim rulc.^ In Muslim India the promul- 
gaUon of such discriminatory laws was a rare exception. 

Sikandar the Iconoclast of Kashmir and his minister Suha Butt, 
a convert from Hinduism,* and Sultan Mahmud Bcgra of Gujarat 
did not permit Hindus to ride on horseback, or to go about 
without wearing a red patch on their person, or to celebrate openly 
‘ Hindu records in the 
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Lodi, on the advice of a Muslim divine, rejected the petition of his 
Muslim subjects at Kurkhet to permit them the use of a tank which 
was previously in use by the Hindus exclusively.^ On the highways 
he built, Sher Shah Suri had separate inns and wells constructed 
for the Hindus to satisfy their religious susceptibilities, even 
though these implied the uncleanness of Muslims; and Brahmins 
were employed in these inns at state expense to provide water and 
food for the Hindus.^ This positive attitude of religious tolerance 
developed considerably under the Mughalsr 'Here^ notes Terry, 
‘every man has liberty to profess his own religion freely.’® Accord¬ 
ing to Pietro della Valle Hindus and Muslims lived peacefully to¬ 
gether in Jahangir’s India and had equal opportunities in civil and 
military services.^ 

To quote Rajendra Prasad once again: ‘The attitude of the Mus¬ 
lim conquerors had, on the whole, been one of toleration, and in 
spite of the fanatical zeal manifested by some of them at times, it 
may be safely asserted that there had been a continuous effort from 
the earliest days to deal with the Hindus fairly.’® 


(vii) Hindu Resistance 

The Muslim occupation of the greater part of northern India 
within a quarter of a century cannot be e.xplained as a purely mili¬ 
tary feat. Militarily some of the Hindu states were as powerful as 
the invading Turks, and more than once inflicted on them heavy 
defeat. The real causes of the collapse of Hindu resistancecanbest 
be summed up in the words of a modern Hindu historian: ‘The 
foremost among these seem to be the iniquitous system of caste 
and the absence of contact with the outside world. The first 
resulted in a fragmentation of Indian society into mutually ex¬ 
clusive classes, among whom the privileged minority preserved 
their vested interests by depriving the masses of many civic rights, 
specially of education and of free intercourse and association on 
equal terms with their fellow men, and further, by imposing on 
them the most irritating disabilities on the one hand, and a tremen¬ 
dous weight of duties and obligations towards the privileged classes 
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on the other. And this evil led to another. It bred among the leaders 
of the Indian people a vain pride in isolationism and insular¬ 
ity. .. .’1 

At the same time the Kshatriya ideal of chivalry paralysed the 
Rajput defence potential. ‘History*, continues Pramatama Saran, 
‘had no meaning for Hindu kings who presided over the destinies 
of their war-stricken land. . . , While individual courage and 
bra\erji' were certainly not wanting, there was lack of wisdom and 
statesmanship, of the knowledge of the outside world, and of a 
desire to keep abreast with the spirit of the time.... The utter and 
precipitate prostration of such a vast and ancient land, endowed 
with resources far superior and greater to those of her invaders, can 
be the result mainly of internal decay and not merely of external 
attacks, which were its effects rather than the cause.’ ^ 

The same causes of decadence paralysed the spiritual life of the 
Hindu people. The higher form of the Hindu religion was denied 
to the vast masses of the Hindu population, ^ankracarya’s apara 
thcistic religion only for the intel- 
lecmal Rrahmms; but for the masses it led to c\'cry form of super¬ 
stition and idolatr>’.3 Tantric ideas which were then deeply in¬ 
fluencing Brahmanism as well as Buddhism paved the way ‘for the 
dominance of erotic and sensual practices which undermined the 
\ I^^uslim invasions cannot be regarded as 
Sanskrit literature asthedecadence 
had already set in.^ The great fabric of culture and civilization, 
a^n^t^n f ™ tottering and it was no longer 
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of orthodoxy, based on the Vedic authority and rejecting heterodox 
philosophies.^ The impact of this spiritual situation is thus sum¬ 
med up by K. M. Munshi: ‘The Dharmashasiras were given high 
priority; the edge of social ostracism was sharpened. Women were 
segregated in their homes; infant marriages became almost uni¬ 
versal. ... Caste divided and sub-divided, but remained unmLxed.^^ 
Below the surface of the easy Muslim conquest of the greater 
part of the sub-continent and centuries of Muslim rule there also 
developed a turbulent challenge of stiff and continued Hindu 
armed resistance. Although the Ghaznawids never invaded Mevvar, 
an inscription at Chitoregarh suggests that 6aktikumara, a raja of 
that Rajput region, had joined in a confederacy convened by 
Jaipal against Sabuktigin in 989.^ Hindu rulers continued to show 
solidarity in aiding Jaipal and Anandpal against Mahmud of 
Ghazna. Hindu women sold their jewels and sent donations from 
distant parts of India to be used in organizing resistance against the 
Muslim invaders. Even the lower castes are claimed to have worked 
at their jobs feverishly to contribute to the anti-Muslim resistance.^ 
After the first wave of conquest, Mu‘izz al-din Ghurl (1174-' 
1206) adopted a policy of political assimilation of Hindus and al¬ 
lowed Hindu tribute-paying chiefs to rule over Ajmer and other 
areas. In the face of continued Hindu hostility this tolerant assimi¬ 
lative policy suffered a set-back during the reign of Qutb al-din 
Aybak (1206-10).® After Aybak’s death the Rajputs recovered 
Gawalior and Jhansi, Chahar Deva, the ruler of Nanvar organized 
a Hindu confederacy in Central India and the expedition of 
Iletmish in Rajputana in 1266 did not produce any conclusive 
results. The Hindus fully exploited the difficulties faced by the 
Sultanate because of the formidable Mongol pressure on its western 
flank, and regained striking power in outlying eastern provinces 
like Bengal and Orissa,® while in the south the Chandelas recap¬ 
tured Jhansi in 1263, and despite Balban*s temporary occupation 
Gawalior remained in Hindu hands until 1298. Ev’en within the 
provinces administered by the Sultanate, intense Hindu resistance 
continued and Balban had to suppress such risings in 1247 and 
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1254. From the Indian viewpoint, remarks K. M. Munshi, ‘the 
territory of the Sultanate was only an arena of resistance which 
neither wavered nor tired'd 

In 1226 Bartu, a Hindu chief of Avadh massacred 120,000 
Muslimsd A Hindu chief who defeated a Muslim army shortly 
after its initial conquest openly regarded himself as restoring to 
India Its original name Arymarla (home of the Aryas) by killing 
off the mkchcUhas.^ In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Hindu 
resistance took other forms. Hindu generals who had accepted 
Islam and were trusted with offices of great responsibility, reverted 
m their sncient faith. The classical cases of this type arc those of 
Khusrau Khan, and of Harihara and Bukka, the founders of the 
Kingdom of Vijayanagar. The traditional accounts of the found- 
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centuries been dear to the hearts of their Hindu subjects, who are 
most conservative and tenacious in their affection for old traditions 
and superstitions.’ ^ 

Aurangzeb’s pluralism seems to have accelerated and brought 
into the open the hard core of Hindu resistance rather than gener¬ 
ated it. The Maratha revivalism of ShivajI was to a very large 
extent a continuation and an externalization of Hindu resistance 
which had been simmering and seeking opportunities for a volcanic 
overflow, symbolized by the Maratha war-slogan of the revival of 
Hindu rule, Hindu pad padshahi.^ In a curious pattern of theore¬ 
tical loyalty and practical disloyalty to the Mughal sovereign, the 
Maratha way of humiliating the Mughals was extortionism. In 
1754 Ragunath Rao tried to extract the impossible sum of over 8 
million rupees from the powerless Mughal emperor ‘Alamgir 11 , 
while Maratha bands several times sacked the capital and other 
cities of the Empire.^ Maratha sack of a city was accompanied by 
remorseless vandalism. In 1760 Sadashiv Bhau took out the 
ceilings of the jewels of Mughal architecture in Delhi and coined 
the silver into a million rupees.^ 

Similar anti-MusUm vandalism is characteristic of the growth 
and organization of the Jats towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. Theirs was a predatory peasant community, free from a 
number of caste restrictions. The most ironical incident in the Jat 
history was their desecration of Akbar’s tomb, as a vengeance for 
his having married Hindu women, though more than any other 
individual in ,the entire history of the sub-continent he had sought 
to give Hindus complete equality with Muslims in all respects and 
to bring the two peoples together. 

One of the most curious forms Hindu resurgence against the 
Muslim rule took was the usurpation and apostasy of Khusrau 
Khan in 1320.* He was a low caste Parwarl from Gujarat, a com¬ 
munity also known as Mahary or by the more reviling appelation 
Dhed,^ generally considered by the Hindus as the very lowest 
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caste except the Mang^ and regarded as extremely filthy by the 
CMte Hindus. The Partvaris v.ere not allowed to build houses 
within the town, and were employed usually as village watchmen, 
porters and gate-keepers. Recently the view has been advanced that 
Khusrau Khan belonged to a higher caste,* but the evidence to the 
contrary is overwhelming,* and all contemporary records point in 
that duection.^ 

In a palace revolution Khusrau Khan murdered his sovereign 
and homosexual lover Qutb al-din Mubarak Khalji, massacred all 
male cluldren of the ruling house and seized the throne. In the 
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the palace. That in itself represented a revolutionary change in the 
Hindu society.’^ 

It is interesting that the “challenge of the situation made its first 
impression on Malik Fakhr al-din Juna (later Sultan Muhammad 
bin Tughluq) whose mind seems to have been throughout acutely 
conscious of the aspirations and apprehensions of political Islam 
in India. As he escaped from the vigilance of Khusrau Khan and 
from Delhi to join his father on the frontier, it was he who for¬ 
mulated the case iov jihad against the apostate usurper.^ 

His father, GhazI Malik (later Sultan Ghiyath al-din Tughluq) 
was the only general who thought of taking up the challenge for the 
survival and restoration of Muslim power in India; until his da*zva 
(invitation) iov jihad ‘neither a Turk shook his Turkish spear, nor 
an Indian attacked the Hindus*.® This placid acceptance of Khus¬ 
rau Khan’s rule is intriguing. The situation is notwhhoutitsparal¬ 
lels in the history of Islam; often faced with a fait accompli Muslim 
revolutionary forces have decided to lie low, or at least to mark 
time. Moreover in those days of difficult communications the news 
of Khusrau Khan’s apostasy and sacrilege might not have travelled 
fast, or might have been received incredulously in view of Khusrau 
Khan’s former services to the Muslim empire in the Deccan. 
Outwardly in coinage and title Khusrau IChan had adhered to the 
Islamic form and tradition. His apostasy, in any case, continued to 
retain an element of syncretism, if one may judge by the lavish 
grant of money he presented to Nizam al-din Awliya to pray for 
him. His rule, which lasted only four months, was much too short 
to assess what the real reactions of the Muslim governors would 
have been when most of them, like Ghazi Malik, became fully 
aware of the danger to Muslim survival in India. One has on record 
only the reaction of six amirs, most of them governors of provinces 
west of Delhi, who were invited to jihad by Ghazi Malik. Of these 
Malik Bahram Abihl, the governor of Uch joined him enthusiasti¬ 
cally. Mughlatl, the governorofMultanand YakLakhI, thegovernor 
of Samana refused to join and were killed by their Muslim soldiery. 
Conversely Muhammad Shah Lur, whose soldiers were in revolt 
against him was restored to authority by them to fight against the 
apostate. The movement for jihad thus seems to have been more 
popular in the Muslim soldiery than among its generals. The 
reaction of Hoshang, the governor of Jalur, to Ghazi Malik’s 
*Sharma, 8i. * 2 *.W. 44-45. • Ibid. 37. 
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invitation was lultewarm, and that of ‘Ayn al-MuIk. who was 
under the surveillance of Khusrau Khan in Delhi, sympathetic but 
cautious. The common Muslim population of Delhi seems to have 
been partly outraged because of the sacrileges and partly confused 
and even sympathetic to Khusrau Khan due to his regard for 
Muslun sainte; and this may account for the presence of Muslim 
elements in his army.i To Muslim intellectual elite he was the 
f ‘he personification of degradation 

and filth that threatened the very existence of Islam in InL. Amir 

the De?c''*°t.*' eulogized him as a Muslim general in 

the Deccan, kept aloof from his court and company,^ despite his 
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marches against the Mona I oh‘'’''®'™t as the warden of the 
restored Muslim rule and specially because he 

that though his relation • India*; and it is remarkable 
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found a new life Sd revived *?" f*h'J'“‘h sl-din.... Islam 

secure and happj'.’* ’ ^ disappeared, people felt 

* T.N. 112, 120. 
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(viii) The Hindu Insularity 

Early Hindu epigraphic evidence shows an attitude of disdain 
towards the Muslims.^ Al-Birunl, whose approach to Hindu civili¬ 
zation was one of genuine understanding complains that *all their 
fanaticism is directed against those who do not belong to them— 
against all foreigners. They call them mleccha, i.e. impure, and for¬ 
bid having any connection with them, be it intermarriage or any 
other kind of relationship, or by sitting, eating and drinking with 
them, because thereby they think they wouldbepolluted.... They 
are not allowed to receive anybody who does not belong to them, 
even if he wished it, or was inclined to their religion. 

AI-BirunI then proceeds to complain of the Hindu reluctance to 
impart the knowledge of Hindu religion or sciences to non- 
Hindus; .. the Hindus believe that there is no country like theirs, 
no nation like theirs, no kings like theirs, noscienceliketheirs. They 
are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited and stolid. They are by 
nature niggardly in communicating that which they know, and 
they take tibe greatest possible care to withhold it from men of 
another caste from among their own people, still much more 
of course, from a foreigner.* ® ‘Their haughtiness is such*, he 
continues, ‘that if you tell them of any science or scholar in 
Khurasan or Persia, they will think you to be both an ignoramus 
and a liar.* ^ He also suggests that this prejudiced haughtiness might 
possibly be due to hurt pride and political hostility as Hindus of 
earlier generations, whose sciences travelled to Arab centres of 
learning, seem to have been more liberal in the dissemination of 
knowledge to others.® 

Five hundrd years later Abu*l Fazl found himself facing the 
same problem because of the Brahmanical reluctance to impart the 
secrets of their religion or sciences, though he blames Muslim in¬ 
difference, indolence and orthodox prejudice, pointedly as barriers 
to a better knowledge of Hindu culture.® 

This Hindu particularism produced a marked effect on the sub¬ 
sequent development of the Hindu community under the Muslim 
rule. As the Hindus kept themselves severely aloof to ‘save their 

' Epi^raphica Jndica, iv, 119. • al-Blrunl (Sacliau), i, 19-20. 

» Ibid. 1, 22-23. * Ibid. t. 23. * Ibid, i, 23. 

• ‘AUSmT,^’m Garrett), iii. 3-6. 
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purity against the unclean aliens*,^ their religous and social out¬ 
look became more and more insular from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century', and this inhibited composite development as 
•ttell as their self-identification with the Muslim state, though its 
administration at its lower rungs was nm almost entirely by them. 

Hindu insularity, though inherent in Brahminism underw ent a 
further intensification because of the shattering nature of the 
Turkish impact.* There was a general movement of Hindu 
scholarship away from the Muslim-administered areas to Hindu 
kingdoms on the fringes of the sub-continent. 

The excess of Hindu reli^o-cultural hostility to the presence of 
Islam toned itself dor\‘n towards the fifteenth century. By then it 
had got used to an insular co-existencc with Islam; but despite the 
conscious efforts of a few’ individuals or movements at electicism, 
the soul of Hinduism remained as distrustful of Islam as ever, and 
the principle of repulsion remained operative in the case of 
both, considerably more than that of attraction. 

' Majumdar in The StnggU/or Empire, 399. » al-BlrOnl (Sachau), i. 2i. 
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HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE MUSLIM 
ADMINISTRATION 

(i) The Assimilation of the Hindu Elite ^ 

After the occupation of Sind, the policy of the Arabs there, as 
elsewhere in the TJmayyad caliphate was to retain as many features 
of the local forms of administration as were compatible with their 
administrative outlook. Sind was lucky to have Muhammad ibn 
Qasim as its first Muslim governor, who allowed the broad features 
of Hindu administrative system to continue to operate; and the 
civil and revenue administration remained either in the hands of 
the Hindus ® or converts from Hinduism. His boldest innovation 
was the appointment of Siskar, the former minister of his van¬ 
quished adversary Raja Dahir, as his adviser after Siskar had 
accepted Islam, 

In the context of the less liberal Turco-Persian conquest of 
north-west India it has to be remembered that Mahmud’s icono- 
clasm was aimed against images and not men. He regarded admin¬ 
istration of the state as a practical proposition not necessarily 
related to religion. While he sacked Hindu temples he also mobil¬ 
ized three Hindu divisions in his forces ^ and at least three Hindu 
generals, Sundar, Nath, and Tilak rose to positions of high respon¬ 
sibility in the Ghaznawid army. Sundar was the commander of 
Hindu troops under Mas‘ud (1030-40).^ Tilak, the son of a low- 
caste barber, who would have had no opportunities to distinguish 
himself in the caste-ridden Brahmanical society, took up service in 
Mahmud of Ghazna’s court, and by his eloquence in Hindi as w'ell 
as in Persian, his ability as an interpreter, his alertness of mind, and 
his capacity of securing the loyalty of the scattered Hindu military 
communities in the Ghaznawid IGngdom he rose to a position of 
trust and power. His great opportunity came when he was appointed 

' For a study of Hmdu nobles scrvinj* in the Muslim administration, see 
Shah Khan, Ma’atliir al-umara, Calcutta, 1887-95, ii, 109-35S; Sa>'>nd 

Ahmad Marahra\i, Umara-t Hnnud, n.d. 

* Cftaeft Kama, 164-7. •Nizam al-^TuIk, Si^asat A’ama, 92-93. 

* BayhaqI, 407. 
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by i^Tas'iid, in supersession of Muslim generals, to lead a punitive 
expedition against Ahmad Yanaltigin, a Ghaznawid governor 
who had occupied Benares, and -who was reputed to be an illegiti¬ 
mate son of Mahmud, and therefore suspected by Mas'ud and 
intrigued against by Qazi-yi Shiraz and other Muslim nobles.' 
Tilak defeated and killed YanaltigTn with a force which was pre- 
ponderently Hindu, and in the process he mobilized the support of 
Hindu Jats for the Ghaznawid cause reducing Muslim Turkmans 
to submission; and he continued to be held in great esteem by 
Ivlas'ud for having re-established Ghaznawid hold on its Indian 
provinces.® 

As under Muhammad bin Sam Ghurl the whole of north India 
came under Muslim dominance, cvery^vhere the Hindu framework 
of administration was accepted and retained. In the army, if not 
the Hindu generals, at least such of them who had been converted 
to Islam had considerable share in stabilizing the Delhi Sultanate 
and in extending its frontiers. Most distinguished of them was 
Malik ‘Anbar who extended the Khalji empire deep into the 
Deccan. The apostasy of neo-MusUm generals like Khusrau Khan, 
Harlhara and Bukka and their rev'olt was counter-balanced by the 
efficiency and the unswerving loyalty of Khan-i Jahan, Kruz 
Tughluq’s chief minister. IBn Battutah testifies to the emplojinent 
of Hindus in Muhammad bin Tughluq’s administration, one of 
whom rose to be governor of Sindh.® Despite Firuz Tughluq's 
theocratic policies, the finance and revenue departments of his 
state continued to be run by Hindu pettj' officials, though they 
hardly e%'er rose to positions of high responsibility.^ His policy was 
one of leniency to the Hindu chiefs unless they showed hostility 
whereas on the personal le\'el his bodyguard consisted of Rajputs 


Persianization of the administration by Sikandar Lodi and later by 
TodarMal, there is reason to believe lhatre\’enuerecords%verekept 
in the Indian languages, except at the headquarters. This implied 


laed by iihiru lihatti, a relative of his mother. 

At the time of Baburis conquest, therevenue system of the country 
d its trade was still run mainly by the Hindus.® Despite the 


I BayWi, 400-2. * Ibid. 409,423, 433-4. 

* Ibn BattQtah, III, 105-6. ^ ^ 

* BaranI, 572, 575; Riazul Islam, 'A Rewew of the Reign of FIrQz Sh2h’, JC, 

xxtu, 258. ’ 

‘ BatanI, 587, 595; ‘Aflf, 62, 103, m28. 

* Babur, Tuzuk (Leyden and ErsUne), ii, 24,. 
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the appointment of a large number of Hindus some of whom were 
paid by the state, others by the cultivators.^ 

Akbar’s great administrative achievement was the enlisting of 
Rajput chiefs, who from PrithvI Raj to Rana Sanga had offered 
stiff resistance to the consolidation of Muslim power in India, to the 
service and stabilization of that very power by the simple process 
of integration and liberalization. To that extent his eclecticism was 
motivated by political considerations. It was remarkable that 
within one generation the redoubtable Hindu warrior caste of the 
Rajputs was completely won over, and still remained loyal to 
Aurangzeb, while a militant upsurge of Hinduism had begun, and 
had come to be focused, not among the traditional Hindu fighters, 
the Rajputs, but among totally different Hindu communities such 
as the Marathas or the Jats. To achieve this Akbar had to take some 
revolutionary steps such as intermarriage with the Rajputs, the 
appointment of a Rajput to the highest rank among the tnansabdars 
before a Muslim was raised to that rank: R 5 ja Man Singh was made 
commander of 7,000 horse, the first to hold that rank in Akbar’s 
reign; and it was only later that Akbar’s foster-brother Mirza ‘Aziz 
Koka was raised to the same rank.^ A Hindu, Raja Todar Mai, was 
given the highest revenue appointment in the State. Perhaps no 
medieval administarator, Hindu or Muslim, did more to revolu¬ 
tionize the revenue administration than Todar Mai whose loyalty, 
sincerity, honesty, intelligence, and efficiency has been praised by 
most historians though his fanatical orthodoxy has also been com¬ 
mented upon ® More tolerant Rajput chiefs like Bhagwan Das, who 
built a mosque at Lahore, and his son Man Singh, who took a 
tolerant interest in Islam,^ were actually responding to Akbar’s 
eclectic liberalism. 

Under Jahangir, Hindu generals continued to serve and extend 
the frontiers of the Mughal Empire; for instance, Udaji Ram 
played a considerable part in the Mughal campaigns in theDeccan.® 
Shah Jahan reversed Akbar's policy to some extent, giving Mus¬ 
lims preference in ser\'ice,® but on the whole no dislodgement of 
Hindus from public services seems to have taken place during his 
reign.’ The list of his Hindu viansabdars cited by LahorJ, is im¬ 
pressive.® Shah Jahan’s personal bodyguard and his most trusted 

S K. Sharma, The lichgtous Policy of the Mughal Emperors, 1940, 27 ff. 

* ‘AllSml, A’In (Blochmann), 1, 363 ’ Sh 5 h Nawaz Khan, 11, 127. 

* JahSnpir (Rogers), 15 • Shah Nawaz Kh 5 n, ii, 142-5. 

* Khafl IChSn, i, 399-400 ’ Sharma, loa. • LShorl, n, 292-325 
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servant was a Hindu, Mahesh Das, who stood behind the throne 
where the emperor s weapons were kept, and followed him where- 
e\’er he rode out.^ The indispensability of Rajput generals and 
troops is obvious in the context of jVIughal rivalries with Safavid 
Persia over Qandahar, and Mugha! ambitions in Central Asia. 
Nobles of Persian extraction could hardly be trusted, if a conflict 
vith the Safavids was envisaged; nor could the Turanis be en- 
trasted with an expedition against the Uzbeks. Shah Jahan’s 
Cental Asian campaign (1646) though commanded nominally by 
Murad and Aurangzeb, and actually by the Persian 
noble All Mardan Khan, had as its backbone a Rajput force under 
Raja Jagat Singh.2 

TJe consolidation of Aurangzeb’s power and his success against 
his brother was due partly to the loyalty of his Rajput general Jai 
ing , who also led the first Mughal expedition against Shivaji 
and seared his submission for a short period. More fluctuating 
A® Jasw'ant Singh who finally crossed over to 

^ ® ‘n 1659, 'vas raised to the highest rank among the 

of 7.000, and ,vas twice ap- 
f "ontinated, with Prince 
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revenue offices,^ in actual practice he appointed more competent 
Hindus as higher viansabdars, in the interest of sound adminis¬ 
tration, than any of hispredecessorsincludingAkbar. Three Hindus 
under Aurangzeb rose to be commanders of 7,000 horse, under 
Akbar only one; four of Aurangzeb's Hindu generals, but none of 
Akbar’s commanded 6,000 horse; while Akbar had two Hindu com¬ 
manders of 5,000 horse, Aurangzeb had sixteen. Number of lower 
Hindus mansabdars under Aurangzeb exceeded several times those 
under Akbar.2 It is possible that the greater number of Hindu 
mansabdars in Aurangzeb’s administration were due to the ex¬ 
tension of the empire and its military commitments; and his admin¬ 
istrative policy cannot be described as eclectic, but as one based 
solely on the requirements of administrative efficiency. 

The policies of the Deccan Kingdoms in regard to the appoint¬ 
ment of Hindus to high offices of the state was even more liberal. 
For a time in Bijapur, Hindi and Marathi were used as official 
languages either instead of or along with Persian. This liberal 
tradition was continued by the Nizams of Hyderabad, whose first 
noble thsipeshkar^ used to be a Hindu and was often also the chief 
minister of the state. 


(ii) Cultural Eclecticism of the Hindu Administrative Comniimiiies 

Some Hindu communities like the Kayasthas, the Khatrls, the 
Pandits of Kashmir, and the ‘Amils of Sind adopted Muslim 
Culture, cultivated Muslim languages and literature, participated 
in Muslim administration affectively, and even moulded their 
domestic life to the Muslim way of living,® a social development 
not unlike the ‘westernization* of the elite of other civilizations 
today. Apart from their religion the members of these communi¬ 
ties were hardly distinguishable from the Muslims, whereas in 
some Muslim cultural strongholds they went to the extent of 
adopting some secondary Muslim rcligio-social practices, such as 
writing elegies {marthiyas) on the martyrdom of Husain.^ Some 
of them adopted part-MusIim names like FirOz Chand, Mahbub 

* Auranpzcb in Kalitnal-i tayyabatt letter 34; IM«nuccf, Stoiia di Mogar 
(EnR. tr.), li, 154; Ivh 3 fl I^Sn, ii, 049, ass. 

* Figures based on the analj'tical statement in S. R. Sharma, op. cit. 

6S-69. 99-100, loi, 178-80. 

■ Mirza Muhammad Hasan QatU, Haft TamiUha, B.M. Or, MS. 467, So. «a. 

* Ibid. fo. 82b. 
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Karan or Jawaharlal. In their self-identification with Muslims 
some, though not all of them, went to the extreme of partly 
seceding from their own culture. 

The most remarkahle of these communities is that of the 
Kayasthas. Their origin can be traced in the literary and cpi- 
graphic records to the later half of the ninth century. From the 
eleventh century individuals of their caste began to rise to high 
administrative positions.! There are many theories relating to their 
origin. In some parts Brahmins regard them as equal to Kshatriyas, 
though generally they are considered a mixed caste like the 
hhudras.! The chief festival of the Kayasthas is the celebration of 
the day sacred to Saraswati, the Hindu goddess of knowledge and 
eloquence, when they worship the inkstand {dawat-puja). Writing 
■s tabooed among them on that festival day, and the next day they 
begin the use of new pen and ink.’ Kayasthas were probably the 
hret among the Hindus to take up the study of Persian intro- 
f ? '“8" Sikandar Lodi, and then under 

iu°^1“' ‘^1^ “““ 
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killed according to Muslim custom and participating superficially 
in Muslim festival and prayer. 

In the reign of Sultan Zayn aI-‘AbidIn, the Kashmiri Pandits, 
especially the Sapru clan took up the study of Persian.^ Because of 
their sharp intelligence, and as the only group of Brahmins who 
took to the Muslim culture, they soon distinguished themselves in 
their own land and, after Akbar’s annexation of Kashmir, in the 
Mughal court and administration in which they rose to become 
an influential element. Steeped in Persian intellectualism, some of 
them adopted the externals of the Muslim way of life, while others 
combined it with erudition in Sanskrit and the study of their own 
religion. From among the Kashmiri pandits rose in the twentieth 
century men h’ke Tej Bahadur Sapru, who remained a champion 
of Urdu in the darkest days of Urdu-Hindi controversy and com¬ 
munal strife, and liberal leaders of the Indian National Congress 
like Motilal and JawaharlSl Nehru. Iqbal came from a family of 
Kashmiri Brahmins converted to Islam, and took pride in his stock. 
During the Indo-Pakistan dspute over Kashmir, a liberal Kashmiri 
pandit leader and journalist Premnath Bazaz courted imprison¬ 
ment in India for his fearless advocacy of Kashmir’s accession to 
Pakistan. 

The ‘Amils of Sind are a hereditary caste of government 
servants, though recently they have spread all over the world as 
petty merchants. It is possible that they obtained their first veneer 
of Islamic culture soon after the Arab occupation.^ In any case, 
after the incorporation of Sind in the Delhi Sultanate, they turned 
to the study of Persian and soon became indispensable to the lower 
as well as higher administration of Sind.® As adaptable as the 
Parsls (Indian Zoroastrians), and as ambitious, they soon switched 
over from a Muslim to an Anglicized way of living after the 
British occupation of Sind; but their contribution to Sindhi 
literature remained fully integrated with the Muslim tradition and 
they continue to write Sindhi in the Arabic script. 

* 'AbduJJah, 10, quoting Kirpa Ram, Cuhar-t Kashmir, 167. 

* U. T. Thakur, Sindht Culture, Bombay, 1959, 56. 

®Ibid. 38. 
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EARLY MUSLIM STUDIES OF HINDU 
CULTURE 


(i) Arab Studies of Hindu Sciences 

When Sind was a province of the caliphate, for a brief period 
between 7r8 and 800 some direct rendering of Sanskrit learning 
into Arabic took placeA Arab interest in Hindu sciences, especially 
in medicine and astronomy, was parallel to their interest in Greek 
Iraming. Hindu physicians were invited to Baghdad,® where the 
house of the Barmakids, converts to Islam from Buddhism and 
ministers to the ‘Abbasids, was all-powerful and to some extent 
still interested in the culture from which it had seceded. Al-Kindi’s 
account of India was partly based on the evidence of the envoy sent 
y a ya al-Barmaki to India to procure Indian medicines and to 
'f??” 5,". . . '''‘gio" and customs,® An Arab physician Ibn 

al-Tanukhi visited India in the ninth century to study medicine. A 
number of Sanskrit treatises on medicines, poisons and snakes 
were translated into Arabic. 

Even before the translation of Ptolemy’s Almegest, three Indian 
of nn astronoiny were rendered into Arabic, the most famous 
ot them being Brahmagupta’s Siddhantu. given in Arabic the con- 
Tarin 'tnnslated by al-Faaari and Ya’qub ibn 

schoW in collaboration with a Brahmin 

mot’s ®®'tnnomy were Brahma- 

Sttri^tflhrS-""'* Aryabhata.® Digests and com- 
elmemh eeotot • In r'f be written until the 

Studied and r ^ Arab world, including Spain where it was 

ners. ihis Sansknt work on astronomy 
tfuiwlmane, Pari^iQaa, du Lexique Technique de la Myttique 
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* Subj-man NadvI. *nd India’, JC, %-i (1932), 6z7. 
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was the subject of lively controversy between two Spanish Arab 
scholars, ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmad of Sargossa (d. 1046) and Ibn 
Sa‘d al-Andalusi (d. 1021).^ 

Hindu mathematics left a more lasting impression on the Arab 
sciences. In the reign of al-Ma’mun (813-33), themathematicianal- 
Khwarizml (780-840) adapted Sanskrit numerals to Arabic ortho¬ 
graphy. An assessment of Hindu influence on mathematics can 
be made from the work of al-NasawI (980-1040) on Indian arith¬ 
metic, Some mathematical and astronomical terms were borrowed 
into Arabic from Sanskrit, though as Massignon reminds us, 
Sanskrit learning was on so minor a scale among Arabs that it left 
hardly any considerable impression on their intellectual ‘Jexique 
technique*.- 

Among other Sanskrit works translated into Arabic were the 
ethical writings of Canakya (Shanaq) and the Hitopadesa, and 
works ranging from logic to magic catalogued by Ibn Nadim.® 
Pancatantra, better known to the Muslim world as KaltJa wa 
Dimna^ was translated via a Sassanid Old Persian version into 
Arabic by Ibn al-Muqaffa,'* The fascinating story of Sindbad, 
later incorporated into the Arabian Nights was partly of Indian 
origin. Among the Hindu religious epics, parts of the Mahabharata 
were rendered into Arabic by Abu Salih ibn Shu'ayb and later by 
Abu’l Hasan ‘Ali Jabali (c, 1026).® 

The Arab intellectual curiosity about Buddhism has been, to 
some extent, exaggerated by Goldziher.® Buddha is referred to in 
Arab writings as the prophet of SamaniyaJ Works dealing directly 
or obliquely with the life and teaching of Buddha mentioned by 
Ibn Nadim as having been translated from Pehlevi into Arabic are 
Kitab al-Bttdd, Kitab Balawhar xva Budhasafy and Kitab Budhasaf 
nnifrad. The legend of Balahvar, originally based on the life of 
Buddha, has also Manichaean, Georgian and Greek versions, and 
has recently been studied in detail by D. M. Lang.® It was rendered 
into Arabic verse by a heretical poet Aban al-Lahiql (d. 815) and . 
approximated with the Shl‘i doctrine of the absent imam by Ibn 
Babawayh QummI (d. 991)- Adaptations from it were incorporated 

’ Sulayman Nad\T, ‘Early Re.’, 179. * Massignon, 64. 

* Ibn Nadim, al-Fthrist (FlUgcl), 305 and patsim. 

* Saclnu, 5 , p. xxxii. * Elliot, i, ioo~z. 

* cf. Ignaz Goldziher, VorJrtunfffnUberilen Jslam, Heidelberg, 1925. 

’ D. L-ong, The Jl'isdom of Balahvar, London, 1957, 36. 

Mbid. u-65. 
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into the Rasa'll (Treatises) of the Ikhwan al-Safa (Brethern of 
Purity), whose eclecticism shotvs some oblique Buddhist in¬ 
fluences.^ 


Al-Nubakhti’s Kitab al-ara-i tca'l adyan-i Madhdhib al-Hind, 
mentioned by al-Mas‘ud!, seems to have been the earliest study of 
Hindu sects.^ But either due to the secretiveness and exclusiveness 
of the Brahmins, or indifference on the part of the Arabs, the corpus 
of Hindu scriptures, the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Sutras, the 
Puranas and the Bhagavad Gita remained untranslated and un¬ 
known to the Arabs. The Arab mind had mar\’elled at the bizarre 


elements in Indian life and thinking, butdidnotactually understand 
the Hindu mind or Hinduism.® The sceptical philosophical school, 
the Sumanniyah, founded by Jarir ibn Hazim al-‘AzdI bettveen 
737 757 » which showed Hindu influences was an exception 

rather than a rule, and it soon disappeared under the polemic 
attack of theologians like Jahm.^ From 796 onwards Hellenistic 
syncretic works came to be translated into Arabic, which held out 
a dortrine clearer, more homogeneous, more complete than the one 
which reached the Arabs through translations from Sanskrit.* 
Hellenistic sj^cretism was also much closer to Islam. Greek 
rationalism stimulated Islam intellectually into speculation and a 
sensitive adjustment of the balance of faith and reason, while the 
fragmentary renderings of Hindu sciences touched merely the 
periphery of the external Arab equipment of learning, and in this 
comparatn e y superficial contact did not e\’en remotely touch the 
se^itivc ner^'e of Arab civilization which was then maturing into 

"’*** Hindu sciences came to an 
of mnrl T ^ ^ Baghdad m-er the remote province 

GrS r "<«• of translations from Sanskrit. 

Y oninipotent sway over the 

Trlnrlf or Indo-Arabian 


^ Omibridgc, 1941. 37o: 

‘ **"'*^*• f^Jndon, 1841, i, i 6 g. 

* Majsignon, loc. dt. ♦<«««»*. iii, 24 Majsignon,f55. 

• Sach2U, I, p. yr-r*. 
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While this process of Helienization, to the exclusion of even 
minor Hindu elements was going on in the great centres of learning 
in the Dar al-Islam, Hindu India became once again a remote land 
of mystery, a subject of documented comment for the merchant- 
traveller arriving at the seaports of Malabar, a routine chapter in 
historical or geographical literature quoting the travelling geo¬ 
grapher, and later a subject of confused comment by the Arab 
historian writing in Ayyubid or Mamluk Egypt. 

Sulayman the merchant who visited India about 851 wrote of 
curious Hindu customs like trial by ordeal, or the cremation of the 
dead or burning alive of widows, and praised Hindu-proficiency in 
medicine, astronomy, and philosophy^; Abu Zayd Hasan al- 
Sayrafi, who continued his account after his own visit (c, 916) 
showed interest in Hindu ascetics and yogis and commented on the 
spread of Buddhism from India to China.- The geographer Ibn 
ibiurdadbeh (d. 912), who never visited India, based his account 
on the official records he came across in the ‘Abbasid postal service 
and on the tales of travellers; and he was sometimes guilty of such 
inaccuracies as his division of Hindu society into seven castes, or 
his curious remark that the kings and people of India regard forni¬ 
cation as lawful,^ which might have referred to the popularity of 
Sakti cults about that time, AI-Mas‘QdI (d. 956) who visited India 
Wrote about it in detail, sketching briefly Hindu religious beliefs, 
including metempsychosis, reconstructing Hindu history from 
Hindu legends, complimenting Hindus on their achievements in 
sciences as the cleverest among ‘dark people*, and complaining 
like Sulayman the merchant of the intolerance of the Raja of 
Gujarat.^ Two other Arab geographers of the tenth century, Ibn 
Hawqal, who travelled through the entire length of Dar al-Islam 
and al-Istakhri (c. 950) whom he met in India, are much more 
interested in the Muslim province of Sind than in Hindu India. 

In the same century al-BaghdadI, appears to be more interested in 
Hindu culture and describes, though not accurately, Hindu sects; 
divides idol-worship into categories of the worship of images of 
God, the avatars, demons and Bodhisattavas, regarding ‘Budd’ as 
the genus, idols as the species; and gives a picturesque account of 

* Voyage du Marchaiul arabe Sulayman, Trench tr. bj- G Terrand, Pans, ipaz, 
50-57. ^ * Ibid. 66-71. 

® Ibn Khurcladbeh, Jll-][Iasdhk ica*l tnamaltk, ed dc Gocjc in Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab , iv, Leiden, i88q; tr. quoted from Elliot, i, 13. 

‘al-Mas'OdI, t, 380-3, 384, 389. 
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the four-handed idol of Siva and of the sun and moon-worshipping 
cults and the yogis.' Another work which deals with India at some 
length is Buzurg ibn Shahryar^s *Ajd'ib aUHind? Al-Yanbu'i 
(c. 987 )» "'ho travelled through India and China, was quoted as an 
authority by later bibliographers like Ibn Nadlm, Yaqut and 
Qazvini. In an interesting treatise on the superiority of Blacks over 
Whites, al-Jahiz regards Hindus as the chief representativesof dark- 
skinned peoples, remarkable for their achievements in astronomy, 
medicine, architecture and the fine arts, for their invention of chess 
and their taste for perfumes.® 

Hindu religion and its sects were commented upon by al- 
Shahrastani (1086-1153) who regards Hinduism a great religion 
with a variety of shades of faith and sects. He points out the 
confusion in the writings of some Muslims who mixed up Brah¬ 
mins with the followers of Abraham. He notes that the Hindu 
rationalistic pantheism is critical of Muslim ritual and faith. He 
describes briefly the various Buddhist and Hindu sects, and is 
appreciative of the meditation of Hindu ascetics who separate 
imagination from their physical environment achieving consider- 
a e se -subjugation ‘so that when meditation becomes emanci¬ 
pated from tlus world, the next world is revealed to it’. He is, 
however, cntiwl of the adoration of idols, which he regards as 
a ri uting ivmity to the image, and as there is no Divine sanction 
or usmg idols as intermediaries, the Hindus are not, in his view, 
likely to p beyond their idols to God ‘ 

^drisl (d, ri66) comments on Hindu polytheism and animism 
T to Hindu 

mittpd country of Balhara concubinage is per- 

tted with all persons except married women. Thus a man may 

am ‘‘“S'""- provided 

they are not married. ® ^ 

Indfa Is'! "■“ “‘“Wished in north-western 

India as a powerful state and al-Biruni's famous work on Hindu 

skBachdadi, KUS, al.Fihml 
cf ,h. HiXRri'S™ 'Early Mo,lrr,. 


EIUmI’?, Melrammad .Mdr&J, AWS., cI.n,u,htSr. tr. quoted from 
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religion and sciences had been written over a century ago, but it 
does not seem to have made much impression on authors like al- 
Sam'anl (d. 1167). By the time we come in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries to the works of al-Maghribi, Yaqut and Abu’l 
Fida we find a shift of emphasis in Arab Indology to the Muslim 
India; and in the writings of al-‘Umari (d. 1348) and al-Qalqash- 
andi (d. 1418) Hindu India is almost forgotten.^ 


(ii) Al-Birtmt 

Abu Raihan al-BIruni marks the culmination and fulfilment of 
the Arab tradition of intellectual curiosity and objective analysis of 
Hindu religion and sciences, though chronologically he wrote 
under Mahmud of Ghazna and his son Mas'ud in the eleventh 
century; and the environment around him was that of Turkish 
Islam which remained until the sixteenth century hostile to Hindu 
religion and more or less indifferent to and contemptuous of Hindu 
culture. Al-Biruni was conscious that he was writing at the begin¬ 
ning of a new chapter in history; and regarded his role as inter¬ 
pretative, to enable the conquering Turco-Persian Muslims to 
discuss with the Hindus the ‘question of religion, science or liter¬ 
ature on the very basis of their own civilization* 2 The differences 
that divided the in-coming Muslim civilization from the indigen¬ 
ous Hindu civilization were, according to him so fundamental and 
so many that the two people appeared practically opposites,... Sve 
believe in nothing in which they believe and vice-versa’® and ‘if 
ever a custom of theirs resembles one of ours, it has certainly just 
the opposite meaning’,^ 

Added to the inherent difficulties of mutual comprehension were 
the social consequences of the fierce military impact of Mahmud 
of Ghazna which had ravaged the country and driven Hindu 
scholarship to remote religious centres.® Difficult though the task 
was of explaining one civilization to the other in that atmosphere of 
hostility, al-BTrunI imposed upon himself the strict discipline of 
scientific objectivity. He tried to explain the Hindu doctrine without 
any effort to defend or refute it, taking every possible precaution 

* aI-*Umarr, in Quatremere, Noticn tt ExtratUx xiu", 1838; Section on India in 
al-Qalcjashandi’s Suhh al-a'jha tr. into Eng. by Otto Spies (An Arab Account of 
India in the 14th Century), Stuttgart, 1936. 

■ al-Elriknl (Sachau), ii, 246; also i, 7. 

»Ibid. i, 19. ‘Ibid. I, 179. 


• Ibid, i, 22. 
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to avoid polemics.' If there is no hostilitj' in his attitude there is 
abo no elccticism which characterized the later studies of Hindu¬ 
ism by Abu’I Fazl and Dara Shikoh. As the Arab intellectual 
tradition had become deeply involved with the study of Greek 
thought and response to the Greek philosophical discipline at 
that stage, al-Biruni’s approach to Hindu religion and sciences was 
comparative, detecting cultural analogies between the Greek and 
Hindu civilizations at various intellectual levels. His conclusion 
was that compared to the Greeks the Hindus could not bring 
science to classical perfection, and that the scientific theories of 
the Hindus 'are in a state of utter confusion, devoid of any logical 
order, and in the last instance always mixed up with the silly 
notions of the crowd'.' 

Al-EiriinI’s main contribution lies in his unprejudiced study of 
Hindu religion which did not appear to him to be mere idol- 
worslup, as it did to most Muslims during the first 500 years of 
Mahmud of Ghazna and Akbar. He 
^ of monotheism = 
darlr, a •“‘‘’'■''''’'ahip as merely the manifestation of the 
dueeTt.'i P“a>ona of the crowd.' He was the first to intro- 

fost Mmhm / a"-! the 

Samkhr, Puranas and to translate Patatijali and 

^sT™ biirT/ critical of the caste 

path of Ved of the escape possible from it in the sublime 

Srnrinlnlt r considerable detail he outlined 

^aS a'nd medfdn -"a*- 

worked mit ‘ ' the Hindus had not 

Greeks but ackno"'"'ona as scientifically as the 
writers like Abu P'ceemeal Hindu influences on Arab 

ffindu dralis an ,b ■ *c Sanskrit language and 

trite mthTbolH^ '‘■“c vocabulary, and paid 

vatilof . “""'“a '“crature of the Hindus andTheir cSlti- 

and continued to honour him^* ^ researches in this field 
Indologbt,' until Abu'l Faz, reslleTCT* ylm bml 
’ al-Birdni (Sachau), i, 7 * Ibid ' 
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(iii) Amir Khusrau 

In the interval of nearly 500 years between al-Blrunl and Akbar 
the Muslim attitude was generally one of indifference to the study 
of Hindu religion, arts or sciences, though individual sultans or 
intellectuals occasionally showed interest in trying to understand 
Jainism or the yoga or patronized translations from Sanskrit. The 
one outstanding figure which shows an affectionate response to the 
Indian environment, though hostility to Hindu religion and ritual, 
is that of Amir Khusrau, the most eminent ofPersian poets in India, 
historian, accomplished courtier, mystic, composer of music and 
bilingual dilettante. 

The tension which divided Amir Khusrau’s loyalty between the 
esoteric and political Islam, is analogous to another set of tensions 
in relation to the Indian environment, an irresistible attraction to 
the life and landscape of India, and an implacable hostility to 
Hinduism and to the political and military resistance of Hindu 
India to the Muslim rule. This unreconciled tension can best be 
observed in his *Ashiqay celebrating the love of the Muslim prince 
Khizar IChan for the Hindu princess Dewal Rani. The poem on 
the one hand ‘is fragant with the smell of kezora, the harnat the 
champak and hundreds of sweet Indian flowers and spices, and is 
luminous with the bright Indian sun and the pale, cool moonlight*,^ 
while on the other it is specified that the India he loves is the land 
of the splendour of Islam, where the sharVa is honoured and 
secure, and Hinduism has been cont^eredi and subdued; ‘The land 
has been saturated ■W'ith the water of the sword, and the vapours 
of infidelity have been dispersed.** 

Amir Khusrau is perhaps the first Indian Muslim to show an 
assertive pride in his Indian origin. He came from a family of 
Turkish descent, but his mother was probably an Indian.* His 
patriotism is argued in terms of mathematical exactitudes. There 
are seven arguments to prove that India is the Earthly Paradise; 
first, that India was the country to which Adam was exiled from the 
Garden of Eden; second, that peacock which is a bird ofParadiseis 
found in India; third, that the serpent also exiled from Eden 
came to India and made it its home; fourth, that Adam was 

* WahJd Mirsa, The Life and Works of Amir Klmsrau, Cnlcutti, 1935, iSo, 

* Amir Kliusrau, 'Asluqa (Unf* tr. quoted from CUiot, m, 546). 

* Wahid hhrza, 257. 
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unhappy in every other land except India; fifth, that whereas the 
flowers of India are fragrant, those of Persia and elsewhere are not; 
sixth, that the Prophet is reported to have said that the joys of this 
world are not for true believers but for pagans, who will enjoy 
heavenly bliss on earth and not in the life hereafter, therefore the 
paradise of India has been given to the unbelieving Hindus; and 
seventh, that India is a paradise because its ruler is his patron Qutb 
al-din Mubarak.^ More mathematical exactitudes follow. There 
are ten arguments to prove the superiority of India over ‘Khurasan' 


(the vague Muslim homelands outside the sub-continent): India's 
climate is not cold like that of ‘Khurasan’; people die of cold, not 
of heat; in a warm climate requirements of clothes are few and 
living is cheap; India is evergreen while spring comes to'Khurasan’ 
only for a few weeks; India’s flowers have colour and scent, 
Khurasan s only colour; Indian flowers remain fragant even after 
they fade; Khurasanls cannot grow bananas; on the other hand 
Khurasanl fruits can be gro\vn in India; India has a rare fruit, 
banana; and a rare leaf, pan (betel).* Reading these arguments one 
wonders how far Khusrau is serious. They occur in Null Sipihr 
which was a command performance, written for Qutb al-din 
Mubarak whose favourite Khusrau Khan was a convert from 
Hinduism, and all-powerful at the court. Perhaps it was politic and 
fashionable at that juncture to praise India. 

And yet there is genuine absorption of Indian environmental 
beauty in the CTeative activity of Khusrau. He praises Delhi, for 
Its inosques, its ravishing Hindu beauties, its splendour and 
scholwship m which ‘it surpassed Bukhara and Khwarizm’ and 
even Baghdad ‘slashed in two halves by the sword of the Tigris’, 
and because it is Ae capital of his patron.* He takes pleasure in 
vri mg sensua y of India s fauna and flora in contradiction to the 
ra *‘on o n o-Persian poetry. In his poetic diction, especially in 
Ash^a, he bknds Hindi words musically and harmoniously. And 
jet he uses them sparingly and only when they are unavoidable.* 
SL- 1 fri'nds = he wrote mixed Persian and 

These dhiiV-/iranay„ (hi-lingual) quat¬ 
rains tail off m jmx d'esprit wUch could be read with douUe 


“g?™’ '"■W Wahid M™, CIcuiB, .5.-,. 

i72». • Ibid. fo. Sb. . 


• Add. MS. 25,8^, fos. 439-*40' 
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entendre as Persian or as Hindi. He pleads his ignorance of Arabic, 
calls himself an Indian Turk and wishes to be interrogated in 
Hindi so that he may answer eloquently.^ 

A great deal of Hindi poetry has been attributed to him and has 
been traditionally accepted as his work^; but recent linguistic 
researches have shown that much of it, including the famous, bi¬ 
lingual Khdliq Barij is spurious and written in dialect forms of 
much later periods^; so that he only ‘Hindi* poetry which can be 
safely regarded as his genuine work consists of the verses he him¬ 
self quotes in his introduction to one of his diwans, the Ghurrat 
aUkamdl.^ But he is alive to the beauty and rhythm of the Indian 
languages, which he thinks surpass Turkish and Persian in some 
respects. He observes that in learned vocabulary and complex 
grammatical structure Sanskrit is like Arabic, though inferior to 
it.® There is no evidence however, that he ever studied Sanskrit. 
More than language the pull of music brought him closer to the 
soul of India, but here again, the determination of his exact contri¬ 
bution to the development of Indian music is difficult. 

His defence of the Indian people, pagan or not pagan, against 
the mockery of foreigners reflects the tension bettveen the ‘Khur¬ 
asan!’ and indigenous factions under the Delhi Sultanate which 
later came to a head under Muhammad bin Tughluq and the 
Bahmanids of the Deccan. ‘The Khurasan! who considers every 
Hindi a fool will even think a/)an (betel) leaf of no more value than 
grass.’® In a polemical mood he would say: ‘Do not count Hindus 
among men for they venerate the cow, regard the crow superior to 
the parrot and read omens in the braying of an ass’ but when it 
came to defending them against foreigners, he would emphasize 
that in rational sciences, in logic, mathematics and astronomy, the 
Brahmins are not inferior to the Greeks; their one short-coming is 
their ignorance of the Muslim religious law; their learning has re¬ 
mained unknown because the Muslims have not applied them¬ 
selves to it, but ‘I (Khusrau) have tried my hand a little at their 
sciences and have been able to learn something of their (Brahmins’) 

' Dibacha, fos. T72b~i73b, 1740—1758. 

* JVIuhammad Husm'n Azod, Ab-t Ifayat, DeJhi, 1S96, 65-71. Khusrau kf 
Hindi kavlta, Benares, 1921; Misra Brothers, Ilislory of Hindi Literature, i, 

233-80* 

* MahmOd ShcranJ, Punjab men Urdu, Lahore, zgz 8 , 128-43; of. Wahid 
Mirza, 231-2. 

* Dibdeha. fo. 172b etc. » H.S., 172-81. • ‘Ashiqa CCIIiot), u:. 558. 

’ D.M. Add. MS. 25,807, fo. 437b. 

9 
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secrets.^ It is true that the Brahmins do not follow the True Faith, 
hut in many respects the essence of their religion resembles Islam,— 
in monotheism, in the doctrines of existence and annihilation, and 
in God’s power of creation.* In any case, the Hindus arc superior 
to other non-believers like the agnostics, the atheists, the dualists, 
even. Christians.® Hindu idolatry is an inherited tradition, not an 
innovation. Again, in mathematical exactitude, he enumerates ten 
reasons to believe that the Indians are superior to other peoples: 
Indians learn the sciences of other countries, while other countries 
are ignorant of Indian sciences; Indians can speak foreign lan¬ 
guages whereas foreigners never try to learn Indian languages; 
people come from all over the world to India to learn but no Brah¬ 
min has to go anywhere else to educate himself; the Arab numerical 
system, especially the symbol zero is of Indian origin; Kalila va 
Birtma was originally written in India; chess was invented in India; 
these three arts, the moral fable, mathematics and the chess are 
India’s contribution to universal civilization; Indian music is warm 
and moving and difficult to master; this music charms animals (a 
popular Hindu belief) as well as human beings; and finally, no 
other land can boast a poet like Khusrau.^ Hindu rites of sail in 
which the w'oman burns herself to death for the man she has loved, 
and jatshar in which a man dies for the sake of his master or his 
idol, are no doubt magical and superstitious, nevertheless they are 
heroic.® 

After Khusrau there followed centuries of mutual cultural dis¬ 
taste and indifference. 


* N.S., 161-3. 

* N.S,, 166-73. 


* N.S., 163-4. 

*N.S.. ,94-5. 


» N.S., 165-6. 



IV 

SUFISM AND HINDU MYSTICISM 


In comparing Sufism -with the systems of Hindu mysticism and in 
explaining the general trend of exclusiveness of Sufism in India 
from Hindu mystical schools* with which it had so much in com¬ 
mon, and in outlining the merely occasional, more negative than 
positive contact of the tivo mystical systems on the Indian soil, one 
has to realize how misleading can be the theories of Renan, 
Reitzenstein, Blochet, and Browne, of the ‘Aryan’ origin of mysti¬ 
cism, or those of Jones, Tholuk, Kremer, Goldziher, Horten, and 
more recently Zaehner over-emphasizing, on the basis of analogy 
and conjecture and fragmentary evidence, the Hindu-Buddhist 
heritage of Sufism ^ There is a great deal of wisdom in Arberry’s 
view that mysticism is ‘a constant and unvarying phenomenon of 
the universal yearning of the human spirit for personal communion 
with God’ * The same view has been stressed by Massignon ‘Le 
mysticisme ne saurait done €tre I’apanage exclusif d’une race, d’une 
langue, d’une nation, e’est un phenomfene humain, d’ordre 
spirituel, que ces limitations physique ne sauraient borner 
‘Modern research’, points out Nicholson, ‘has proved that the 
origin of Sufism cannot be traced back to a single definite cause, 
and has largely discredited the sweeping generalizations which 
represent it, for instance, as a reaction of the Aryan mind against a 
conquering Semitic religion, and as a product essentially of Indian 
or Persian thought ** 

Basically, Sufism is rooted in Islam, which is its source and 
origin, and to which under the stimulus and challenge of alien 

' L Massignon Essm stir let ortgtnes du Lextque Technique de Jos Mysttque 
nmsubnane Paris 1922 46 cf R Reitzenstain DasiramscheErlosungsmystenum 
Religonsgcschichtliche Untcrsuchungen Bonn 1920 E Blochet Le conqtiet des 
etdti ncstortemdel Aste centraleparies SchTues Pans 1926 Blochet Etudes sur 
I esotenasme nntsulmane Lou\’ams 1910 E G Browne A Literary Ilitlon of 
Persta London 1909 1 41&-44 FAC *11101001: Sufismus Berolini 1S21 
A ion Kremer, Vber die pi iloroplrtsehen Gedtehte des Abu I 'Ala Ma Rrr\, tVien 
1888 

*A J Arberrj Suf\sm London 1950 11 cf R C Zaehner, Hindu and Mttdim 
MMtieiint London tofo 4-5 

* Mwitmon 46 

*R A Nicholson The M} sties 0/ Islam London 19:4 S 
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philosophies and heterodoxies it has desperately clung, readjusting 
again and again external borrowings to the kernel of Islamic faith. 
‘Even if Islam had been miraculously shut off from contacts with 
foreign religions and philosophies, some form of mysticism would 
have arisen within it, for the seeds were already there.’ ^ The origi¬ 
nal source of Sufism is the Qur’an and the life of Muhammad. The 
Meccan suras are permeated with a devotional feeling and one of 
Allah s names in Wadiid, suggesting the relationship of love. The 
metaphysical terminology of the Sufis is largely derived from the 
Qur’an: in expressions Iike_^re for the purity of God,^ ‘bird’ as a 
symbol for the resurrection or immortality of the human soul,® 
tree as the symbol representing the destiny and vocation of man,^ 
or the convivial imagery of the salutation, the wine and the cup® 
used for initiation into Sufi orders and thence borrowed in Arabic, 
PcKian, Turkish, and Urdu poetry. Derived from the Qur’an into 
f paralleled by the Muslim dogma are the Sufi concepts 

ot the Diyme motivation of human action, of Divine justice Cadi), 
of concilj«ion {rtda) with prescribed destiny in the teachings of 
Hasan al-BasrI, of the realities of ahtcal (mystic states) in the dis¬ 
cussions of Dhu’l Nun the Egyptian and al-MuhasibI and their 
refutation by Junayd, of the dogma of Divine Unity as stated by 
mystics like Abu Hamzah, al-Kharraz and al-Hallaj, of the 
union with the Divine as in the ^vritings of 
^ of eschatalogical problems such as 

of tho distinction bettveen ‘agl 
*nrif f w ^oart) and the mu'min (believer) and the 

ond al-MuhasibI, and of the legal 
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derived from the general practice of reciting the Qur’an in a louder 
tone of voice (rqf‘ al-sazct). The Sufi proclivity to music as an aid 
to ecstasy and the institutions of musical assemblies (vmjdlis al 
savid*) can be traced to the assemblies of devout Muslims for the 
purpose of reciting the Qur’an together {inajdlis aUdhikr)?- 

Sufi asceticism is also Islamic in origin, making its first appear¬ 
ance among such companions of the Prophet as Abu-Dharr al- 
Ghifari, Hudhayfah and Tmran ibn Husain. Their ‘followers* 
{tdbi^iin) and ‘followers of followers’ {tabVun al-tabVin) established 
asceticism as a characteristic feature of religious life at Kiifa, 
Basrah and Medina, with an exaggerated consciousness of sin and 
an overwhelming dread of Divine retribution, which gave it a 
quietistic complexion, which in the first t^vo centuries of Islam 
shows no foreign influences.^ 

In the third century of the Hijra (ninth century a.d.) Islamic 
civilization, its theology, philosophy and science came deeply 
under Hellenistic influence. The Arab absorption of Aristotehan- 
ism was channelled through the neo-Platonic commentaries of 
Porphyry and Proclus. The neo-Platonic influence quickened the 
Christian and the Islamic mystical systems in identical manner. 
‘About A.D. 850 {pseudo-) Dionysus was known from Tigris to 
Atlantic.’^ Dhu’l Nun the Egyptian was steeped in neo-Platonic 
learning; and as Nicholson reminds us, all Muslim speculative 
systems which were influenced by Greek philosophy reacted power¬ 
fully upon Sufism; such as those of the Murjites who set faith above 
work and emphasized Divine love, the Qadarites who affirmed and 
Jabrites who denied that men are responsible for their actions, the 
Mu‘tazilites who built a theological system on the basis of reason, 
and the Ash‘arites who formulated the metaphysical and doctrinal 
systems that underlie the creed of orthodox Islam.^ 

The ninth century a d. also marks the strong impress of 
Christian mysticism on Sufism. Ascetic and quietistic trends of 
early Sufism were bound to accept and accentuate similar 
Christian elements as it came in contact with Christian mystical 
doctrines in l^orth Africa and Syria. Many Gospel te\ts and 
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apocrj’phal sayings of Jesus came to be cited in Sufi hagiologies. 
The wandering Muslim ascetic came in contact with the Christian 
anchorites. On the metaphysical plane the theory of gnosis as 
developed in Sufism, suggests contacts w'ith Christian gnostics.' 

The w’ritings of Ma'ruf al-Karkhl (d. 815), a mystic of Persian 
Christian background, introduced into Sufism a theosophical 
rather than a theological doctrine of the love of God as an end in 
itself, and an emphasis on the apprehension of Divine realities.* 
Dhu’l Nun the E^'ptian (d. 859), with whom the inflow of 
Christian mystical ideas becomes a torrential current, regarded 
Divine love as a mystery to be practised by the mystic initiates and 
to be concealed from the uninitiated mass of people.® He estab¬ 
lished * into the Sufi mystical system the concept of spiritual 
stages and 'stations’ {ahzcal tea maqamat) through which a mystic 
pass^ during his spiritual journey. He also introduced into Sufism 
magical and theurgical elements of heterodoxy and came to be 
regarded as a malamati (one deserving reproach).® 

Contact with Christianity, rather than with Hinduism or Budd¬ 
hism,^ led Sufism from the ninth to the Uvelfth century in the 
direction of analytical emphasis on asceticism;—an emphasis 
which begins with Dhu’l Nun and culminates in Ibn al-‘Arabi 
^164-1240). Ascetic solitude was stressed by Dhu’l NQn.* 
Hunger as an element of ascetic discipline was traced by Niaam 
al-din Awhya to an (apocryphal) remark of Jesus.® Ibn al-‘Arabi 
as« t e stnicmre of Sufi hierarchy on four elements of aceticism: 

^ which is of two kinds, silence of the tongue 
and of the heart, and which leads to the gnosis of God; second, 
^htude {al- uziah) which ensures the silence of the tongue and 
f \ world; third, hunger (a/-Ju‘) which 

of Satan; and fourth, ivake- 
“n be of the eye or of the heart and which 
leads to the knowledge of the soul.' Much of Ibn aI-‘Arabi’s 
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syncretism is of Christian origin, gathered during his travels to and 
fro between Spain and North Africa and his contacts with Spanish, 
Byzantine, and Syrian Christian mysticism.^ Also, a direct 
borrowing from Christianity or its mutation in Islamic Sufism is 
the concept of ascetic balance, that asceticism is moral separation 
from the world and detachment from one’s social environment 
while one may still live in it,-—a concept which has interesting 
resemblance with the moderation introduced in asceticism in the 
teachings of the Bhagvad Gita in contrast to the ascetic excesses of 
yoga.® 

Sufism seems to have come into contact with Hindu and Bud¬ 
dhist mystical ideas at a later stage, and after most of its principal 
features had been developed either in its original Islamic tradition 
or by the infiltration of neo-Platonic and Christian elements. Early 
translation from Sanskrit into Arabic under the ‘Abbasids do not 
seem to have included any works of Hindu mysticism. The 
earliest contacts between Sufism and Buddhism took place in the 
north-west Persian and Central Asian marches of the caliphate. 
Goidziher notices an«alogies between the ‘noble path’ of the Bud¬ 
dhists and mystic ‘path’ {tariqd) of the Sufis, between the Sufi 
‘concentration’ {muraqaha) and the Buddhist dhyana.^ The Sufi 
robe, regarded by the Sufis themselves as a heritage from the 
practice of the Prophet, is regarded by Goidziher as a borrowing of 
Buddhist and by Nicholson of Christian origin.® Goidziher also 
regards the Sufi interpretation of Divine Unity {taiohid) as ‘funda¬ 
mentally different from’ the Islamic monotheistic conception of 
God, and as borrowed from Indian theosophy.® 

The conceptions of Divine Unity and fand (annihilation) which 
inexplicably appear first in the utterances of Abu Yazid of Bistam 
(d. 848), a mystic of heterodox views and of Zoroastrian ancestry, 
have been explained as of Upanishadic and Vedantic origin,’ 

' MiRuel Asfn Palacios, *E 1 Mistjco Murciano Abcnarabi’, Bohtin de la Acade- 
ima de la Htstona, Madrid, X 9 SS~ 8 ,»», 2. 
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transmitted to him by his teacher Abu ‘All Sindi, a mysterious 
person generally supposed to have come from Sindh (the valley of 
Indus), but possibly from ‘Sind* a village in Khurasan much 
nearer home to Bistam.' He taught Abu Yazid al-BistamI the 
doctrine of Divine Unity {tazchid) and ‘ultimate truths' {Jtaqa’iq), 
while Abu Yazid instructed him in the ‘obligatory duties of 
Islam’ 2 or as interpreted by Massignon, precepts of Hanafi law.® 
A very elaborate hypothesis has recently been put forward by 
pehner, suggesting that since Abu‘Ali Sindi had to be taught the 
obligatory duties’ of Islam, he must have been a convert from 
Hinduism, and is likely to have brought with him the common¬ 
place Upanishadic view of the mystic’s self-identification with God 
from his native Sind at a time when Sankaracatya had just system¬ 
atized ^ edanta.® Zaehner’s argument rests on a few verbal parallel- 
Kms beteeen Abu Yazid’s utterances and similar expressions in 
Upamshadic texts,® though he concedes that Abu Yazid ‘may have 
been quite ignorant of the origin of those outrageous theories he 
made so thoroughly his own‘. WTtile the speculative theory of 
Upamshadic echoes is as interesting a hypothesis as any other, for 
or against, Zaehner seems to have gone too far in suggesting 
f c” ™ that bo* were 

cLdhavT” n"a ”"'“■■^' 5 't’’®* Sankara’s ideas 

oWijTm ®™th India, through Muslim Sind to an 

le^ LnT ■" ®" Of time. On the 

“'"Olmed to share the scepticism of Arbeny: 
Miu’An I I w 0“'y oortain information we have ab™t 

“*e D vtfll -u '’a ‘hat he taught him 

ei^trem to c„?,‘^ the Realities”, it seems hazardous in the 
SsS^’s mvsfi^? ” ■ of Vedanta origins for al- 

Tt, a fo"o®t.on upon so slender a clue.’® 

BuMhist°r™rce^ (®"'’*‘^'®tion), even if derived from Indo- 
•Bo* ™ S “r”' “-"P'oto'y idemified with nirvana.^ 
Both terms imply the passing away of individuality, but while 
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nirvana is purely negative, fana^ is accompanied by baqa^ ever¬ 
lasting life in God. The rapture of the Sufi who has lost himself in 
ecstatic contemplation of divine beauty is entirely opposed to 
the passionless serenity of the Arahat*^ In any case, with the 
exception of Abu Yazid and Abu Sa'Id al-Kharraz, the trend of 
ninth-century Sufism is to keep the doctrine of fand in the 
background and to avoid the language of pantheism.^ 

Mansur al-Hallaj visited Sind,® but it is very doubtful whether 
his doctrine of the infusion of the Divine into the human soul, 
which resembles the Hindu doctrine of the illumination of btiddhi 
by Ptirusha^^ is anything but an unconnected, though analogical 
mystical development. Similarly, Massignon regards the con¬ 
jectures of Horten ® about the Hindu origins of the scepticism of 
some of the mutakallimun as baseless, and the theories of Margo- 
liouth ® and Kremer regarding the conversion of Abu’l ‘Ala al- 
Ma'arri to Hinduism as unverified®; though it may be admitted 
that al-Ma‘arri’s asceticism has striking resemblances with Bud¬ 
dhist doctrines,® The resemblance between the renunciation of a 
princely life by Buddha and by Ibrahim ibn Adham in Sufi hagio- 
graphical literature, regarded by Goldziher as a Buddhist ‘motif’ 
borrowed into Sufism, is analysed by Zaehner as merely circum¬ 
stantial and superficial, since Buddha’s quest for enlightenment 
was a reaction to the grim realities of life and of human misery 
whereas Ibrahim ibn Adham’s renunciation was in answer to the 
call of God, who according to the Muslim belief always takes the 
initiative in calling man to himself; in the case of these two ‘the 
actcrai’ nrofrW of rrsmmcicmg the wwAf c\7Ci'Af saiCKxly be moru 
different’.^® 

At a later date in Transoxiana the impact of Buddhist ideas on 
Sufism was considerable, Zaehner has traced Abu Yazid’s imagery 
of oceans and rivers to Buddhist sources like Uddnavarga. This 
may or may not have been the case; but certain Sufi exercises like 
habs-i dam (holding back of breath) seem to have been derived 
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through Buddhist channels itomyo^cpranayama.^ The Sufi con¬ 
cept of peace with all’ (sulh-t kill) which is a dominant feature of 
the Indian Sufism of later seventeenth and eighteenth century 
seems to have been borrowed much earlier from Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism rather than directly from Yogic Hinduism,^ Some of the 
^iyarats or tombs or relics of the Sufis in Central Asia are situated 
on the ruins of Buddhist stupas.’ Some of the old popular Bud¬ 
dhist beliefs and cults seem to have lingered on in Transoxian 
Islam. The village near Bukhara, where the leader of the Naqsh- 
bandi order, Baha al-d!n, is buried was ealled Qasr-i Hindami 
(Hindu Palace) and was a Buddhist centre of pilgrimage; later as 
fte buriid-place of the Naqshbandi saint its name was changed to 
Qasr-i Arijin (Palace of the gnostics).* The Naqsdbandi order’s 
practice of tasamtmr-i shaykh, or concentration on the mental 
image of the preceptor in the early stages of the initiate’s education, 
seems also to have been a borrowing from Buddhism, traceable 
bm” c ’“•’’‘■•“'■on-meditation in early Hindu- 

Asi2 It ■“•’•'“‘••’oon a Buddhist monastic centre in Central 
^la, later became the home of a number of eminent Sufis. The use 
On “ ^•“■’•‘“n or an Indo-Buddliist borrowing. 
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(liberation) and Muslim and Christian mystical parallels, and 
between the ontological monism of Abu Yazld and similar doc¬ 
trines in Patanjali.^ 

One is struck by the apparently unconnected resemblances in 
such animistic remarks of Ibn aI“‘Arabi as when he regards every 
worshipped object as a manifestation of God, ‘in spite of its name 
of a stone or a tree or an animal or a man or an angel’ and the 
underlying essence of Hindu polytheism or Ibn al-‘Arabi’s sym¬ 
bolization of sexual and profane love as a stage leading towards 
love divine,^ and the same philosophical concept underlying the 
practices of Hindu Krishna and Sakti cults, which derive from 
such scriptural premises as the Upanishadic comparison of the 
bliss of Brahman with unconscious sleep in the arms of a beloved 
woman.^ 

Apparently unconnected parallels of the doctrines of the 
Upanishads ® are found in al-Ghazzali’s distinction betw'een the 
worldly and the spiritual, in al-Hujvviri’s differentiation between 
human and divine knowledge, and the doctrine of the descent of 
the Absolute (tanzil) found in some Sufis.® Madhva (1197-1276) 
developed in Hindu mysticism a doctrine of phenomenological 
monism which has striking resemblances with the development of 
the same doctrine in Indian SuHsm in the seventeenth century by 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi by a process of semi-theological dialec¬ 
tics, apparently without any influence, or even knowledge of the 
similar speculations of Madhva. In fact the resemblance between 
the two ends with Madhva’s denial that God is the material cause 
of the world. 

Equally striking is the running parallelism beUveen the ‘lexique 
technique’ of Hindu and Muslim mysticism, which tempted Data 
Shikoh,’ and more recently Horten,® to confound one with the 
other. In both mystical systems monism has a similar conceptual 
terminology: the Reality is Absolute (nnitlag; param), it is the 

^ al-T 3 Trunt, Kttab al-Hitid (Sachau), 1, 33, 44, 69, 87-88. 

® Ibn al-‘ArabI, al-Fustis al-hikam, Eng synoptical translation bj Khaja 
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through Buddhist channels from yo^c pranayama.^ The Sufi con¬ 
cept of peace with all’ {siilh-i kiiT) which is a dominant feature of 
the Indian Sufism of later seventeenth and eighteenth century 
seems to have been borrowed much earlier from Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism rather than directly from Yogic Hinduism.* Some of the 
ziyarats or tombs or relics of the Sufis in Central Asia are situated 
on the ruins of Buddhist stupas.* Some of the old popular Bud¬ 
dhist beliefs and cults seem to have lingered on in Transoxian 
Islam. The village near Bukhara, where the leader of the Naqsh- 
bandl order, Baha al-din, is buried w'as called Qasr^i Hindawi 
(Hindu Palace) and was a Buddhist centre of pilgrimage; later as 
Ae burial-place of the Naqshbandi saint its name was changed to 
Qasr-t Arijin (Palace of the gnostics).^ The Naqsdbandi order’s 
practice of tasazmur-i shaykh, or concentration on the mental 
image of the preceptor in the early stages of the initiate’s education, 
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(liberation) and Muslim and Christian mystical parallels, and 
between the ontological monism of Abu Yazid and similar doc¬ 
trines in Patahjali.^ 

One is struck by the apparently unconnected resemblances in 
such animistic remarks of Ibn al-*Arabi as when he regards every 
worshipped object as a manifestation of God, ‘in spite of its name 
of a stone or a tree or an animal or a man or an angel’ and the 
underlying essence of Hindu polytheism or Ibn al-‘Arabi’s sym¬ 
bolization of sexual and profane love as a stage leading towards 
love divine,® and the same philosophical concept underlying the 
practices of Hindu Krishna and §akti cults, which derive from 
such scriptural premises as the Upanishadic comparison of the 
bliss of Brahman with unconscious sleep in the arms of a beloved 
woman,^ 

Apparently unconnected parallels of the doctrines of the 
TJpanishads ® are found in al-Ghazzali’s distinction between the 
worldly and the spiritual, in al-Hujwiri’s differentiation between 
human and divine knowledge, and the doctrine of the descent of 
the Absolute {tanzll) found in some Sufis.® Madhva (1197-1276) 
developed in Hindu mysticism a doctrine of phenomenological 
monism which has striking resemblances with the development of 
the same doctrine in Indian Stjfism in the seventeenth century by 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirlundi by a process of semi-theological dialec¬ 
tics, apparently without any influence, or even knowledge of the 
similar speculations of Madhva. In fact the resemblance between 
the t\vo ends with Madhva’s denial that God is the material cause 
of the world. 

Equally striking is the running parallelism bet\veen the ‘lexique 
technique’ of Hindu and Muslim mysticism, which tempted Dara 
Shikoh,^ and more recently Horten,® to confound one with the 
other. In both mystical systems monism has a similar conceptual 
terminology; the Reality is Absolute (tmitlaq; param), it is the 
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truth of truths {haqiqai al-haqa^ig: satyasya satyain) and so ond It 
is also interesting that mystical heterodoxies in Hinduism and in 
Islam, thepasupatas and the malamts alike, court popular contempt 
by reproachable or indecent behaviour. 

On the other hand there are elements in Hindu religion and in 
various schools of Hindu mysticism which are the very' antithesis of 
Sufism which is, after all, firmly rooted in Islam. Among such 
Hindu concepts is the very position of the Vedas, a ‘conception of 
commands, categorical in nature and external in character without 
^^Sgc^Iioo of any commanderV or the sacrificial nature of 
Vrfic hymns. The Upanishadic quest of the self is fundamentally 
t! Di"' theistic Sufi. The stress in 

the Bhagavad Gita and by its commentators of different schools on 
the performance of allotted caste duties, its affirmation of the 
doctrine oi karma, and its anthropomorphic belief in the birth of 
Uod as tnan ate all opposed to the main trend of Sufism in Islam. 
Alien to It also are such elements as Ramanuja’s view that l^vara 
pants emancipation from worldly bonds to those who acquire the 
his Hindu scriptures (iastras),' or 
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the names of *^ankara, RamSnuja, Anandatirtha, “and Basava”, 
out of which the majority of the historical sects came, and to which 
Hindustan presents nothing analogous till a much later period’.^ 
But it would be dangerous to overestimate the possibility of 
Christian or Muslim influence on the development of Hindu theo¬ 
logy or mysticism during this period. ‘To neither of these’, con¬ 
tinues Barth, ‘do we feel inclined to ascribe an influence of any 
significance on Hindu theology, which appears to us sufficiently 
accounted for by reference to its own sources; but it is very possible 
that indirectly, and merely as it were by their presence, they con¬ 
tributed in some degree towards the budding and bursting forth of 
those great religious reforms which, in the absence of doctrines 
altogether new, introduced into Hinduism a new organization 
and a new spirit, and had all this common characteristic that they 
developed very quickly under the guidance of an acknowledged 
head, and rested on authority akin to that of a prophet or an 
Imam.’ ^ Both Barth and Tara Chand hold the view that under the 
historical circumstances that prevailed in the Deccan during those 
centuries Muslim rather than Christian influence seems more 
probable. 

Another Hindu historian Bhattacharjee suggests that though 
the exact extent of Christian or Muslim influence on Hinduism is 
difficult to assess, there is definitely a 'theistic urge’ in Hindu 
religion in the period of early Muslim settlements in the Deccan 
‘which finds powerful expression in many Vedantic writers who 
came after Sankara’.® On the other hand, Majumdar rejects the 
theory of any possible influence of Islam on him, and indeed on 
any Hindu dhine or mystic before the thirteenth century.^ 

A contemporary of Ramanuja was the Bohra missionary 
‘Abdullah, who converted large numbers of Hindus to Islam in 
Gujarat and Malabar®; and possible influences of Isma'ill mysti¬ 
cism on Ramanuja have been suggested.® In recognizing the plur¬ 
ality of souls Ramanuja stands much closer to Islamic orthodoxy 
than to earlier Hindu religious thinkers. His interpretation of 
Brahman as the sum total of individual souls is also paralleled in 
Sufi concepts and their later treatment by al-Ghazzali, uith this 
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difference that the l^Iuslim divine believes in souls as created even 
if they are not subject to space and time.^ The emphasis on the 
exaltation of the spiritual teacher, though ultimately traceable to 
Hindu origin, received a new significance under Muslim influence. 
The Mahanubhava, a non-idolatrous Krishna sect founded by 
Cakradharaswami (d. 1272) shows the influence of Sufis who 
settled near Daulatabad about that time.® 

It w’ould be as erroneous to over-rate the Muslim influences on 
Vedanta and the Classical Bhakti as to over-emphasize the elements 
borrowed in Sufism, directly or indirectly from Hindu-Buddhist 
mystical systems. All the essentials of the mystical thought of 
Sankarac 5 rya and Ramanuja and of their successors are of purely 
Hindu origin. All that Islam and/or Christianity could have done 
was to offer an atmosphere of spiritual stimulus. 

In so far as Sufism is concerned, even if the theory of Abu 
Yazids conscious or unconscious assimilation of Upanishadic 
ide«. IS accepted, these ideas were completely re-interpreted, 
^^h^d' reconciled to Islamic orthodoxy by Junayd 


• principle of Divine Unity was firmly re-emphasized 

Im- . century by al-GhazzaU, ‘Abd al-Qadir 

Jilam and Shihab al-din Suhrawardl. Even earlier the doctrine of 
fanu which WM so close to Vedanta in Abu Yazid, had been 
revo utionize y Junayd for whom it did not mean total extinction 
but a new life, not indeed as God, but in and through God’; fam 

The efforts of al- 

thf* r^r* succeeded in bridging the gap between 

that liter “ 5 ^* P’** (f^) so narrowly 

t ^ ^ al-QushayrI could ar^e that Sufism 
Ash'ori i^mg with the now widely accepted tenets of 

^.h orJhoT The integ-tion of Sufism 
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of God s A ^ ‘ 7 '’’ “ ^“perior proof of the existence 

God. A further reeone.hat.on of Sufism with formal Islam was 
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achieved in the doctrines of aI~Hallaj, Ibn al-‘ArabI and ‘Abd al- 
Karlm al-Jill, identifying the pre-eternal essence of Muhammad 
{al-haqiqat al-Muhammadiyyali) with the ‘First Intelligence of the 
Philosophers*.^ 

In India, because of the challenge and the risk of disintegration 
into Hindu mysticism, Sufism took special care to resolve its 
differences with orthodoxy. In Islamic religious history the 
tension between the religious assertion of the transcendance of God 
and the mystical aspiration for His immanence was perhaps no¬ 
where more thoroughly resolved to a middle of the road position 
than in India where Islam was propagated mainly by Sufis with a 
firm emphasis on the observance of the tenets of the shart^a. 

The integration of religious law and mysticism in India dates 
back to the advent of Sufism iteelf in the sub-continent in the 
eleventh century. Al-Hujwiri equates the three categories of 
spiritual (esoteric) knowledge, that of the essence and unity of God, 
of the attributes of God, and of the actions and wisdom of God 
with the three categories of the knowledge of the sharVa, the 
Qur’an, the simnaJi and the ijma* (consensus). ‘The exoteric aspect 
of Truth without the esoteric is hypocrisy, and the esoteric without 
the exoteric is heresy. So with regard to the Law mere formality is 
defective, while mere spirituality is vain.*® 

According to al-HujwIri men are divided into three categories: 
the wordly {ahl aUdtmya) ,the religious {ahl al-dtn) and the ‘special 
ones’ {ahl al-khisusiyyat), i.e. mystics and saints. The last category 
concerns itself with the quest of the knowledge of God. Divine 
Unity is a mystery revealed by God to his servants, and it can not 
be expressed or written in words. Any attempt to define it would 
amount to polytheism.® The Sufi leads a life of poverty which has a 
form (ras/n), that of destitution and indigence, and an essence 
which is free choice. He who attains the essence of poverty with¬ 
draws from the created things to complete annihilation (/and), and 
concentrating on God alone reaches out to the fullness of 
eternal life. The lover of God is ‘he that is dead (fdn£), in his oi\ti 
attributes and living in the attributes of his Beloved’.^ Heretical is 
the heterodox Sufi view that human personality could be merged 
and extinguished in the Being of God. Defending al-Hallaj from 

* R. A Nicholson, Studies m Js/amsc Afjstiasm, iio-t 2 , 149 - 61 J Arberrj, 
op at. tii. 

* al-Hiynlrl, 14. • Ibid 285 * Ibid. 20, 32 
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the charge of magic-craft, al-Hujtviri considers his doctrines un¬ 
sound and the \’ie\s-s of Hululiyah sects (belie^'ing in Divine in¬ 
carnation) as tantamount to apostasy. 

The viev-'s of al-HujwIrl on the malamis, who were to make 
their appearance later in heterodox Indian Sufism and to form the 
main bridge of mj-stic sj’ncretism on the Muslim side, are signifi¬ 
cant. He distinguishes beUveen three kinds of mdlama (blame): 
that courted in following the right path; by intentional actions; or 
due to the abandonment of religious law. Of these the first category 
includes the ahl aUhaqq (followers of truth), whose love of God 
submits them to \ulgar blame. The second, follows ‘mere osten¬ 
tation, which is mere hypocrisy*. The third category which shirks 
religious law, cannot be considered permissible under any circum¬ 
stances.^ 


Al-Hujwlris emphasis on the prescribed duties of religious 
law is primarj,' theological. They are an end in themselves and nota 
means to an esoteric end-* Thoroughly integrating the hagiological 
history’ of Sufism with Sunni Islam, he reiterates the view that AbQ 
Bakr was the first leader of the Sufi shaykhs who adopted the 
disripline of contemplative life {tnushahada), ‘Umar of those who 
believed in purgative life (mujahada), ‘Uthman represented the 
position of friendship vrith God {khulla), and ‘All whose rank is 
very high in the Sufi tradition explained the principles of divine 
truth {haqiga) with exceeding subtlety.® 

The Sufi orders that transplanted their hospices in India in the 
wake of the Ghurid conquest continued the principle of the same 
cl^e corrttpondence ben\een the esoteric and exoteric elements of 
re igious ife. In the Suhrawardiyah order the surest means of 
apprwch to the unique Bring of God is the prescribed prayer 
{salat) which unites the created with the Creator.^ This order 
of purity as that enjoined in the 
orthodox Islam. And Muhammad is considered as the sum total 
of ^ the «quire^te of exoteric as weU as esoteric disciplines.* 
The bulk of Chishti doctrine was de\*eloped in India, and 
r^r d ed in a sen« of hagiological dicta. According to Mu‘in al-din 
Oiishti (*142-93). the founder of this order in India, Sufism is 
ei er a ' ow e ge nor a form {rasm); it is a particular ethical 
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discipline (akhla^ of the mystics. The first stage of this discipline 
is strict conformity to the sharVat leading to the second stage, 
that of mystic path {tartqa), which in turn leads to a third stage, 
that of gnosis {ina*Hfci), leading finally to the fourth stage, haqtqa 
(Truth).^ From the very beginning the Chishti order emphasized 
the importance of hadith^ which was regarded by Sufi Hamid al- 
din Nagorl, a disciple of Mu‘in al-din, as having precedence over 
mystical cognition.^ The popularity of the writings of al-Ghazzali 
and Najm al-din Razi during the reign of Iletmish (1211-36) re¬ 
inforced these orthodox trends. Najm al-din Razi, who had some 
acquaintance with alien systems of mysticism and who erroneously 
regarded ‘Brahmanical mysticism* as dualistic, considered Islamic 
mysticism superior to other varieties because of its primar¬ 
ily moral and theological emphasis.® Nizam al-din Awliya was an 
erudite scholar of hadith^ and throughout his dicta in the FawSid 
al’fmvddi mysticism and orthodoxy are interdependently inter¬ 
woven. The concept of ‘Sufi hierarchy* which had a powerful 
impact on the Chishti order had been fully reconciled to the reli¬ 
gious faith, for a qiitb could achieve his great position only after 
having passed through the maqamat (stations) of various prophets 
and after having attained the rank of being one of the ‘chosen ones 
of Muhammad’ (khawass~i Muhainmadi).^ 

In other Sufi orders in India in the fourteenth century one finds 
the same emphasis on religious law, at a time when elements of 
yogic asceticism were infiltrating in the practices of individual 
Sufis. Sayyid ‘Ali HamdanI subordinates mystic discipline com¬ 
pletely to the service of the theological. He was also a missionary 
who converted a large number of Hindus to Islam in Kashmir, and 
his writings have a strong anti-Hindu bias. His more eclectic con¬ 
temporary Ashraf Jahangir Simnanl, must have imbibed some of 
his uncompromising orthodo:igr during their extensive travels to¬ 
gether.® Jalal al-din Bukhari (1307-83) stresses the need of the 
observation of the simnah by the mystic, probably under the in¬ 
fluence of ‘Abdullah Yafi‘r and other Arab divines whom he met in 
the Hijaz.® 

* Qutb nl-din Bakht>* 5 r ICSkT, Dalil cH^Arifin tDclhi edn.). 47 ff. 

* I^aliq Ahmad Kizami, Tarlkifi Moshd'tkh-t ChUht, Delhi, 1953, 148-^. 

* Najm al-dfn Hazi, Mirtudal-*ibSd, eti. by H. If. Ni'amatallahi, Tehran, J3T2, 

Shamsi, 162. * AbrkQhT, 507. 

* ‘Abdul Haqq DebU\I. Akhbar al-dkhySr, I.O. Pers. MS. 1450, fos. i52a-b. 

* SabiSh a 1 >dln 'Abdul Rahman, Bazm^i Sujiya, A'zamgarh, 1949, 404-6. 
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Due to what Butterfield would describe as the ‘whig’ conception 
of history, the role of Sufis in India has been over-estimated and 
over-idealized as eclectic and as a bridge between Hinduism and 
Islam. Majumdar is much nearer the truth in pointing out that the 
role of both Hindu mysticism and Sufism and their interaction in 
the culture of medieval India have often been exaggerated beyond 
all proportion.' In fact the relationship between Sufism and Hindu 
mysticism is multi-positional and ranges from polemical hostility 
through missionary zeal to tolerant co-cxistencc. 

In Indian Sufism anti-Hindu polemics began with Mu‘In al-dln 
Chishti .2 Early Sufis in the Punjab and early Chishtls devoted 
themselves to the task of conversion on a large scale. Missionary 
activity slowed down under Nizam al-din Awliya, not because of 
any new concept of eclecticism, but because he held that the 
Hindus were generally excluded from grace and could not be easily 
converted to Islam, unless they had the opportunity to be in the 
company of a Muslim saint for some considerable time.® On the 
Mu'tazilite doctrine that unbelievers as well as those who have 
committed deadly sins will be perpetually damned in the here¬ 
after, Nizam al-din’s view was that it was correct only in relation to 
the unbelievers who believe the objects of their worship to be 
deities; and since this belief in image-deities continues for their 
entire lifetime, so does negatively their unbelief in God, meriting 
for them eternal damnation. The sinners on the other hand, can 
desist from sinning and be forgiven.* He did not agree with the 
Ash’arite position that under certain conditions an unbeliever can 
enter Paradise.® 

In the performance of miracles the Sufi hagiographical tradition 
records cases of ‘comperitive spirituality’ with Hindu yogis. 
Miracles like flying in the air in competition with a Hindu yogi 
were attributed to Safi al-din Kazirunl. Miracles of proselytization 
were credited to Jalal al-din Bukhari, and contests of spiritual 
strength between Sufis like Muhammadi Bilgraml and Hindu 
yogis were recorded as late as the eighteenth century.® 

On the other hand, as missionaries of Islam and as liberal 
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leaders of its spirituality, the Suflte were the first among the Muslim 
intellectual elite to come in contact with the Hindu masses, and 
thus indirectly with individual features of Hindu mysticism, 
especially the Yoga. Sayyid Husain Khangsawar, a Shi'i disciple of 
Mu‘in al-din Chishti is one of the early Sufis who came to be 
venerated by some Hindus.^ Yogis seem to have been attracted to 
the hospice of Farid al-din Ganj-i Shakar, where Nizam al-din 
Awliya met one of them and was impressed by his classification of 
human body in two parts, theuppertheseatof thespiritual, thelower 
that of the profane aspect of human nature; and by the yogic 
principle that one was required to develop truth, benevolence and 
kindness in the upper part and preserve chastity and purity in the 
lower." 

A not very uncommon feature of Indian Sufi hagiologies is the 
narration of parables, borrowed or apocryphal, from Hindu reli¬ 
gious and mystical tradition to illustrate the realities of the tariqa. 
Nizam al-din Awlija narrates the parable of a Brahmin who had 
lost everything, but was happy that he still had his sacred thread 
(zunnar)', deducing the moral that one should not attach oneself 
to worldly things, and must not lose the love of God, which is the 
only wealth worth possessing.® Hindu legends pointing to a Sufi 
moral were also narrated by Gesudaraz.* 

After al-Biruni the first translation of a work on Hindu mysti¬ 
cism by a Muslim, is that of Amrathmd,^ by Rukn al-din Samar- 
qandi first into Arabic, then into Persian, with the help of a Brah¬ 
min called Bhujan, from whom he learnt Sanskrit and whom he 
claims to have converted to Islam during his visit to Lakhnauti in 
the early thirteenth century. The work is partly philosophic and 
partly magical. Planned translations of Hindu mystical classics did 
not begin how'ever, before the reign of Akbar in the second half of 
the sixteenth century. 

In the fourteenth century, at least one feature of the Hindu- 
Buddhist asceticism, that of wandering in the forests, accentuated 
the icandcrliist of some Indian Sufis. The slightly heterodox Sufi, 
though an active missionary of Islam, Sharaf al-dln Abu ‘All 
(d. 1323) came to be designated a ‘qalandar* presumably because of 

* S M. Ikram, Ab-i Kaicthar, Inshore, 19521 236 
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his wanderings.^ Nasir al-dm ‘Chiragh’ of Delhi and Ins disciple 
Gesudaraz also began as wandering dervishes; the former \vas 
advised by his preceptor Nizam al-dln AwHya to live a spiritual life 
in towns among people.® The most striking case in this category is 
that of Sharf al-dln Yahya Maneri who established the Firdawsiya 
order in India, which linked itself to the silsilahs going back to 
Junayd al-Baghdadi and Ma'ruf a!-KarkhI. He chose after his 
wanderings a location for his religious exercises close to a spring in 
Magadha, sacred to the Hindus and the Buddhists, which is now 
commonly known as Makhdum Kund.® Saivism was brought into 
contact with the Naqshbandi order by Lalla the poetess (Lai Ded) 
of Kashmir in the fourteenth century.^ But in its later development 
in India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Naqshbandi 
Sufism developed an attitude of uncompromising opposition of 
Hinduism, especially so in the teachings of Khwaja BaqT-billah and 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindl. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as Sufism penetrated 
into the masses of converts and semi-converts from Hinduism, the 
Bhakti movements rose as a popular Hindu counter-challenge to 
the proselytizing pull of Sufi humanism. About the same time a 
number of minor heterodox {bt^shar*) sects came into being and 
gained some popular following, though their actual strength and 
t eir sphere of operations was very limited. These sects borrowed 
a number of Tantric practices and popular superstitions from the 
lower forms of Hinduism.* In this period heterodox Sufi qalandars 
trom India introduced into other countries of Dar al-Islam the use 
o CO ee, opium and hashish among the heterodox Sufi orders 
abroad.* 


Of the seventeen Sufi orders prevalent in India in the sixteenth 
«ntury, mentioned by Abu’l FazI,’ eight, the Habibl (followers of 
n Junaydi (pseudo-followers of Junayd al- 

Baghdadi) the TusI (followers of Najm al-din Kubra), the 
Suhrawardi, the Qadirl, the Naqshbandi, and 
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Christians, but probably not the Hindus in their ranks. The Tay- 
furl followed Abu Yazid al-Bistaml, but there is no evidence of its 
having imbibed any fresh Vedantic elements in the sub-continent. 
AdhamI followed Ibrahim ibn Adham. The founder of the Kazi- 
runi sect, Abu Ishaq ibn Shahryar (d. 1035), was a convert from 
Zoroastrianism. 

The ChishtI order in the hagiographical account of the re¬ 
nunciation of a throne in favour of a spiritual life by Ashraf 
Jahangir Simnani (d. 1405) repeats the ‘renunciation motif’ of 
Ibrahim ibn Adham traced, as we have seen by Goldziher to the 
Buddha-elect, a hypothesis rejected by Zaehner. Simnani’s own 
teachings emphasized religious law to such an extent that his 
disciples were better known as theologians than as Sufis.^ 

The only orthodox Sufi order which seems to have borrowed in 
India elements directly from Yoga, and possibly from other forms 
of Hindu mysticism was the Shattari, probably Jinked in its origin 
with the BistamI order. The followers of the Shattari order lived in 
forests like the yogis on a frugal diet of fruits and herbs, and sub¬ 
jected themselves to hard physical and spiritual exercises.® This 
syncretic element is also discernible in its liturgical formulae. The 
Shattari method of dhikr (liturgical repetition of the names or attri¬ 
butes of God) implied complete solitude and cleanliness; it began 
with the Muslim attestation of faith {kalima)', but the various for¬ 
mulae of dhihr itself could be repeated in Arabic, Persian or Hindi.® 
Some of the expressions of dhikr seem to have been borrowed 
directly from Hindu mysticism. For instance, the formula o hi hi ^ 
is reminiscent of the Upanishadic liturgy in which had signifies 
wind, i fire, ft sun, and au-ho-i all gods.® The physical exercises of 
the order included and specifically mentioned yogic-nrowor and the 
saviadhi.^ The Shattari mystic was enjoined to be secretive about 
his mystic practices to avoid the hostility of the theologians.^ The 
order gained some popularity in the Gawalior region, the home of 
its most famous representative Muhammad Ghauth, an ascetic 
held in esteem by Akbar in his youth. Muhammad Ghauth held 
Hindu mystics in veneration and his Bahr aUhayul is the first 
treatise written by a Muslim in India on the practices of the yogis. 

* Snbdh al*din ‘Abdul Rahmln, 465. * BadaunI, ii, 34. 
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Due to the hostility of Akbar*s Shaykh al-Islam Shaykh Gada’i, he 
had to retire from the court and return to a life of asceticism.^ 
From the fifteenth century omvards Sufis in India seem to have 
begun noticing a resemblance between Ibn al-*Arabi’s formulation 
of the doctrine of ontological monism and their second hand in¬ 
formation about the prevalence of similar doctrines in the Vedanta. 
But in the seventeenth century, despite the translations of Hindu 
classics of mysticism from Sanskrit under the patronage of Akbar 
and his successors one does not find any cases of specific interest of 
Sufi orders, other than the Shattari, in either a serious or a super¬ 
ficial study of Hindu mystical doctrines. Apart from Kablr the only 
Hindu saint who finds a mention in the Sufi hagiography of this 
period is Baba Kapur, in ‘Abdul Haqq Dehlavi’s Akhbar aU 
ahhyar? A rare case is that of Ahmad (b, 1613) who under the in¬ 
fluence of voluptuous Vaishnavitc mysticism seceded from ortho¬ 
dox Slifism and wrote on Hindu themes in Hindi.® In the middle 
of the seventeenth century the Muslim 61 ite sometimes equated 
Vedanta vaguely with Sufism.* The eclecticism of Dara Shikoh 
had behind it the tolerant permission of the official Qadiri order 
as represented by Shaykh Muhibb-Ullah Allahabad! who stressed 
the view that the Prophet of Islam was a blessing for Muslims 
and non-Muslims alike.® A late seventeenth-century Chishti 
mystic Kallm-Ullah held that mystic training could be given to a 
his conversion, to attract him to Islam.® 

♦u XT Chishti, the Qadiri and 

the Naqshbandl show a similar approach to Hinduism, which 
epra wit hostility, passes through a phase of co-existence and 
culminate m tolerance and understanding. The Qadiri became 
perhaps the most tolerant of these in the middle of the seventeenth 
influence of Dara Shikoh and Princess Jahan 
Ara. Ihe Naqshbandl, so hostile to Hinduism and to any form of 
syncretism, became liberal in the eighteenth century in the attitude 
of the poet-saint Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan (1699-1780) who 
regarded Vedas as divinely inspired and Hindus, who had' their 
revealed scriptures and prophets’ like other ‘people of'the Book’ 
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(ahl aUkitdb), as monotheists. In this context he even condoned 
idolatry among them as a means of concentration on God.^ Shah 
Wali-Ullah and his successors including Sayyid Ahmad Barelvl 
accomplished the absorption of the much-weakened Sufi orders 
and thus their complete submergence in the orthodoxy, and though 
much of their teaching was concentrated at the elimination of syn¬ 
cretic borrowings from Hinduism, it is interesting that Wali- 
Ullah’s son and immediate successor Shah ‘Abdul ‘A2IZ regarded 
Krishna among the awliya (saints) because of the impact Bhagvad 
Gita made on his mind.^ 

' His letter in Kahmat-i Tayyahat, Agra, 1914; 37-40; Na‘Im-Ullah, Basharat- 
i Mazkanyyah, B.M. Or. MS. 220, fo. iia. 
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V 

POPULAR SYNCRETISM 


(i) The Bhakti Movement: Its Response and Resistance to Islam 

The Bhakti movement was initiated as a cult of love and devotion, 
based on the Bhagavad Gita and other sacred Hindu texts, by 
Alvar and Adiyar Brahmins of South India. There, the Vaishna- 
vacaryas and the Saiva Siddhanta teachers developed it into a meta¬ 
physical antithesis of Sankaracarya’s idealistic formalism. The 
inost out^nding figure among the Vaishnavacarya thinkers was 
that of Ramanuja (d. 1137), who in refutation of Sankaracarya’s 
absohte monism established the creed of Bhakti within the 
\ edantic philosophy, recognizing at the same time the authority 
of the non-Vedic Pancaratra. According to Ramanuja, Brahman is 
the Supreme Reality, the Lord of all (Uvara), the Highest Person 
{Burmhottam^. He is perfect and unequalled in excellence. He is 
the Creator, Destroyer and Preserver. His creation means change 
from me state to another, from the causal state (harma) to the 
effective state (kaiya). From within him emerged matter fprok- 
ri /0 and soul Ijeea). ‘They are both real, they do not bind ISvara, 
eStenc?^'™“‘ dependent upon Him for 
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Ramananda who was the chief inspirer of the worship of Rama 
in the Bhakti movement in north India towards the close of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century saw the 
spread of Islam through Sufi hospices under the Khaijis, and he 
seems to have come in contact with learned Muslims at Benares.^ 
His followers can be grouped into two schools. The first, strictly 
orthodox, accepted the authority of the Vedas. It is represented by 
Nabhadasa (the author of Bhaktamala) and Tulsidas, who exalted 
the puritanical cult of Rama as an antithesis to the other Bhakti 
doctrine, the erotico-mystical cult of Krishna preached by 
Nimbarka (twelfth century), Vallabhacarya (fifteenth century) and 
Caitanya (1485-1533)- This orthodox school of the followers of 
Ramananda is firmly situated within Hinduism, though it seems to 
have received some stimulus from Islam, mainly in its puritanical 
challenge to the orgiastic sensuality of the iSakti and Krishna cults. ^ 
The second school which is represented by Kabir and his followers 
is more eclectic; it is sceptic in its approach to the Vedas and to the 
Hindu religious ritual, extending in its eclecticism the same prin¬ 
ciple of scepticism and rejection of the scripture and ritual of 
Islam, with which it seeks to establish a spiritual modus •vivendi^ 
though based on the unswerving homage and worship as Rama of 
the supreme God, 

From the thirteenth century onwards Sufi missionaries who 
spread all over India met widi considerable success among the 
lower castes of the Hindus, for whom conversion to Islam meant 
release from the humiliating disadvantages of belonging to an 
inferior social group. Brahmanical formalism could hardly rise to 
the occasion to meet this challenge of conversion to Islam in the 
lower strata of Hindu society. But in the sources of the Bhakti 
movement there was already a suggestion of the possibilit}' of 
transcending the caste system. According to Bhagavad Gita *in the 
sight of God all devotees are equal whether they are born in sin or 
not, and to whatever caste or sect they may belong’.® Al-Blrun! has 
quoted Vasudeva on the question of inukti (salvation): ‘In the 
judgement of the intelligent man, the Brahman and the Candala 
arc equal, the friend and the foe, the faithful and the deceitful, nay 

* M. A. MacaulifTe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford 1909, iv, 102. 

* Yu$uf Husain, ‘The Influence of Islam on the Cult of Bhakti in Mcdie\-al 

India’, JC, vit (1933), 650-1, 659; Yusuf Husain, L'Inde au 

Age, Paris, 1929, 48-49. 

* Bhagavad Gita, ix, 32. 
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even the serpent and the weasel. If to the eyes of intelligence all 
things are equal, to ignorance th^' appear as separated and diflcr- 
ent.’i Tara Chand has suggested that the egalitarianism of 
Mahayana Buddhism, its spiritual enfranchisement of women and 
the Sudras, its use of vernacular languages, and its organization of 
monastic orders are all original Bhakti influences.* Thus, most of 
the ideas underlying all varieties of the Bhakti movement such as 
religion of love, monotheism, revolt against the formalism of ortho¬ 
doxy and the basic principles of egalitarianism arc of Hindu origin. 
The}' were brought into relief by Muslim example, stimulus and 
challenge. It is possible that the veneration of the guru (teacher) in 
the Bhakti movement, though also of Hindu origin, may have 
received further emphasis by the e.xample of the Sufis; while the 
repetition of the ‘Name’, especially of Rama, in Bhakti liturgy may 
have been inspired directly by the Sufi practice of dhikr. 

In the hands of Ramananda the process of the cult of Bhakti u*as 
still one of sublimation. Even though he had disciples from among 
the low-castes, he recognized and endorsed the caste system; ‘and 
in matters of social concern he could not be expected to cast off the 
sense of superiority of a Hindu over a Muhammedan.’ * The main 
contribution of Ramananda was to preach the Bhakti doctrine of 
love in the language of the people, bringing Hindu lower castes in 
contact with direct religious experience as distinct from religious 
ritual. Most of the eclectic Bhakti poets rose from lower castes.^ 
Raidas, one of the disciples of Ramananda, a chamar (shoemaker) 
of the lowest Hindu caste, wrote verses condemning Brahmanical 
ritual and caste inequality,* and used some pseudo-Persian voca¬ 
bulary. The followers of the Bhakti movement gave themselves the 
name avadhutas (the emancipated ones) as they had freed them¬ 
selves from the fetters of caste.* Bhakti egalitarianism, as it tried to 
meet the Muslim challenge of conversion also provided on a 
modest and unambitious scale for the reconversion of Muslims to 
Bhakti Hinduism. Ramananda had Muslims among his disciples.' 
The Krishna cult especially attracted Muslims, and the legend of 
Ras Khan, who apostatized from Islam, WTote Prem Pataka in 

»al-BlrOni (Sachau), ii, 137-8- * Tara Chand, 26. 

* Yusuf Husain, Medieval Indian Culture, Lrmdon, 1059, 14. 

* Yusuf Husain, UInde Mystique, 133. 

‘ Ahmed Shah, Hindu Reltgioiu Poetry, Cawnpore, 1925, 40-42. 

* I- E. Carpenter, Theism in Meduval Istdia, London. 1019. 428. 

»TSra Chand, 144-5. 
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devotion to ICrishna and gathered round him a group of Muslim 
apostates,^ is interesting in this context. 


(ii) Kahtr 

Kabirdas, the Bhakti poet of the fifteenth century was spiritually 
the most liberal of Ramananda^s followers, and the eclecticism he 
offered as a meeting ground for the Hindu and Muslim masses, 
though rooted firmly in the cult of Rama and therefore broadly 
within Hinduism, was expressed in sincere and moving poetry. 

His birth, life and death are enveloped in the mists of syncretic 
legend. He is generally represented as the illegitimate son 'of a 
Brahmin widow brought up by a Muslim weaver.® Hindu tradition 
regards him as the rival, and Muslim hagiography as the disciple of 
a Chishti Sufi Shaykh TaqI.® The Sikh scripture Adi-Granih gives 
some details, real or legendary of his life; but the Muslim hagio- 
graphical literature treats him briefly, if at all. In the Khazlnat aU 
osfiya* he is represented as a Muslim honoured by both commun¬ 
ities. Obscurity surrounds dates and events of his life, and with the 
exception of Abu’l Fazl and Muhsin FanJ, Muslim historiography 
tended to ignore him. Though the hard core of the legends about 
him as well as what may be regarded as his authentic work point to 
the historicity of an individual called Kablr, the possibility cannot 
be ruled out that *il se peut aussi que Thomme connu sous lenom de 
Kabfrdas ait ^te une espece de creation collective, personnifiant le 
mowement 6 ’idees qui doit sont otigine a\i premier contact de 
rinde avec la pensee de ITsIam’.^ 

It is similarly difficult to determine how much of the corpus of 
work attributed to him is genuinely his and how much of it apocry¬ 
phal. The verses attributed to him in the Adi-Grant/i are consider¬ 
ed authentic by the Sikhs, but not accepted as such by his owm 
direct followers, the Kabirpanthls; ® while the KabIrpanthI corpus 
itself is quite uncritical. 

The poetry of ICabIr is steeped in the Bhakti religion of love. In 
his conception of a transcendent God he shows some Islamic in¬ 
fluence.’ But his monotheism is not undiluted. There is an clement 

' MahmOd ShcrSnl, Piir^ab men Urdu, Lahore, 1930, j 19-20. 

* Kabir Kasault, Bombay, 18S5; G. H. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabsr Panth, 

Calcutta, 1953, 3. * Westcott, 23-26; cf. KabTr, Pamuinl, ,48. 

* Ghulam Sarwar, KhazXnai al-asfiya^ L^ore, 1868. 

‘ Yusuf Ifusain, L'Jnde M^sliqur, 51, •Jbid. 93. ’ T3fa Chand, 15^. 
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even the serpent and the weasel. If to the eyes of Intelligence all 
things are equal, to ignorance they appear as separated and differ- 
ent/i Tara Chand has suggested that the egalitarianism of 
Mahayana Buddhism, its spiritual enfranchisement of women and 
the Sudras, its use of vernacular languages, and its organization of 
monastic orders are all original Dhakti influences.® Thus, most of 
the ideas underlying all varieties of the Bhakti movement such as 
religion of love, monotheism, revolt against the formalism of ortho¬ 
doxy and the basic principles of egalitarianism are of Hindu origin. 
They were brought into relief by Muslim example, stimulus and 
challenge. It is possible that the veneration of the guru (teacher) in 
the Bhakti movement, though also of Hindu origin, may have 
received further emphasis by the example of the Sufis; while the 
repetition of the ‘Name’, especially of R 5 ma, in Bhakti liturgy may 
have been inspired directly by the Sufi practice of dhikr. 

In the hands of Ramananda the process of the cult of Bhakti was 
still one of sublimation. Even though he had disciples from among 
the low-castes, he recognized and endorsed the caste system; ‘and 
in matters of social concern he could not be expected to cast off the 
sense of superiority of a Hindu over a Muhammedan.’ ® The main 
contribution of Ramananda was to preach the Bhakti doctrine of 
love in the language of the people, bringing Hindu lower castes in 
contact with direct religious experience as distinct from religious 
ritual. Most of the eclectic Bhakti poets rose from lower castes.* 
Raidas, one of the disciples of Ramananda, a chamdr (shoemaker) 
of the lowest Hindu caste, wrote verses condemning Brahmanical 
ritual and caste inequality,® and used some pseudo-Persian voca¬ 
bulary. The followers of the Bhakti movement gave themselves the 
name avadhutas (the emancipated ones) as they had freed them¬ 
selves from the fetters of caste.* Bhakti egalitarianism, as it tried to 
meet the Muslim challenge of conversion also provided on a 
modest and unambitious scale for the reconversion of Muslims to 
Bhakti Hinduism. Ramananda had Muslims among his disciples.’ 
The Krishna cult especially attracted Muslims, and the legend of 
Ras Khan, who apostatized from Islam, wrote Prem Patakci in 


» al-BIrtfll (Sachau), li, 137-8. * Tara Chand, 26. 

iMsMitiusAin, Medieval Indian Culture, London lOSg 14. 

* Yusuf Husain, L’Inde Myttique, 133. 
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devotion to Krishna and gathered round him a group of Muslim 
apostates,' is interesting in this context. 


(ii) Kahir 

Kabirdas, the Bhakti poet of the fifteenth century was spiritually 
the most liberal of Ramananda’s followers, and the eclecticism he 
offered as a meeting ground for the Hindu and Muslim masses, 
though rooted firmly in the cult of Rama and therefore broadly 
within Hinduism, was expressed in sincere and moving poetry. 

His birth, life and death are enveloped in the mists of syncretic 
legend. He is generally represented as the illegidmate son of a 
Brahmin widow brought up by a Muslim weaver.^ Hindu tradiUon 
regards him as the rival, and Muslim hagiography as the disciple of 
a Chishti Sufi Shaykh Taqi.= The Sikh scripture ^di-Gruni/i gives 
some details, real or legendary of his life; but the M^ im hagio- 
graphical literature treats him briefly, if at all. In the Kha^inat al- 
asfiya^ he is represented as a Muslim honoured by both commun¬ 
ities. Obscurity surrounds dates and events of his life, and with the 
exception of Abu’l Fazl and Muhsin Fani, Muslim historiography 
tended to ignore him. Though the hard core of the legends about 
him as well as what may be regarded as hjs authentic work point to 
the historicity of an individual called Kabir, the possibility cannot 
be ruled out that ‘il se peut aussi que I’homme connu sous le nom de 
Kabirdas ait ete une espece de creation collective, personnifiant le 
mouvement d’idees qui doit sont origine au premier contact de 

I’Inde avec la pensee de I’Islam’.® , - 

It is similarly difHcult to determine how much of the corpus of 
work attributed to him is genuinely his and how much of it apocry- 
nhal The verses attributed to him m the Aih-Granth are consider¬ 
ed authentic by the Sikhs, but not accepted as such by his own 
direct followers, the Kabirpanthis; « while the Kabirpanthi corpus 

iuelf is Quite uncritical. 

The ooetri' of Kabir is steeped in the Bhakti religion of love. In 
his conception of a transcendent God he shons some Islamic in¬ 
fluence.’ But his monotheUm is not undiluted. There is an clement 

. SI« t cHprSnl I*ttnob ttten Urdtif Ijihorc, X 93 ^> II9“20. _ • 

* MalimOd Shcran , ^ j j Weatcott, Kabtr and the Kahir Panth, 

* Kabir Kasmiti, Kabir, Pdmdinl, 48. 

Khasinat al~asfiyd, Lahore, 1868. 
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of dualism in his conception of God. He believes in Sat Pitrusha 
(True Existence), the Creator of the world, independent and with¬ 
out passion, and also in his opposite Kal Purusha or Niranjan, a 
diabolical personage with boundless strength who created the 
world and from whom sprang the three deities of the Triad, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahe^a, and who made the four Vedas, the 
six Sastras and eighteen Puranas.^ For Sat Purusha he used the 
expression Sahib,^ a Persian loan-word borrowed from the feudal 
context of the respectful attitude of the lower classes for their 
lord and later adopted in the vocabulary of religion by the Vairagis 
and the Sikhs. 


The religion of love as experienced and expressed by Kabir is 
steeped in the Ramaite approach to bhakti\ recommended as the 
only w’ay to understand life.® Mukti is not complete annihilation 
but union with God.* In the tradition of Ramananda, Rama is the 
favourite name under which God is loved and worshipped. To this 
orientation Kabir’s eclecticism is as subordinate as the orthodoxy 
of Tuslidas, who considered he was complementing and completing 
the work of Kabir.® This cult of devotion, like the ideal of courtly 
love in medieval Europe implies extreme humility on the part of 
lover and devotee, ‘Kabir, je suis le chien de Ram, Mutiya, est mon 
ports au cou la chaine de Ram, et je vais oh il me tire.’® 
\\ hat distinguishes Kabir’s approach to the worship of Rama 
from that of the orthodox school represented by Surdas and 
lulsidas 18 his eclecticism, hb cognizance of Islam as the other 
gr«t religion in India and as a stimulus and a challenge. His 
eclectic approach to the cult of Rama therefore implies certain 
rejecUons. The central point of acceptance is God, common toboth 
mligions, but who can best be worshipped in the name ‘Rama’.’ 
On the uncritical, popular level thb name of God, so dear to the 
1 mmement, was capable of alliterative and vocal identifi¬ 
cation with Rahim (the Merciful), one of the familiar names of God 
in Islam. 


Such alliterative or vocal equations, which had no linguistic or 
plulosoplucal parallelism, and which in their Arabic counterparts 
,1 *"■ S'"”'*’ Allahabad, .5^8, Md, 43I M- 
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In the case of the rejection of Islamic ritual his criticism ranged 
from incisive irony to broad polemic: ‘They cement stones to¬ 
gether and build a mosque where the mulla calls for prayers. Is God 
deaf thenr’^ or ‘they breed in their o\vn families marrying their first 
cousins’.® He condemned cow-slaughter by Muslims.® He denoun¬ 
ced the Muslim practice of circumcision and Hindu wearing of 
sacred thread as quite unnecessary for men since they were not 
applicable to women.^ This dual rejection in his attitude to the 
formal aspect of both religions ® earned himthetitle«i^ttrfl(teacher- 
less).® Actually it was not a rejection of Hinduism outright, but the 
substitution of Bhakti Hinduism of the idealiaed worship of Rama 
for Brahmanical Hinduism with its emphasis on caste-system and 
image-worship and the externalities of complicated ritual. How¬ 
ever his rejection of formal Islam was final and complete, offering 
the would-be converts from low-caste Hindu ranks a syncretism of 
holy names and attributes. His was a popular and revolutionary re- 
stetement of the essence of Hinduism, with a conciliatory gesture 
of syncretic assimilation for Islam. Like other Bhakti poets his 
denunciation of the caste system was as much an inspiration of 
Alushm example as a response to its pull of conversion. 

The metamorphosis of Hindubm proposed by Kabir marks a 
specific growth in Hindu philosophical thought. Its vocabulary, 
ite ontological explanation, its cosmography all have Hindu roots.® 
■' ocabulary of Granthavali is almost exclusively 
in u, orrowing concepts like santy anahad and Niranjan from 
lop and r«nya, man and unman from Hath Yoga.® He continued 
and in the doctrine oi karma? ‘The 
Hindn Kabir’s thought’, comments Westcott, ‘is 

v; A fo*’ God is Ram. Like aU his Vaishna- 

the ^ release from transmigration, and opens 

nroSi J demotion. The ancient mjthology 

Triad Bral^m-^ dlustratjon; the great gods of theHindu 

^ the .rn ' their functions 

m the economy of existence.* r® 

It IS interesting to estimate the reaction of the Sufi elite of his 


* Kabir, KSmaini, 49 

* BJojk, iadb 83. 
Kabir, Ramatni, 39. 


*Qwted ^ Shcraei, op- dt., Joe. dt. 
awaw.r, iMimatttt, 39. Ramaim, 39. 

* Charlotle Vaudeville ’ Ibid. 76. 
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age to his teachings. Shaykh ‘Abdul Haqq Dehlavi records the 
answer of his own learned grandfather to the query of one of his 
sons as to whether Kabir who was a Unitarian should be regarded 
as a Muslim or an unbeliever, that ‘it is a secret difficult to compre¬ 
hend. One should try to understand’.* 

But essentially he was a poet of the common people, and among 
them, especially among their Hindu cross-section, he won a 
generalized and lasting popularity. He did not intend to forin a new 
sect. In none of the works attributed to him is there any indication 
that he was addressing a particular sect,* but it is the logic of 
syncretism to end up as an island in the gulf it tries to bridge 
between two hostile religions. The sect which calls itself Kabir- 
panthi was founded by one of Kabir’s followers Dharmadas; its 
Lcred book is Amar Mi!!, a collection of dialogues between_Kabir 
and Dharamdas. In this work the role of Kabir as an Acarya is 
shown as superior to that of the Prophet of Islam* Kabir is des¬ 
cribed as Sahti, a term which as originally used by Kabir, sugpsts 
an element of deification, which the Kabirpanthis reconcile to 
their doctrine of ontological monism on the ba^s of a remark of 
Kabir; ‘the Creator and the created are in me. The Kabirpanthis 
believe m the equality of all men, in the religion of devotion and 
love in the doctrine of metempsychosis and in abstention from 
harming all living creatures. They njark their bodies in twelve 
places, wear iu/si necklaces, repeat the holy name and deify ICabir.* 
Wough some elements influenced by Islam, such as egahtarian- 
ism, reLin among the basic tenets of the Kabirpan^ faith, the 
sect regards itself as Hindu ' Marco della Tomba wnting m 1761 
describes the sect as a ‘specie di riforma della genUliH .’ One of 
the polemical writings of the sect claiming its superiority over 
Muslims is Gmnt/i Muhammad Bodh‘ There is also a small 
Muslim sect of the Kabirpanthis; but the Hindu and Muslim sects 
have little in common except their devotion to Kabir, from differ- 
ent angles.® 

. AiMar aUahhiar, 343 „ , 

‘ Ahmed Shih, Husun, gS 

’ AnSlo de Gh lenlli M Padre Marco della Tomba. Florence, 
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(iii) The Bhakti Movement: Later Phase in Relation to Islam 

Among Bhakti poets of the eclectic group Dadu Dayal (1544- 
1603) came nearest to Sufism.’ He frequented the company of 
Sufis and was especially impressed by the Suhrawardiya emphasis 
on the light of God (nwr) which appears again and again as a theme 
of devotional ecstasy in his poetry.* He shows more knowledge of 
Islam* than any other Bhakti poet. Though he WTOte in Hindi, 
Gujarati and Marwari, some Persian verses have also been attri¬ 
buted to him. His syncretism was quite pronounced’; and he did 
not recogniae the difference between the Turk and the Hindu: 
Both brothers have alike hands and feet; both have cars and eyes, 
the Hindu and the Musulman.* * On the question of animal slaugh¬ 
ter by Muslims he tended to be offended.® Like Kabir he rejected 
the authority of Hindu and Muslim scriptures, denounced the 
priestcraft and believed passionately in the worship of God as 
Rama.* But the teaching of Dadu was of a quietist type.® ‘What- 
s^-er Rama willeth, that without the least difficulty shaU be. Why 
t ereforc do ye kill yourselves in grief, when grief can avail you 
nothing.’* o » e j 

The DadupanthI sect was syncretic in the beginning, one of its 
«rly exponents being Rajjabdas, a rc-convert to Hinduism.” 

ra ua y it transformed itself from an esoteric to a militant 
orientation under the influence of the Vairagls and the Sikhs.” To- 
*' ^*^1, ® ^ ® of the eighteenth century it led a predatory' existence 
in the area around Jaipur. ‘They went into battle with the name of 
Dadu on th«r lips. But of the aims and spirit of the early move- 
y a vestige remained.’” It is ironical that a quietist 
nf f r was so close to Sufism in the mystical experience 
soldiersTftrtune. ' E^ng of mercenary robbers and 

^ oonlemporary of Dadu, founded the 
Satnam. sect which denounced caste system, hut its followers 

*^usuf Husain, 128: cf \V Cl fw a r- , ^ 

London, 1947 50-51 * ' A Sixteenth Century Indian ^lysttc, 
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married within their own sect and were puritanical monotheists. 
The teachings of Laldas in the middle of the seventeenth century 
were similar to those of Kabir. In Sundardas the eclectic school of 
Bhakti returned to orthodoxy; though he enjoyed the p^ronage of 
Muslim nobles he was essentially a scholar of Sanskrit. His Stmdar 

FiViTra draws purely from Sanskrit sources.' 

The difference between the eclectic and the orthodox Rainaite 
Bhakti schools is that whereas the former worshipped God as 
Rama, the latter worshipped Rama, the son of Dasaratha &ng o 
Ayodhya as God. The great representative of the orthodox R^maite 
school was Tulsidas (1532-1623) who is said to have enjoyed the 
patronage of ‘Abdul Rahim IChan-i Khanan, but wrme exclusively 
for the Hindus without any attempt at 

tribution was Uarna Carita Manas, the religious epic of the life of 
Rama, and in its spiritual significance a work Sr“t m'ts 'vay ^ 
Valmiki’s Ramayana, and more ® . 

ened policies, Tulsidas regarded the age he lived m as o"® 
ness ranacitv and spiritual as well as economic poverty. He 
regarded all Eclecticism including that of Kabir and Akbar as hypo¬ 
critical' ‘Kal yog (evil time) has swallowed the Dharma (religion), 
rS'refl^ it, hypocrites have e^ablished religious sects at 
wUl . . Brahmins sell the Vedas; the rulers have no sense of 
moralitv ’ = Escape from the ills of the time is possible only through 
tooti™ to Rama: ‘Peasants, labourers, merchants, beggars, jes- 
mrn menials jugglers and all alike are thieves. Everyone is busy 
fil l in g his belly; a" actions good or bad are for greed. They 
sell their sons and daughters. The flames of hunger are stronger 
than fire in a forest which Rama’s name alone can extinguish. 
‘Neither the farmer has land nor the beggar alms, merchants have 
no income, menials no jobs', everyone is hung^ and dtstaased.... 
This is all due to the Ravana of poverty. O Rama kill this demon 

lEBESaTJheiihfBhakti movement flourished in the form of 
Kriina worship, Muslim challenge was acutely felt, for conversion 
to Islam had i^ade nowhere such headiyay as m ‘hat province. 
‘Their fMuslims’) vehement faith was irresistible and led the 
hLu mind involuntarily to the old Aryan faith ,n the pemonal 
God as the many speculative and philosophical theories on religion 
ITuIsIdfa, aim Oirit.t/dmi. Allah-lhad, 1549 , 542 . 
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current in the country could no longer satisfy the growing spiritual 
need.’ ^ In the fifteenth century there was a revival of the popu¬ 
larity of Bhagavad Gita in Bengal. Vidyapatl Thakur, whose iden¬ 
tity and the corpus of whose work pose certain problems, was the 
founder of a school of Kxishna-worshipping master-singers that 
deeply stirred the religious soul of the Hindu Bengal.® 

Popular anti-Muslim elements wove themselves into the Bhakti 
thought of Bengal from the very beginning. Thus, a popular legend 
arose about the poet Candidas (fifteenth century), that he was 
persecuted by a Muslim Sultan for the love offered to him by that 
Sultan s wife. It has recently been pointed out that after becoming 
a sanyasin, Caitanya (1485-1533) spent twenty years of his life in 
the Hindu Kingdom of Orissa away from Muslim Bengal.® He also 
engaged himself actively in re-absorbing and re-converting Mus¬ 
lims to Krishnaite Bhakti Hinduism. 


Caitanya s cult of Krishna, a faith of love, devotion and ecstasy 
Nvas also a movement of Hindu reformation, freeing Hinduism 

t "rr • of caste system in 

the Krishna cult is as vehement as in the eclectic school of Rama 
cult and for the same reason, a response to the challenge of the pull 
ot Islam. M here^ the eclectic worshippers of Rama wercquitecon- 
tent with accepting Muslims as Muslims in their fold, in Caitanya’s 
Knshnaite^ tracking there is an orientation towardsreconversionto 
Hinduism m its devotional form, HarJdas, one of his disciples who 
was a convm from Islam was treated with special favour.« Accord- 
ing to the Knshnaite hagiological tradition the chief minister and 
the chief senbe {mtr mutuhi) of Husain Shah of Gaur (1403-1518) 

Caitanj^, whose 

bccamc renouncing their life at the Muslim royal 
thfvilA ' ^ ^ reported to have converted a IVIusIim 

SZ" yaishna^-ism." and according ,o another 

SaZ', Kartabhajas. a g^oop among 

Ca.unj-as follows were monotheists and syncretic and had 

BomW. .960, p. x^ii. 
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contacts ith Muslim faqirs; they recruited Muslims and Christians 
into their fold and celebrated their sabbath on Fridays 

The Krishna cult in other parts of India did not play a role of 
response or resistance to Islam to the same extent as it did in 
Bengal, though a study of Caitanya was written by linshnadas 
Kaviraja in the reign of Jahangir. A very charming figure m the 
I«sha cult of north India is that of the princess Mira Bai, who 
worshipped Krishna in the name of Girdhar-Gopal or Han; and 
though she denounced Hindu ritual, her devotion was intensely 
subjective and more or less untouched by the polemical atmos¬ 
phere that was simultaneously borrowing from Islam and rejecting 

In Maharashtra the Bhakti cult of Rama developed in the tradi¬ 
tion of Ramanada; its first exponent was Namdev (fourteenth 
century) whose eclecticism has interesting parallels with that of 
Kabir like whom he repudiates ritual in Hinduism as well as m 
Islam: 'Hindu is blind, Muslim is one-eyed. He who understandsis 
wiser than both. Hindus pray in temples, Muslims in mosques. He 
(Namdev) serves the Name which has no temple and no mo_sque. ^ 
We favourite name of Namdev’s ^od is Vithoba. Like 

Kabir he rejects caste system and idolatry.® Unlike Kabir he shows 
traces of pantheism: ‘He is the idol. He is the temple andHe.s wor¬ 
shipping Himself.’® His disciples also included some Muslim re- 
convWs to Hinduism. The Maharashtrian Bhakti movement 
centred around the shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpur. It encouraged 
the grotvth of Marathi literature, loosened the rigidity of caste, 
subordinated ritual to devotion in worship and brought about a 

certain measure of reconciliation ™th the presence of Islam m 

India ® The most influential of Maratha saints was Tukaram (b. 
1608) whose conception of God was very much like that of Kabir 
and who occasionally used Sufi terms m his hy^s. And yet 
according to Tara Chand ‘he was a contemporary of Shivaji and one 
nf tUp iifsnlrers of the spirit which welded the Marathas into a 
people’ « Here we have another interesting case of Bhakti eclecti- 

LmoOTing the way for anti-Muslim militarism. 

In a waf the Bhakti movement, which tried to neutralize the 
spirLal encroachment of Islam on the Indian soil, itself became 
„ , . ‘Yusuf Husain, 120-1. 

i hated by E. Trampp. London, 1877, 665. 


• TSrii Chand, 225. 
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an ‘exotic’ on that soil.^ The theism it preached ran into contra¬ 
dictions because of the inescapable doctrine of karma. Because of 
this non-theistic or anti-theistic bias, it failed like other systems of 
Hindu thought to evolve a self-consistent philosophy of theism.® 
Addressed as it was to the Hindu masses, it did not concern itself 
with fresh philosophical speculation. Its borrowings from Islam 
remained borrowings and could not be fully assimilated in its 
essentially Hindu doctrine and experience. As Orr has summed up: 
‘It has lived through the centuries on a borrowed philosophy, 
fundamentally alien to its own spirit and aspirations. The hitherto 
unchallenged data of Hindu speculation are the sunken rocks on 
which every movement in the direction of a clear, uncompromising 
theism has finally made shipwreck.’® 


(iv) Sikhism: From Syncretism to Hostility 

The syncretic movement of Sikhism launched by Guru Nanak 
(1469-1539) in the Punjab, was intimately linked with Kabir, some 
of whose work it incorporates into its scripture Adi Granth,* In 
1 ^ rejection of the authority of Hindu and Muslim scriptures alike 
Nanak followed the example of Kabir.® Nanak’s syncretic appeal 
was also primarily directed towards the lower Hindu castes. 

In its initial inspiration Nanak’s movement shows a genuine 
monotheistic eclecticism in which Islamic influence is clearly dis- 
cemable, as also its strong puritanical tone.® But Nanak w’as not a 
constructive theologian, had little speculative power, and the 
ispersed echoes of Hindu and Muslim religious beliefs in his 
wrmng failed to be fused into a consistent system.’ 

StructuraUy Sikhism was modelled on Hinduism from the very 
beginning. The guru is in some ways the Sikh counterpart of the 
Hindu avatar, God is worshipped as nirguna (without qualities) 
and absolute. The Granth is also an anthology of medieval Hindu 
religious effusion and thus establbhcs Sikhism well within the 
general milieu of Hindu eclecticism. Like Hindu Bhakti poets 
bats hSmS’construire I’edifice theiste sur des 

the second guru Angad (1504-52) Sikhism had 
already begun to drift away from its superficial Islamic heritage. 


‘ Orr, 230. 

* Macauliffe, iv. 

* Ibid. i4$-9. 


* Md<ico!, 2*1, 

* Ibid, i, 183. 


Yusuf Husain, ch. on Sikhs. 


Orr, 231. 

McNicol, 148, 153. 
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Angad rejected the Arabic script so far used for the Punjabi lan¬ 
guage, and developed the Gurmukhi combining elements from 
various north Indian Hindu scripts,^ whereas the Muslims of 
Punjab continued to use the Arabic script and stil do so_. The 
Gurmukhi literary language 'embraced to begin wth certain old 
Hindi elements, many obsolescent deshi or local country term , 
and some Arabic and Persian words, all of which were subject to 
Sikh reconstruction, whether by intention or from sheer circum¬ 
stance—a most interesting aspect of linguistics in its religious 

use of terminology’.’' . , „ 

The transformation of Sikhism from pnuine eclecticism o a 
psychological resistance to Islam was inherent m Sikhism itself 

The militant expression of tMs T HTf it! 

some extent a consequence of the etiological b^grnund of i 
adherents, especially the Jats. Guru Ramdas was Ac ^ 

land grant from Akbar, but under Guru Arjun (1563 1606) 
who sLceeded to guru-ship in 1581 Siiism beca-e rebelius 
against the Mughal authority. Arjun called himself the true ^ 
Uachchd badsUh) and collected revenues through his agents. He 
Ls executed by the Mughal administrators, but his advice for his 
Tn aXuccessL Hargobind (1605-45) was to sit Mly armed on 

his throne’ and to raise an army.^ him t!^ ran 7 

career in Jahangir’s army, a training which helped him to trans 
form the Sikh community into a military junta Since that time 
the principle of mutual antagonism between the Sikh and the 
Muslim became well-established.® , , . r 

Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708) launched upon a career of 
on™ hostility to the Muslims. He created the Sikli military com¬ 
munity known as the bhaha, which took the vow to observe the five 
^s’ -to/I (beard, symboUc of courage andvirihty),*a«^’/ia(comb 
carried in the hair), kachcha (loin-cloth), Kara (a steel bangle) and 
hlTsn (a short sword). Members of the khaka were also required 
to'Tserve a fourfold rule of conduct: not to cut the hair, to 
..hsMin from tobacco and the intoxicants, to abstain from meat 
slaughtered according to Muslim rite, and to refrain from carnal 
intercourse with Muslims.’ 

1 l'l,.„hvvnt Sinsh, Thr SMi. London. 1953, =6 

1 T ho Clarke Archer, T/ie Stkhs, Pnneeron, 1946, 109 

■ , aio-d/nS * Khushnvnt Singh, 47-28 

!ua,hId ^tarNadrIin Ilntory o/rreedonr A/oeemenl, Karachi, 1937,1, 139. 

• SSS, .73. ’ Singh. 49. 
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A corresponding change also metamorphosed the Sikh religion. 
Though it continued to reject idol-worship, its original syncretic 
character receded more and more into the background, and in 
practice, in ritual and in social affinities Hindu influences became 
more and more pronounced.^ It failed in one of its original ob¬ 
jectives, the liquidation of the caste system; and retained or re¬ 
introduced into its social behaviour caste restrictions on marriages 
and sometimes on dining together beUveen various Sikh castes.* 
Even the character of Sikh monotheism changed under Guru 
Gobind Singh who elevated God’s destructive over His construc¬ 
tive power, elevated death to the status of divinity and steel came 
to be worshipped as a symbol of destruction.* He selected the 
Hindu deity Durgd the female aspect of sakti or the power of 
Mahadev’a as a special object of worship, and *ya Durga’ became 
the ^var-cry of the khalsa.* He severely discouraged the Sikhs from 
^ncretic veneration of Muslim or pseudo-MusUm saints.® Guru 
Gobind w-as killed by one of his Muslim retainers which made the 
rel^ons bet>A’een the ttvo communities even more acrimonious. 

^ TJe trend of reversion of Sikhism towards Hinduism continued 
in the succeeding generations: ‘within a hundred years of Guru 
Gobind Singh’s death’, comments Khushwant Singh, ‘ritual in 
bikh gurdicaras was almost like that in the Hindu temples, and 
more often than not was presided over by priests who were usually 
Hindu rather than Sikh. Sikhs began to wear caste-marks; Sikh 
weddinp and funerals followed Hindu patterns. . . . Brahmin 
pneste invested Sikh rulers on their thrones with the burning of 
chanting of Vedic hymns. Marriages took 
On performed by Hindu priests. 

Tn husbands.’ * 

hostil.-K^ time of troubles’ in the eighteenth century Sikh 

-markable 

mbt,! f unprecedented atrodties were com- 

nanem of'^’d Muslims at Samana and Ambala.® The Sikh 
‘Sometimpc xV conquest remained the same throughout. 

ntes Archer, ,t was razed at once, and its former custodians were 


‘,^jJ^5'5rKhmhsant Sinsh. 
G. C. Nrisse, Th. 


Ibid. 35. 
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forced to wash it with the blood of hogs.’> In 1763-4 *e Sikhs 
massacred the Muslims of Qasur, Malerkotla and Sirhmd. The 
invasions of Nadir Shah and later of Ahmad Shah A^dah para¬ 
lyzed the civil and military administration of north-west MugM 
India and gave the Sikhs their opportunity and the twelve Sikh 
confederate misis (militias) came to control the greater part of the 

Punjab in the later eighteenth century. u a a 

Tw-ards the close of the eighteenth centuiy rose the sf'rewd and 
dynamic figure of Ranjit Singh who established a powerftil ^kh 
state in the Punjab and annexed the north-west tribal area as well 
as Kasmhir and Ladakh to his kingdom. ^ 
lims in his army, and Muslim councillors like Faqir 
his court, his rule was the most cruet and oppressive that *0 Mus¬ 
lims of the sub-continent have ever known. Ranjit Singh s Sikhism 
M a mong Hindu odour; he celebrated Hindu festivals, observed 
naaasiroiib uje wJvi**? observed Hindu customs; he 

IndL Company, but the Sikh drift towards Hinduism continued. 
India uoinpany, , }, uripsh army regulations 

It was the observation of external symbols like the 

which rd or long hair by soldiers of a Sikh 

keeping of t ^ ^ the comment of a modern Sikh 

S-TftSspmtesS^^^ 

■ a of histo^ (fifty years at the most) we may witness the re- 
ma™ile Sien^menon of a religious community which achieved 
Te Imblanee of nationhood disappear in the quicksands of 

Hinduism. * ^ ^he transforma- 

tiol of SikHsm^rom an eclectic faith which had come into being to 
Hinduism and Islam closer and to be a bridge between them, 
^ HnaticaUv anti-Muslim militant group idealizing destruction, 
is perhaps the most tragic instance of the failure of syncretism in 

India. 

(v) Minor Syncretic Sects 

Anart from the two major religious c.xperiments, the Bhakti 
mowments and Sikhism, popular syncretism made several 

1 Archer 233. • Ibid. 243. « Kushwant Singh, 179. * Ibid. 30, 
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efforts to compromise between Hinduism and Islam by selecting 
certain elements from each and rejecting others. In most cases this 
kind of syncretism had a base in one of the t^\’o religions while it 
borrowed from the other. In some cases it chose a middle position 
outside the pale of both. In all cases the followers of syncretic sects 
were fe^v, a few thousand, or more often only a few hundred, and 
often confined to small regions. Their chief interest is as curios¬ 
ities of mushroom religious grow'th for the social anthropologist or 
the historian of religion. 

The earliest syncretic beliefs were perhaps quite spontaneous; 
they grew in Sind, the first scene of Muslim impact, out of the old 
cults of the worship of the river Indus.i Their purely Hindu form 
was the homage to Underolal, a personification of Indus, regarded 
by a later sect, the Daryapanthi, as a divine incarnation.* Some 
time after the Muslim occupation Underolal came to be identified 
with Khidar, still honoured by the Jats in Patiala and given the 
name Zinda Plr (Living Saint).* Another syncretic saint of Sind, 
but perhaps unconnected with the Indus, is PiT Jharion^ (Saint of 
the Woods), probably the descendant of some old forest deity. Yet 
another syncretic saint, probably also a member of the ancient 
pantheon of the woods, honoured by some Hindu and converted 
Mus im wanderings beggars is Guga Pir, also known by a more 
Muslim name Zahtr Pir, the king of serpents.^ Panch Plriya, a 
^oup of five saints whose names differ in various regions, and 
honoured by a group of low-caste Hindus as well as a tribe of 
1 us im musicians,® seem to have represented originally the five 
'"neration extended in north 
.emi-hirt Bengal. A syncretic personality of 

S I- . , Muslim Sufi appropriated by Hindus, 

™ of "hose anniveisaly festival 

om t Lodi because of its phallic^nnota- 

ShShhafl = 0 “i-h!storical origin was Lai 

Sind fcAm ^ ^ heterodox qalandar^ whom some Hindus of 
Smd regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu. Other figures whose 

« Yusuf Himin. 15* ^ ** PuV}ah. London, 1893-1901, n. 508. 

_ nv. Croote, Tt,. ./AlUhabad, 

I.O Per,. MS. 1320. fo. 

Islam India, Eng. tr. by G. A. feuS.&oSd,' igi, 9. 
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oririn lies buried deep in the mass consciousness of folklore in¬ 
clude Shah Makai (Saint Barley) also of Sind, Manik Pir honoured 
in Bengal,' and Pir Bhairon, venerated by Muslim Meos near 
Delhi who have retained many Hindu religious features after their 

conversion.- , j u *1, 

In Bengal the patron saint of butchers was honoured by the 
Muslim name of Ghazi Mian and the Hindu name of Satya Pir, 
identihed by some Hindu poets as a yogi, by others with Satyan- 
arayana or Vishnu, and homage to him was encouraged^ 
with mLxed motives of superstition and policy, by Sultan Husain 

°^Se''inh«ent inthropomorphism of the at tl^ 

DODular level made possible the syncretization of some Muslim 
Lints whose identity is established in history. Thus Sayyid Ahmad 
(d. itSi), popularly known as Sultan Sakhi S^nvar is considered 
Lmi-divine by some tribes of Jats, who are called S^r- 

wariyya. They hold a fair in the honour of the at Dhunkal 
LeTyear and eat meat slaughtered according to the Muslim rite.' 
] 5 te converted to Sikhism have converted ^ saint into an associ- 
jats, converic inspired the famous Sanskrit 

ate of Nana , j ,io,vers also include low-caste shoemakers.' 

^TriadmL^ n‘r“llable to Hindu lower castes and the love 
f ! „r» knfare and group exhibition of passion inherent m 
of spectacle, generalized superstition, often 

the ndian the Shi'i religious rites of 

MuhaVaL ' Under the Qutb Shahs of Golconda Hindus parti- 
Muharram ; ta'ziyas, and named their children 

cipatedinS^.proce ^ 

M™rm“ri0te occurred, as far back as the eighteenth century when 
Slmm coincided with Hindu festivals like Ramanavami and 

° STOcredc borrotving in higher Hindu castes was more consci¬ 
ously eclectic. In medieval Bengal Hindus participated m Muslim 

Transacti'om of the Third International Congress of the 
Sen Literature of Bengal. Calcutta, igzo, 101-3. 

< yallmJrr and p'X!¥ted, Tala of the Puajab, London, 

• ibid. 124. • Ja'far Sharif, 9. 166. 

1894, 74- , „ Ahmad Sa'idi. Hadjqat al-talatm. I.O. Pers. MS. 2978 

(EtlS 46^. 481-492. • Sharif, .67. 
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feasts and took auguries from the Qur’an.^ Dharma, a modified 
form of Mahayana Buddhism which has survived in Bengal during 
the Muslim rule showed some impress of Muslim ideas.® The 
Husaini Brahmins represent the most outstanding example of high 
caste syncretic borrowing from Islam and of transforming the 
borrowed tenets at will. As their name suggests, they were deeply 
influenced by the passion of Husain in Shi'ite Islam, but also ack¬ 
nowledged Mu'In al-din ChishtI as a titular divinity.® They 
honoured Muhammad as one of the Hindu avatars, fasted like the 
Muslims in Ramadan, and buried their dead; but wore Brahmin- 
ical caste-marks on their foreheads, though they accepted alms 
from the Muslims alone.* They were held in esteem by Muslims, 
particularly the Shi'Is. Kakan, the followers of Kakak a Kashmiri 
Brahmin, were a monotheistic sect; they admitted Muslims to their 
fold, but did not impose the ceremonies of either Islam or Hindu¬ 
ism on themselves.® Ram Sanchts, followers of one Ramcharan, 
prayed like ^luslims five times a day and denounced the caste 
system. A yogi sect regarded the Prophet of Islam as a disciple of 
Goraknath; another prayed like Muslims and ate cow-flesh.« The 
Siddhars practised medicine and alchemy, were monotheists, 
rejected the authority of the Vedas, believed in one true preceptor 
{satguru) and showed Sufi influences in their mystical trends.’ 
Ramvallab^s believed in Hindu, Muslim and Christian scrip¬ 
tures.® Sahib Dhanls dined with the Muslims.® Panchu Fakirls and 
Kartabhajas admitted Muslims to their ranks; the latter sect had 
some influence on the Brahma Samlj.*® Gosainjanis tvere Vaishna- 
vaites who included Muslims among their number, prayed five 
tim^ a day, and collected alms from the rich to distribute it among 
the blind and the crippled.^ Vairagfe were also Vaishnavites who 
believed in neither the Vedas nor the Qur’an but admitted Mus- 
hms into their ranks in the seventeenth century, including some 
Muslim noblemen.12 Sanyasis, who were ^akti-worshippers often 
took up service under the Muslims^. Sarbhankl. a phallic sect 
regarded all religions including Islam as essentially orgiastic.^ 

* Tara Chand, 217. * ti.*j 

• M™y TiM, *'5- 

H^fl Tama,ha, B.M. Or. MS., 476, fe. 

‘ Muhsin FanT, II. 220 • it-. .. 

34?'* 

” Ibid, .i, .,3; Qa.n, f.: 34.; 
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The most numerous and widely spread of Hindu syncretic sects 
is that of the Lingayats or Jangams, who seem to have absorbed 
some Islamic tenets from the Arab coastal settlers m the twelfth 
century. Their ritual of initiation has Muslim parallelisms. Like 
Muslims they obtain the bride’s permission m marriage, allow 
divorce, bury their dead, and do not believe in metempsychosis.^ 
In the later seventeenth and early eighteenth century the eclecti¬ 
cism of Dara Shikoh left its mark on some Hindu minds. Fran 
Nath in his Gujarati work Qiilzum Sarup quotes texts from the 
Vedas and the Qur’an to show that they are not incompatible. This 
intellectual development in Hindu eclecticism is interesting as it 
constitutes the antithesis of Kabir’s rejection of the authority of 
Hindu and Muslim scriptures, ^hivajis grandfather held 
saints in veneration, and named his sons Shahji and Sharifji on the 
name of his Muslim teacher Shah Sharif.- 

In the case of Muslim syncretic sects, which are less numerous, 
Hindu elements are usually survivals of Hindu ritual after their 
conversion to Islam. Thus, Malkanas who are converts from van- 
ous Hindu sub-castes like the Rajputs, the banyas, and }'^e 
conserved many Hindu practices. They have retained Hindu 
TamL they visit Hindu temples for personal ceremonies and greet 
Lcrother in the Hindu manner. But they pray in Muslim mos¬ 
ques practice circumcision and bury their dead.» Aniong the half- 
conveLd Muslims are Churiharas m the Ganges valley who wor- 
converieu TrsiUa Mai; Meos of the Punjab who worship 

dUnts sSfs? Mag« and Lalehi; and the Mirasis, music- 

f nnrtfludia who worship Durga Bhawanl.^ As late as the 
lans of India wn^^ 

nineteen ty Muslims of Bengal worshipped 

movement made .ts_e ^ 

Krishna gj,® Muhammad, whose followers could go on 

» either to Mecca or to Pandharpur in Maharashtra.® The 
SXmX converts of Rajphtana did not participate in any 
u- a ! f„=tivals or rites, but Brahmins continued to perform their 
Hindu f . 7 of the Punjab still continue some 

fcXef of their older Hindu social structure such as denying their 
daughters the right of inheritance, and conforming to near-Hindu 

j ,vn_io * Ikram, Jliid-i Kaxethar, 202. 

1 Tar 5 ClnmJ, » 

' Camis o^ndi • ^ » • Imperial Casetleer o/Irdia, it, 2 S<){T. 

« Murray Titus. lOD. , Jmpenal Gazetteer, xi, 114. 

•Tura Cband, 224 - 
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laws of genealogy and consanguinity.' Some Vaishnavite con¬ 
verts to Islam retained Hindu social exclusiveness and did not 
dine with other Muslims.* 

Some Muslim sects which developed, mainly outside India, had 
elements of faith resembling certain Hindu religious features. 
Rehatsek has enumerated nine heterodox sects which bclic\'cd in 
metempsychosis or in the doctrine of rc-incamation.* Of these 
Haytiyah is not found in India. The GUitlCiyah (or Shi'i Ghtilat) 
had doctrines curiously resembling Hinduism. The nature of their 
faith is described a&ghulu (excess) because of their belief in anthro¬ 
pomorphism and in metempsychosis (tandsuhh).* Individuals 
practising this extreme form of Shl'Tsm may have migrated to 
India, as one can trace its influence on Akbar’s Din-i Jldhi (Divine 
Faith), but the followers of this Persian heresy never formed a 
cognizable group in India.® Kamaliyyah, another extreme Shl'I sect 
also believed in metempsychosis as a form of sympathetic magic, 
w’as of non-Shi'ite origin and cannot be traced in India.® The *Ali 
//oAiya, which raised ‘All to the level of divinity, is an extremist 
Shi i sect and its followers are found in parts of the sub-continent 
including Gilgit, Daltistan and the former Hyderabad State.’ An¬ 
other Shi'ite sect Nusayriyyah originated in 891, and believed in 
the transrnigration of souls and in the multiple incarnations of 

am. t in a Trinity consisting of ma'na (meaning), trw 

^^e), an bab (gate). This Trinity incarnated itself in the human 
body m se^'en ^56 (cupolas, epochs).® Syrian Druzes worshipped 
f as a divine incarnationj elements 

tL. of incarnation are traceable in Babism; bnt both 

thwe sects are foreign in relation to India. 

whirtf of the nine heterodox sects mentioned by Rehatsek 

Tsmt ToT TTo tnrrowings from 

d^rtl f Belief in the 

f f by the leader of the 

tW-av in T oentury.' This prepared 

A* It^rslr ™ Lohana Rajputs before 

their com ersion. Their leader Sadr aWin regarded Adam and ‘AU 

‘ Gazetteer, loc. cit. 
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as the avatars of Vishnu, and explained Muhammad as another 
name of Mahesha i The Lohanas, who originally believed in the 
Mhti cult, also retained some of their older practices after their con¬ 
version to Islam. The Khojas ate found in concentrated numbers 
in the western coastal towns of the sub-continent and are a pros¬ 
perous community. One of their subjects is the Imamsha^, 
founded by Imam al-dln (d. 1512), which does no l, 

Aga lOians, but calls itself Momina or Satpanthi and resembles 
Kabirpanthis. It follows a number of ‘“f “ „ 'f 

leader is invariably a Hindu who is knorvn as 
perous Muslim community on the west coast of India 
Lhriis who have retained a number of Hindu customs such as 
the Hindu law of inheritance, the practice of 
loans and the celebration of DTwali as the new year s day in their 

L •* ,■ Tt, cnme Other wavs the Bohras are more exclusively 

business lives. In some ottier ways ui hv the 

orthodox than other Muslims; they do not^eat food prepared by the 

Hindus or wear clothes washed by them. insoired bv 

Another group of Muslim syncretic sects s the one inspire y 

irreligious (bl-Zr‘) SuHsm which must not be 

heterodox Sufism of the schools of al-B.stami or al-Hallaj In it 

Indian context it is a series ^ eoncentSed on 

among half-convert the common man. Thus, 

bizarre practices to catch the ej^e himself like a woman 

Suhag, an effeminate Su 1 o J . pagalnathi sects were 
and wore bangles. Hazrati, G tainfd some elements of 

founded in Bengal by bi-shar' Sufe and retained some ^ 

sakti worship, but r^cts in India ivas that of the 

Most remarkable of the bt-sha ^ cusu Midar a Syrian of 
Madaris, founded by Bad'd hfteenth century.' Sufi 

Jewish origin who came to In heretical element in his 

hagiological tradition his Mendship with Shah Jahangir 

mystical teachings and mentions instance 

SimnanT.'^ Shah Madar s syncre i a His followers believed 

derived fromJewishandClnist.an«^^^^ 

him to have received the Wsh^ Christian and Islamic 

at Medina and to have studied Jemsh, e.n 


^ Yusuf Husain, 34* 

’ Ibid. 401-2 

* D. C. Sen, 

• ‘Abd al-Kahman nasuxiu, ‘-y- 

3a. 1 HasanI, fos. 2a, 13®» 33 
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scriptures with ^lahdl, the absent but living imam of the Shi‘Is*I 
they cite Ibn al-‘Arabi as the source of his heretical views and 
regard him as a qulh, the ‘Qutb al-Madar’A Shah ^ladar seems to 
have some oblique link with the Chishtl order,^but unlike theortho- 
dox Sufis there was far less emphasis in his teaching on the obser¬ 
vance of Muslim ritual^; and though he is reported to have been 
held in esteem by Sultan Ibrahim Sharql of Jaunpur (1402-36), 
the 'ulama generally accused him of heresy.® Neither his biographer 
HasanI, nor his contemporary Jahangir Simnani mention any yogic 
influences on him which have been aptly obser\'cd among his 
followers by Muhsin Fanl.® It is quite possible that the popular- 
esoteric in-shar* cult of the Madarls was really developed after him 
by his followers. 

The Madarls borrowed a number of practices from the yogis. 
They went about naked like other malamir, like yogis they smeared 
their bodies with ashes, wore their hair long, beat themselves with 
chains, practised celibacy and most of them refrained from eating 
Like Yogis the>’ were habituated to the intoxicant bhang. 
1 heir mystic cry dam Madar had a double entendre: ‘Madar is life’ 
or don t brwthe’. Muhsin Fan! classifies them as Hindus who had 
adopted bi-thar Sufism, and who regarded Shah Madar as super- 
lor to the prophets of Islam.® They used a secret language to con- 
ceal their doctrine from the Muslims, with whom they had nothing 
nor prayer’.® Those among 
em w ho had more pronounced Hindu proclivities were known as 
followers of Shah Madar’s disciple Jamanjatl, and lived 
Z Khirqapush Madarls 

n *’ 1 - {f^hirga) liko the Sufis, believed in a 
Madar LU L spirit, Muhammad his body and 

Christianitv T^-ih ® doctrine presumably influenced by 

ate of Madarls. took intoxicants, 

taerrauSe “■* ‘■“'f '>>= right “f 

sumably borrowed Se 

paSmrvTf?„"d‘' t0“ntly colour to the biaarre 

ta. Their followers %vere never more than a ferv in 

HasanI, fo. atb * Tv.;.i r 

Ibid. fo. 42a. » tLm ; 27a“b. » Ibid. fos. i7l>-i8b. 

Yusuf Husain, z8 • M„t,‘ * Muhsin Fan!, ii, 2Z4' 

Ja'far Sharif,, 73. ,04 2^^" »Ibid., Joe. cit. 
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a great mass of humanity which looked at them with uncompre¬ 
hending, half-superstitious curiosity. None of thesesects, exceptthe 
Kdiojas and the Bohras who were well-situated in heterodox Islam, 
achieved any respectability or strength in numbers or position. 
Most of them were looked upon by the ordinary Hindu or Muslim 
as spiritual freaks and were denounced by the religious leaders of 
both communities. In the nineteenth century niost of these sects 
collapsed before the assault of Hindu and Muslim reformist and 
fundamentalist movements and took to orthodoxy m one religion 
or the other. 


(vi) Syncretism in Folk-beliefs^ 

There have been elements in popular Islam, either inherited in a 
sublimated form from pre-Islamic pagan Arabia or collected ^ 
the way in Islam’s expansion over vast areas m ^la and Africa 
some of these superstitious elements had the stamp of umversal 
animism which most religions have inherited, while others char¬ 
acterize Muslim folk-beliefs in specihc regions.^ In India there was 
considerable influence of popular Hindu ammism, especially in the 
lower strata of society as well as through marriages with or con- 

cubinasc of Hindu ■women. ^ 

Muslims of artisan and other lower economic c asses were 
generally converts from Hinduism and they retained the bulk of 
fuperstitions after their converaon: ‘Ils partagent routes les super¬ 
stitions des basses classes hindoues, croient comme elles, aux 
mauvais esprit, aux fees, aux exorcismes, aux amulettes qui 
ecartent les mauvais genies aux sorcdIer.es et aux augures. = In 

the rural areas specially where the intellectual influence of the 
Muslim dite did not penetrate, the heritage of old superstitious 
folk-beliefs remained strong. Thus ... parts of Bengal the pro- 
sdvtes brought their old superstitions into their new faith. Their 
anLnt rites and modes of religious thought reasserted themselves 
with an intensity which could not be suppressed, until the white 
,■ ht of monotheism almost flickered out amid the fulginous 
exaltation of Hinduism.’* Before the success of tlie Wahhabi 
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movement in the first half of the nineteenth century Muslims of rural 
Bengal joined Hindus in Durga piija and consulted Brahmins for 
auspicious days for weddings, &c.^ Some of them joined Hindus in 
paying homage to Sitla, the Hindu folk-deity of smallpox. As late 
as the present century some of them in the Rajshahi district 
specialiaed in bhashangan, songs in praiseoftheHindudeityMansa, 
while syncretic hymns in praise of Siva and Parbatl were w'ritten by 
Muslim composers.* In other regions Bengali Muslims recited 
hymns in the honour of Lakshmf, Hindu goddess of wealth.® 
‘Musalmans in South India’, W'C are told by Ja'far Sharif w’riting in 
the eighteen-thirties, ‘being to a large extent converts from Hindu¬ 
ism, believe in malignant spirits, fairies, Narasinha (the lion in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu), Mata the Mother-Goddess.’ * 

In the transfusion of Hindu superstitions into higher Muslim 
sodal classes, women played an important role. As e\*ery\vherc 
else, Muslim invaders and settlers in India married indigenous 
women, but their intellectual and spiritual life was almost entirely 
confined to the male society from which women were excluded. 
\yomen ^’cre also generally more conservative, and more respon¬ 
sive to animism. In the cities, due to inter-marriage with fresh 
Muslim immigrants the feminine society became more and more 
Islamized after some generations. But in rural areas, including the 
seats of the landed gentry, where Hindu and Muslim women 
rawed more generally, there was thb continuous impress of ‘the 
spirit of superstition influencing the female character’.® In villages 
as well as in towns Muslim women participated in Hindu fairs,® 
and vice versa. The engagement ceremony or manganl (itself a 
wor o in u origin), as well as several other wedding ceremonies 
oun t eir way into Muslim society through female influence; 
th^e include grinding of special perfumes for the bride and the 
eay or even obscene wedding(ri/^«?^) 
A ^hoos for pregnant women were borrowed 
tlw nn during a lunar eclipse, and the 

pvit 8 oaring of new' clothes or the use of henna to avert the 

® of (birthday knot) was borrowed 

* Ja'far Sharif, 8. 

* Ib;f 3^' LitfratUTe. 793, 796-8. 
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from the Hindu janaingdnth.^ Another such borrowing is the 
breaking of glass-bangles by a woman who is widowed, as a sign of 
mourning.- The Muslim ceremony of nithar, though of pan-Asiatic 
origin,® seems to have received some reinforcement by similar 
Hindu ceremonies, utdrd and artt,^ also meant to turn away the 
evil eye or to denote thanksgiving. One of the lower godlings of the 
popular Hindu pantheon, Miranji was converted to Islam under 
the name of Shaykh Saddu and was syncretically honoured as a 
malignant saint bestowing fertility and granting protection against 
evil spirits.® Even Shah Madar found his way in some harems as an 
obscure saint with vague protective qualities.® 

Shah "Wall-XJUah mentions the celebration of the marriage of 
‘All and Fatima by some Muslims and regards it analogous to the 
Hindu celebration of the union of Krishna and Radha; he also 
regards several other features of Muharram display as derived 
from Hindu ceremonies.’ 

In the seventeenth century half-converts from Hinduism at 
Rajaur buried women alive with their dead husbands, in imitation 
of the Hindu practice of satu Some of them, like some Rajput 
tribes, killed their infant daughters; others intermarried with the 
Hindus. Jahangir tried to suppress these practices among them.® 
Jawhar, the RSjpQt practice of heroic mass suicide, was also prac¬ 
tised by some Muslims.® Prejudice against the re-marriage of 
widows inherited from Hinduism, was one of the main targets of 
attack by the reformist movement of the ^Mujahidin* in the early 
nineteenth century. 

Not all the superstitions in Indian Islam were of Hindu origin. 
For instance, visits to saints* tombs, a practice which especially 
resembled Hindu temple-worship, bad its origins in Sufi en¬ 
couragement and was as common in the sixteenth century Otto¬ 
man empire as in Mughal India.’® Shibll noticed the veneration of 
tombs was popular in the late nineteenth century^ in Syria, at a 
time when it was under heavy attack in India. Nor was the traffic 
of superstition all one ■\\'ay. A number of Muslim superstitious 

’ Ja‘far Sharif, 46-47. * Ibid. 95. 

■ I am cratcful to Mr. Burton-Page for makmg this suggestion. 

* Mrs. Mcer Hassan *A 1 I, 96 ff. 
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practices imported from other countries of Dar al-lslara were 
adopted by various Hindu sects. Much animism, much superstition 
is common to all humanity. Certain superstitious practices in North 
African Islam have been traced by sociologists to Berber origins; 
curiously enough identical forms of animism and superstition made 
their appearance in India and have been attributed to Hindu in¬ 
fluences. The two streams are largely unconnected, and have their 
common origin, perhaps, in the very nature of mass belief. 



VI 

AKBAR: HERETIC OR APOSTATE? 

By far the most daring experiment in eclecticism made in Muslim 
India was by the Mughal Emperor Akbar (1556-1605) both at the 
personal and at the official level. Born in the strenuous period of 
his father Humayun’s loss of the Indian empire and flight to Persia, 
Akbar did not receive the traditional education of a Mughal prince. 
He was almost illiterate. At the same time he was an intensely 
religious person, or rather a person desperately in search of a 
religion. 

At first his approach to religion was a devoted, if superficial, 
acceptance of traditional orthodoxy and an exaggerated veneration 
for Chishti saints, living and dead. Until 1579 he visited the tomb 
of Mu*in-al-dln Chishti at Ajmer almost every year,^ and in 1567 
he had travelled the whole distance on foot in thanksgiving for his 
conquest of Chitore^' two of his eldest sons were born at the house 
of Shaykh Salim Chishti so as to be under the influence of the 
saint’s blessing.® 

But by now Sufism had lost its spiritual dynamism in India, and 
orthodoxy was waging a war of intolerance against the Alfl move¬ 
ments. The two Sufi orders which penetrated deep into and re¬ 
vitalized Indian Islam in the seventeenth century, the Naqsh- 
bandi and the Qadirl, had not yet gathered any vital momentum. 

After the death of Shaykh Salim Chishti in 1571 there was no 
spiritual guide of any calibre who could maintain a hold on the 
spiritually receptive mind of the emperor. Shaykh Taj-al-din 
Ajodhanl, whom Akbar met in 1578 when he had already absorbed 
a great deal of eclecticism, M’as a heterodox Sufi, deeply under the 
influence of Ibn al-‘ArabI and *Abd al-KarIm al-Jill. This contact, 
instead of restraining Akbar within the fold of traditional Islam, 
seems to have unintentionally smootlicd Iiis path to a heretical 
application of al-Jili’s conception of the Perfect Man to himself.^ 

By far the most formidable mcssianistic influence \ras tliat of the 

1‘Abdul Qadir BadaQnl, MimlaUiah aUtatcSriUi, Calcutta, 186S-9, if, 49, 
and passim. 

* Ibid, ii, t05. * Ibid, li, 10S-9, 120, 132. * Ibid, ti, 265. 
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Alfi (millennium) movements.^ It was nearly a thousand years 
since the advent of the Prophet, and a belief was widespread in 
Muslim India that Islam needed rejuvenation. Its root must have 
been in a sense of frustration at the static condition of Muslim 
spirituality in India, which it v^'as felt, could only be restored to 
vigour by one who possessed the extraordinary authority of an 
imam rather than that of a tcali.^ Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur 
who held out an ‘invitation’ {d'aud) in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, introduced messianism in Indian Islam by assuming the 
role of Mahdi, expected in traditional Islam to appear in die darkest 
days of the umma to reform it by his near-prophetic mission. The 
rise of the Mahdi of Jaunpur led to two significant developments, 
which in different ways came to exercise a powerful influence on 
the mind of Akbar. The first was the core of the millennium 


movement itself, the need for the rejuvenation of the True Faith by 
a person claiming near-prophetic status. The second was the 
sequence of events which followed the Mahdfs claim, the trend 
of reformism and liberalism in religion as represented by his 
followers like Shaykh Mubarak Nagorl, and the persecution ® of 
these ‘innovators’ by an orthodoxy, which happened to be repre¬ 
sented at this time by corrupt and degenerate men,^ the Imperial 
Shaykh-al-Islim Makhdum-al-Mulk and the ecclesiastical chief 
judge, Shaykh ‘Abdul Nabl. Shaykh Mubarak and his Uvo sons, 
refugees at the Imperial court from the ecclesiasts* inquisitorial 
wath, soon became their rivals at court, and finally superseded 
mem .5 By 1575 Makhdum-al-Mulk and his rivals Shaykh ‘Abdul 
Nabl were irretrievably in disgrace, and the House of Worship 
(ioodflt Khana) built by Akbar for religious exercises in the 
lushti tradition, became the centre of rationalist investigation of 
e acc^ted religion itself and later the scene of a comparative 
s y o all relipons, and of discussions and polemics. It is inter- 
cstmg to read the verdict of Akbar on the orthodox 'ulama of his 
rourt in his diplotmtic apologia to ‘Abdullsh Khan Uzbek in 1586; 

e accuses t cm of having twisted and misinterpreted the celestial 
message revealed by God through Hb prophet, and to have showed 
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it to have a meaning other than the real one to assume a position of 
partnership in the government of the state.^ Equally interesting is 
the lament of Badauni, the contemporary historian, who represents 
at a high emotional tension the apprehensions of the ijma^ of 
traditional Sunni Islam in India at that juncture: ‘Time-servers 
and heretics found an opportunity to emerge from their ambush, 
urged on by wicked views and false doubts, and they showed 
falsehood in the form of truth, and evil in the garb of good, be¬ 
wildering a monarch who was a fine evaluator and a seeker after 
truth, but was common-minded and illiterate and kept company 
with the pagan and the vulgar. Doubts accumulated in his mind 
and matters got out of control. The strong defences of the revealed 
law and religion broke down; and after five or six years hardly any 
trace of Islam was left in him.* ^ The assessment of Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindj is quite frank: ‘Every evil that appeared in those days .. . 
was due to the wickedness of these evil ‘Ulama who have been a 
menace to mankind and to the word of God.*® 

However, by 1578 Akbar was passing through a spiritual crisis 
which showed a shift from Sunni orthodoxy towards a generalized 
eclecticism. The driving force of this trend was undoubtedly the 
intellectual curiosity of his close associate Abu*l Fazl, the younger 
son of Shaykh Mubarak Nagorl. From early youth, confesses Abu’l 
Fazl, ‘my mind had no rest, and my soul felt itself drawn to the 
sages of Mongolia, or to the hermits of Lebanon; I longed for inter¬ 
views tvith the Lamas of Tibet or with the padris of Portugal, and I 
would gladly sit with the priests of the Parsis and the learned of the 
Zendavesta.’^ 

This ambition was gratified in the Emperor’s House of Worslup, 
where discussions were held with the representatives and mission¬ 
aries of other religions, Hinduism, Jainism, Christianity, Judaism 
and Zoroastrianism. Akbar’s courtiers who took part in these dis¬ 
cussions advanced Muslim heterodox or heretical views in their 
efforts to help him in his gropings for a religious solutionofhisow'n; 
indeed they stretched heresy to great lengths to save him from 
apostasy. Thus, SharJf Amulf made the suggestion that Akbar was 
the restorer of the millennium and the lord of the agc°; and a 
similar theory was advanced by Khwaja Mawlana Shlrazi.® As w'c 

* ‘AllimT, Maktubat, Luckno^\, 1863, 21. 

» BadSQnT, 11, 255. • Sirhmdt, op. eit, i, 47. * Dlochmann, i, p xiv. 

* Ibid 1, p. xli. • BadSQnl, 11, 287 
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have seen, Taj-al-dln Ajodhani’s preoccupation with the mystical 
doctrine of the Perfect Man led Akbar to apply it to himself. He 
then expected, if not from all visitors/ at least from the followers 
of his own creed, that they should prostrate themselves in his 
presence; this was an honour which the de\'out paid only to God, 
but references to stories of the Prophets by Ghazi Khan Badakh- 
shi ^ were brought forward in justification of Akbar’s claim. Actu¬ 
ally on this point Akbar needed very little by way of apology, for 
prostration before the monarch seems to have been a common 
practice under the Delhi Sultanate from Balban’s time. It was also 
a common practice among Chishti Sufis.® 

Iranian dualism was introduced to Akbar as it had been absorbed 
into heterodox Sufism, by Shaykh Ya'qub Kashmiri,^ who 
strangely enough was the same mystic who initiated Akbar’s reli¬ 
gious antithesis Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindl into the isolationist Mus¬ 
lim political thought of Sayyid ‘All Hamdani.® Sbi'i views were 
pressed home by Mulla Muhammad Yazdi,® who was later executed 
for declaring Akbar an apostate. A Hindu, Raja Dip Chandra of 
Majhela,^ argued that the very fact that the chapter on the cow wzs 
the first in the compiled version of the Qur’an proved the sanctity 
of that ammal.’ 


The Mughal emperor’s mind was, in fact, moving in the same 
direction as that of Ikhnltum in andent Egypt centuries earlier, 
towar^ a solar monotheism. At the same time ham or the sacred 
flame kept alive by the Hindu consorts of his harem, assumed the 
importance of the Zoroastrian temple-fire and was placed in the 
charge of Abu’I Fazl.* ^ 

rqiorte 157 ^ *he name of the Prophet came to be 
but it is remarkable that the 
intemretaf'" ^ ^ decree which transferred all pow'ers of 
KC' rr "PI’'”"™ “f teligious law from the hands of 
he the authoritj- of 

Iitonrf nni- f ?™Ph«- It was based on the 

W. 7 /I defiLg the°pOTitionS”th (speculation)'" and on 

as the Sultan /if T^i • niler . It described Akbar 

as the SulLin of Islam'. Moreover it laid down that an order 
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of the emperor would be binding on his subjects ^provided it did 
not go against any verse of the Qur’an*.^ In fact the ‘infallibility 
decree’ could have been issued with a clear conscience by the most 
pious of the Muslim caliphs. 

Between 1579 and 1582 Akbar passed through the most critical 
years of his spiritual experiences. In 1581 he promulgated his 
Divine Faith (Dm-i lldkt) which asserted reason as the basis of 
the approach to religion and prohibited sensuality, lust, misappro¬ 
priation, deceit, slander, oppression, intimidation, and pride.^ To 
these commandments, common to Islam and all other great reli¬ 
gions, he added the Jain dislike of killing that which possesses 
life and the Catholic virtue of celibacy.® Ten virtues were enjoined 
by the Divine Faith; nine of which were derived directly from the 
Qur’an, while the tenth was a commonplace basis of all Sufi 
thought and experience. These were, liberality, ‘forbearance from 
bad actions and repulsion of anger with mildness’, abstinence, 
freedom from violent material pursuits, piety, devotion, prudence, 
gentleness, kindness, attachment to God and purification of soul 
by yearning for God.^ The sect had no priestcraft.® Neither in its 
exaggerated pre-occupation with light, sun and fire nor in its other 
principles of worship or ritual was there much which could place 
Akbar’s heretical sect in a different category from other miscellan¬ 
eous heresies within Islam. 

The brunt of contemporary criticism seems to have been focused 
on the cult’s indirect suggestion of extolling the emperor to a 
status of prophethood, or even of divinity.® Akbar called himself 
the Khalifa (viceregent) of God; but this was a logical result of his 
self-identification with the Perfect Man, an extension to himself of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s familiar views.’ His disciples greeted each other 
with 'Allah'it'Akhar* ® the beginning of the normal Muslim call to 
prayer, with a mystic hint at the presence of the divine in the name 
of the emperor, pantheism in association with courtly flattery. 

* Text of thc 'infalljbility decree’ in BadSun?, iJ, 273; cf. F. W. BucJJer, *A 

ne%v Interpretation of Akbar’s Decree of 1924, 596 M 

* Muhsm FanI, 1, 83. * Ibid., loc. cit. * Ibid, i, 83-84. 
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The return greeting *jalla-Jalaluhu’ contained the same flattering 
hint, as Jalal-al-din was the emperor’s name. But it was a common 
expression used by various Sufi sects in dhikr recommended by Ibn 
al-‘Arabi.t It may therefore be said that behind its rational pre¬ 
mises and its stress on the ethical values which Islam enjoins as do 
other religions, there ran a pseudo-mystic, pseudo-Sufistic cult of 
the personality of the emperor, meant not forthegeneralpublic, but 
only for a ferv, the initiates whose number did not exceed eighteen 
—and even they were strictly ordered to confine this exaggerated 
spirimal homage to the emperor within the seclusion of the palace.^ 
Much of the rationalism of the sect, as distinct from its eclecti- 
asm, wus of rKpectable Sunni Muslim origin. It was in the tradi- 
tion of Taftazanl, whose followers, along with other Central Asian 
it* India from the persecutions of 
on- prominent among these was 

athulUh Shiraz, who introduced into Akbar’s court the dialectics 
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the theological schools, where after the completion of his course of 
study the disciple placed his turban at the feet of the master, who 
raised it and placed it back on the disciple’s head. In much the 
same way the Sufis honoured their chosen disciples. According to 
Badauni the oath of initiation involved the disavowal of ‘unreal and 
imitative Islam’ {Islam-i majazi u taqlidi)\ and the fourfold re¬ 
nunciation seems to have been based on the Sufi tradition of the 
disciple being given by his preceptor the ‘cap of fourfold renunc¬ 
iation’ (kiildh-i chahdr tarkt) to wear. On the question of imitation 
in religion Akbar based his argument on the logic of history: ‘If 
imitation were commendable, the prophets would have followed 
their predecessors.’ ^ But Badauni and the fanatics among his con¬ 
temporaries referred to Akbar as Zala al-din Akfar (the misleading 
one in religion and worst of all infidels).® Badauni’s own evidence, 
however, shows that even at the height of enthusiasm fortheDivine 
Faith in 1580-2, a part of Akbar’s split personality adhered faith¬ 
fully to the traditional Islam of his youth. In 1580 he bestowed 
lands upon Muslim Utlatnd^; in 1581 Prince Daniyal was sent on 
pilgrimage to Ajmer, accompanied by one of the elect of the 
Divine Faith, the poet Faizl^; and the same year on his tvay to 
crush the rebellion of his brother Hakim in I^jbul, Akbar visited 
at Thanesar the Chishti saint Shaykh ‘Abdul Haqq Gangohl.® By 
1582 it seems that he had considerably reverted to the position of 
slightly superstitious Islam when he marched four miles on foot 
to pay homage to a stone, said to bear the impression of the foot¬ 
print of the Prophet brought from the Hijaz by Abu Turab, the 
leader of the Hajj; and Akbar and his nobles carried the stone in 
turn to bring it respectfully to the capital."^ 

To assess Akbar’s position vis-d-vis Islam, i.e. to decide whether 
he was an apostate or merely the founder of a small heretical sect 
within Islam, it is necessary to take into consideration his famous 
letter to the ruler of Transoviana, ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbek, though 
some allowance must be made for its diplomatic nature. This letter, 
drafted by Abu’l Fazl, outlines what was, at any rate for diplomatic 
purposes, Akbar’s position in religious matters in relation of reli¬ 
gion to the state. Akbar states that the basis of his religious faith 
has been that ‘light-illuming jewel, reason*. This would ha\c 

* BadaQnl, ti, 304. * ‘Allami (jorrett), in, 427. * B-ndJanT, «, 339 
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been perfectly comprehensible in Transoxiana, which w'as then 
one of the main centres of Muslim rationalism. He then proceeds 
to argue that reason is the one criterion w’hich can pronounce a 
judgement on the gross misinterpretations of the word of God by 
self-seeking fanatics whose ambitions are directed not towards the 
search of truth but towards wordly gain. This realization, says 
Akbar, led to a growth of curiosity in his mind and he began to 
study the nuances of the principles of faith, criticisms of the 
motives of the interpreters of the religious law, accounts of other 
ancient creeds and the reasons fordifferences ofopinionbetweenthe 
*ulama during the last thousand years. Then in all humility he con¬ 
fesses himself to be an ordinary, insignificant mortal, a creature of 
the Almighty, a believer in His true Prophet, and a follower of 
the Qur’an and the hadith.^ 


There are only t\s’o contemporaiy' sources accusing Akbar of 
apostasj' from Islam. One, Is Badaunl, about whom Akbar said that 
no s:\vord could cut the jugular vein of his narrow' mindedness’.* 
The other comprises the Jesuit priests, whose verdict has been 
^ectively dealt with by a modern Hindu historian who observes: 
Akbar s liberal views and his religious curiosity could not be 
understood by those clericals who were accustomed to the horrors 
of the Inquisition on the Continent. Naturally they very often 
promised their reader the gbd tidings of the impending conversion 
of the Mughal emperor only to confound him later by exhibiting 
him defending Islam m open debate with them.’ * It is significant 
that Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, who blamed Akbar for faUing to up¬ 
hold the interests of the Muslims in India, of interfering wdth their 
ng t o ree of worship and e\'en of indirectly persecuting 
them, m short of failing them in his obligations as a Muslim ruler, 
^ ^ apostasy.* On the contrary, Shaykh Ah- 
upheM the pnnaple, which can be quite applicable to Akbar, 
ATncl' ^ gtace is merciful and forgiving in the case of 

f ° adopted practices of the infidels, as indeed most 

fetfnf W and that if even an 

iota oHslam rciMins in them, thej- will be saved.^ 

famnim ^ ^ difficult to interpret Akbar’s 

famous statement: Formerly I persecuted men into conformity 
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with my faith and deemed it Islam. As I grew in knowledge, I was 
overwhelmed with shame. Not being a Muslim myself it was un¬ 
meet to force others to become such.’^ Quite obviously he regards 
it contrary to Islam to force tlie Islamic faith on others, and any¬ 
one who did that, including himself, did not deserve the title of 
Muslim. For him true Islam meant tolerance and understanding 
and an extension of the human rights and privileges reserved in 
earlier Indo-Muslim political philosophy for Muslims alone, to 
all non-Muslims, including the rights of conversion and recon¬ 
version, promulgation of laws of marriage and laws against 
abduction, freedom of worship and construction of the houses 
of worslup.2 

In modern assessments of Akbar’s rehgious views, European 
historians generally regard him as an apostate from Islam,® while 
modern Hindu historians consider him a liberal Muslim.^ The 
difference of approach is interesting, for the Western assessment is 
based on the polemical position that Islam is incapable of liberal¬ 
ism, and since Akbar was a liberal he must have necessarily ceased 
to be a Muslim. The Hindu historians who wish to evolve a modus 
Vivendi with Islam in India regard Islam as a liberal religion and 
Akbar as a good Muslim with some heretical views. 

None of Akbar’s eighteen followers seem to have taken Akbar’s 
Divine Faith too seriously. Shaykh Mubarak Nagori, who drafted 
the ‘infallibility decree’ and initiated Akbar into the Alfl hetero- 
do:^^ occupied himself ceaselessly in theological studies and 
mystic dialectics, and wrote in his last years a four-volume 
exegesis of the Qur‘an.® His son, the poet-laureate FaizI, who 
flattered Akbar by composing ghazals rhyming in ‘Allah-u-Akbar’, 
devoted a section in his viathnaxoiNal Daman ® to deeply religious 
invocationtotheProphet, and wrote a laborious commentary on the 
Qur’an, which avoids letters containing diacritics and is a re¬ 
markable tour de force. In the mind of Abu’l FazI raged an un¬ 
resolved conflict between his duties as a courtier and his conscience 

^ ‘Allaml, A'ht Akbari (jarrett), in, 429. • Muhsin runt, i, 104. 

* Vmcent A. Smith, Akbar, the Great Moftut, Oxford, 1927, 209-22, 237; 
Wolseley Haig in The Cambridse History of India, iv, 378 ft.; E. WcJIcsz, 
Akbar's Rclif’iotis Thought reflectAi in Mortal Painting, London, 1952. 

‘hlakhanlaJ Ro>choudhur)*, op. cir. 324'^7; S. R. Sharma, The lieitgtous 
Policy ®/ Mughal Emperors, Oxford, 1940; Tara Chand, Influence 0/Islam on 
Indian Culture, Allahabad, 1936; oho Ikram, op. c:t. and Hikmet Ba>-ur, 
'L’Es«ii de rdforme rchgicuse et sociafe d’Ekbar GOrkanh', Pelleten, ii, (1938), 
127-85. * BadiOnl, in, 285. 
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as a I^Iuslim, \vhich reveals itself occasionally in his letters to 
‘Abdul Rahim Klhan-i-KhananA In one of these in the form of an 
invocation he addresses God: *I do not know what I have done to 
be degraded by Thee from the position of being Thy creature to 
become a creature of self.’ * 

For reasons of state Akbar married Hindu women. This was not 
an innovation. Such marriages had been common since the appear¬ 
ance of the Arabs on the horizon of Sind. The innovation lay in his 
permitting the Hindu W’ives to continue in their faith, to import 
Hindu ritual and festivals; and in his sympathetically understand¬ 
ing some of their religious experience and absorbing it into his omi. 

A natural lack of prejudice against the Hindus, ev’en a liking for 
them, seems to have been one of the unusual features of his youth, 
Md one of the earliest records of it is a Turkish ghazal by Bayram 
Khan, wnttcn obviously before 1560, in which the veteran states- 
xTun reproaches Akbar for giving preference to Hindus over 
^ a Hindu himself* Badauni confinns this.* 

&tiu ^^e Juye the e\'idence of a statement of Akbar himself that 
rather m his reign he favoured forcible conversions to Islam; and 
iSl 3 ^ad^* name of the Hindu holy city Prayag to 
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Hinetii t^ching of contemporary or near-contemporary 
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by the Muslims, occasional wearing of the Hindu sacred thread 
(zunnar) to the horror of fanatics like BadaunP though in any case 
Sufi poetry had for several centuries been equating it with the 
Muslim rosary, and submitting to a saffron caste-mark (qashqaf 
being daubed on his forehead. But none of these practices had any 
place in the ritual of the Divine Faith. 

A more lasting influence, which may have had its origin in the 
palace, and which certainly shows the influence of discussions with 
Hiravijaya and other Jain scholars was cow-protection which led to 
his partial vegetarianism, and an official policy of discouraging 
animal slaughter; but vegetarianism and abstention from animal 
slaughter are virtues commended by Sufls.“ His practice of 
drinking Ganges water at home and during his travels, and the 
cooking of his food with water taken from the Jumna or the Chenab 
‘mixed with a little Ganges water’ had deeper historical roots, for 
the beneficial properties of the water of the Ganges were accepted 
long before him by Muhammad bin Tughluq, who used it for 
drinking even during distant campaigns; and there had long been 
a market for Ganges water, even in far off provinces like the 
Deccan, where it was bought by Muslims as well as Hindus.* By far 
the most far-reaching influence of the palace was that of the horn 
(the sacred fire) * kept by the Hindu princesses which seems to be 
the origin of what developed after a series of modifications into one 
of the dominant rituals of the Divine Faith.® 

The influence of the Hindu nobles at the court seems to have 
been comparatively qmte msignificant. Birbal, who accordinc to 
Badauni misled the emperor’ can hardly be described as a serious 
Hindu, and he later became a convert to Akbar's Divine Fn!.b 
Neither the great Rajput chiefs allied to Akbar bv marrisuo 
Hindu administrators like Todar Mai seem to have opfncd a 

1 BadaQni, ti, 260. . . , * Ibid.« afin 

> 'Allaml (Blpchmunn) I, 64, 115, i;,, 32 a 

MuhunFanI,iii, 94 - 9 S.VcB«arian,srawisTOii,on"^’’ (Roecrs), 45; 

aean and Muslim m>*stics (Massignon, Essai Christian, Manich- 

animal slaughter and the abddl partlcular!v*^.Vn’discouraged 
Azad Bilgrilml. on. cit. fo3. ga-ioa). ^ aostamed from it (Ghulam ‘AH 

* ‘Allaml (Blod^ann), i, 58; cf. Ibn Baitctah m r , 
ill, 96 regarding Muhammad bin Tuchluo- and Sanguinctti), 
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Hindu vista for the emperor’s mind, though it might he assumed 
that Hindu scholars like Purkhotamt might have been introduced 
to Aihar’s House of Worship by the Hindu courtiers. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis® is the main Hindu element 
which seems to have exercised the emperor’s mind for a while, 
though, it found no place in the central structure of the Divine 
Faith. Here again the way had been paved by certain heterodox 
positions in the doctrines of the Shi*tghulat (extremists)® as well as 
by popular Sufism. 

The ritualistic contribution associated with the sun and fire in 
the solar monotheism of the Divine Faith was on the whole more 
Sufetic* and Zoroastrian than Hindu. Its Hindu ancillary, the 
recital of one thousand names of the sun® seems in turn to have 
been influenced by a curious juxtaposition of the Sufi emphasis 
on the Divine names and Akbar’s preoccupation with the number 
‘I’® Alf‘ movements. It was a Jain scholar, 
hhan Chandra Upadhyay, who composed a sun-cult manual, Sunv 
Sahasra Nama for the emperor'; and the poet Mulla Sheri, who 
had earlier satirised the emperor for his alleged apostasy, wrote a 
mathnmci Hazar Shut' (A Thousand Sunbeams). The dariana,^ or 
nA of the emperor at sunrise for his subject to see and 

adore ^ had an unmistakably Hindu origin, though the motive 
of pohtiml populanty is easily discernible. The pray^s Akbar used 
'a-*'" P^mian, Arabic, Turkish, 

Hindus"'** ®mong which was one prayer which is proper to the 

and stm is'ofV''*"’™ ''' Preoccupation with fire, light, 

Akbar ‘’““”'>0=' Muslim origin. In 1578-9 

PemH »?ro fl,™ ® Kayvan from 

cekbmli!ro^ X “ religion Mbar borrowed the institution of the 
s^Son rTx “ Wees for the 

htatwarThk b “''’"t'er.tr SOfi elements must have helped 
him towards his homage to the sun, such as the emphasis on the 
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destructive glory of light in the Suhrawardiya order, the constant 
use of the imagery of sun in Rumrs Diwaii-i Shanis~{ Tabriz^ and 
the exaltation of the Divine attribute which was Akbar's own 
name, regarding the sun as its symbol. ‘The fire of the sun is the 
torch of God’s sovereignty.’^ 

Abu’l Fazl has mentioned in detail the fire and sun rituals 
practised in the Divine Faith. The hours of Akbar’s religious 
devotion or ‘self-examination’ were the sunrise, the noon, 
the sunset, and midnight. In addition, at a particular hour in the 
afternoon, in deference to the declining sun he dismounted from 
his horse if he was riding or was awakened from sleep if asleep. ^ 
These five daily occasions of ‘self-examination’ are really the solar 
versions of the orthodox Muslim hours of prayer. 

Summing up, an analysis of Akbar’s Divine Faith shows a sur¬ 
prising indifference to Hinduism, at a period when Hinduism 
itself was on the one hand cautiously borrowing from Islam to 
fortify itself against it,andontheother experimenting in syncretism 
at the popular level. This is even more surprising in view of his asso¬ 
ciation with the Brahmins, Purkhotam, and Devi, his inquiry into 
theHindu srticUsof^sith, his interestin Yoga andintheJndian inter¬ 
pretation of the doctrine of metempsychosis and his intellectual 
curiosity about Hindu civilization and literature in general. It has 
been suggested by some modern historians that Akbar’s eclecti¬ 
cism was in some way related to the syncretism of Kabir and others 
and Hindu legends still survive of his long interview with the blind 
poet Surdas, of his forty days’ discussion with Dadu, and of his 
putting Tulsidas in prison and later releasing him®; but a careful 
examination of the Divine Faith would show it to be the very anti¬ 
thesis of Kabir Panth and such other movements. It was imperial 
and aristocratic, whereas the other movements were popular and 
demotic; Akbar created new rituals whereas Kabir discarded even 
the old ones; there is no hint in the Divine Faith of the identifi¬ 
cation of Allah -svith Rama or Krishna as in some popular move¬ 
ments of Bhakti. The discussions in the House of Worship do not 
seem to have left any lasting impression of Hindu religious thought 
on Akbar’s mind. Despite his liberalism, the resurgent upheaval in 
orthodox Hindu creativity, as manifested in the poems of Tulsidas 
looked at him, his court and his Hindu nobles with mistrust, and 

* ‘AllSniT (Blochimn), 1, 50 * Ibi^ 50, 161 
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sought refuge in the cult of Rama.t The Hindu nobles were more 
distrustful of the Divine Faith than Muslims, and out of the eigh¬ 
teen converts to the imperial heresy, only one, the not-too-serious 
Birbal,\vas a Hindu. Raja Todar Mai remained to the last an ortho¬ 
dox Hindu. Raja Bhagwandas was one of those nobles who 
strongly opposed, for reasons of state, the emperor's wish for the 
large-scale propagation of the Divine Faith; and his son Raja Man 
Singh, for whom Ahbar had a great regard, when invited by him to 
join the elect in r587, answered that he did not mind conversion to 
Islam, though he would prefer to remain a Hindu, but that he 
knew of no other acceptable religion. 

AkbaFs liberal treatment of the Hindus was no doubt influenced 
by his eclecticism, but in its historical sequence it was a further 
development of the policies of some of his predecessors on the 
thronK of Delhi, Kashmir, and the Deccan. In abolishing the poll- 
^ O'uo'fl) he followed the policy of Sultan Zayn-al-'Abidin of 
^shmir. There was no legal sanction on the basis of tbe sharVa 
for the 1^ of pilgrimage tax on the Hindus or other non-Muslims. 
Akbar abolahed these taxes fairly early in his reign while he was 
still an orthodox, practising Muslim. The abolition of zakat (the 
religious tax on Muslims) later in his reign was a much more un¬ 
orthodox measure, showing an attitude so openly opposed to that 
of the orthodox caliphs Abu Bakr and 'ARt; but Akbar’s decision, 
though an innovation (fnd'a) in the eyes of orthodox Muslims, was 
a logical consequence of his abolition of jizya. He could not go 
a Muslims because they were Muslims, when he had 
^ because they were Hindus. His ordinance 

prosperous and the 

unnecSsai^a official collection of zakal had become 
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larriages and permission for the remarriage of widows. On 
er hand he forbade marriage between cousins permitted by 
1 law.^ 

le patronage of Hindu arts and sciences, and in sponsoring 
lions from Sanskrit into Persian he developed to a point of 
I synthesis the fnteliectuai pohcy of Muhammad bin 
iq, Firuz Tughluq and some rulers of Bengal and the 
i. His educational policy, which raised the study of the 
I sciences to the same level as the theological, was in the 
in of Sikandar Lodi, and it opened the way for a greater par- 
on by Hindus in Muslim secular intellectualism.^ His 
movation, perhaps, was the introduction of a course in Sans- 
• those who wanted to take it.^ 

ippointing Hindus along %vith Muslims to the highest 
in the land, without any discrimination, he carried to its 
conclusion an administrative policy initiated by Mahmud of 
a, organized by Sher Shah Suri and continued in gener- 
after him by his successors including even Aurangzeb. In 
3f state-craft the policy yielded rich fruit. Akbar had also an 
ox Muslim argument in its favour in his diplomatic apologia 
dullah Khan Uzbek, whom he informs that those Hindu 
'hose forces had been in persistent opposition and rebellion 
>w been completely won over and integrated into his own 
, which were spreading Islamic rule to the farthest corners 
ia.« 

liw, ^V’r *Y, S^y .v, s^y SS^'y 
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THE NAQSHBANDl REACTION 


Sufi order of the Naqshbandis which became the spearhead 
lamic reaction against Ahbar*s heresy, was a comparative nerv¬ 
al to India. It was closer to orthodoxy than any other Suff 
oh It initiated a polic}’ of close association with orthodox 
es of the court to neutralize the effects of the imperial heresy, 
inuing the tradition of the Suhrawardis. The Naqshbandl 
r gathered momentum on the arrival in India of Khwaja BaqI- 
n, in the last 5'ears of Ahbar’s reign, at a time when after Abti’I 
s death a strong orthodox nucleus of noblemen had gained 
IT m administration. These included Akbar’s foster-brother 
a Aziz Kola, the trusted imperial bakhhi Shaylch Farid and 
Lahore Qilich Khan. These, and even the liberal- 
Sed Abdur Rahim Khan-i Khanan, who was also alive to the 
'Uonal_beaut5'of Hindu poetry, came under the influence of 
^ orthodox divines like Shaykh ‘Abd al- 

q uehlavi. Th«e nobles and especially Shaykh Farid ’ held 

”imTndri“^'^ ^’ Orthodoxy in 

oulmination in the life and 
indt * ^.o^'‘•“'■nguished disciple, Shaykh Ahmad 
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messianic Alfl movement, by veiled hints at Akbar^s near-pro¬ 
phetic status, and the dialectics of Abu’I FazI and others implying 
that the belief in the Prophet was not a necessary condition for 
true belief in God. In refutation of this trend he wrote his first 
considerable work, IthhaUaUmihuuioat. Simultaneously he used 
the medium of Mahiuhdty letters written to individuals for pro¬ 
paganda, a technique already highly developed in India by Shaykh 
Yahya Maneri, for the general propagation of his religious, mystical 
and political views, directed towards the rehabilitation of Islam in 
India. These letters contained an outspoken denunciation of 
Akbar's policies, after his death. 

'The monarch is to the world (state)*, he wrote to Shaykh Farid, 
‘as the heart is to the body. If the heart remains pure, so does the 
body and vice versa. The purity or impurity of the state depends 
upon its ruler. You are aware of what the Muslims have suffered in 
the previous reign. In former periods of decadence the plight of 
Muslims had not exceeded the point that they followed their reli¬ 
gion, while unbelievers followed their own ... but in the previous 
(Akbar’s) reign the infidels forced pagan practices on this Muslim 
land, and the Muslims were prevented from observing their reli¬ 
gious commandments,*^ 

On the accession of Jahangir (1605) he pinned his hopes on the 
new emperor and advised his powerhjl disciples at the imperial 
court to realize their responsibility to impress upon the new sover¬ 
eign’s mind the necessity of moulding the state on the basis of 
religious law, to introduce to him pious and selfless 'ulavia for the 
guidance of his mind and to be wary of self-seeking mullahs who 
had been primarily responsible for the religious disaster of the 
previous reign.^ 

But before Shaykh Ahmad could win Jahangir, or for that 
matter the spiritual ^lite of Muslim India to his views, there was 
an element of mystical egoism in his O'wn utterances which deeply 
disturbed them. In fact Shaykh Alimad, who brought the Alfi 
movements in India to an end, was also their product and in a way 
their climax. Whereas he avoided such extravagant messianic 
claims as those of Akbar or the Mahdi of Jaunpur, his egoism 
sought a more esoteric mystical formula in such pronouncements 
as his hint to have overreached tlic spiritual stage of Abu Bakr,® 


I Sha>kh Alimnd Sirhindi, Mahtuhut, 3 ^ols, Lucknow, 1877, i, 65. 
* Ibjd. i, 65, 70 and passim. • Ibid, i, 15. 
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the first caliph of Islam and the fountainhead, according to the 
Kaqshbandis, of their order,* or his claim to have elevated the 
mystical ‘reality of Muhammad* to the ‘stage of Abraham . For 
these pronouncements he tvas admonished by Khwaja BaqI-billah, 
imprisoned by Jahan^r,* and denounced by fellow Sufi- lilavia 
like ‘Abdul Haqq Dehlavi ^ His later apologies ^ still left him open 
to the charge that he had made public through lus widely-circul¬ 
ated letters those esoteric experiences which must not be revealed 
by Sufis under any circumstances- 

In his implied assertion to be the mujadid (renovator) of Islam 
in its second millenium ^ he was much more successful. The Alfi 
movements had prepared the mind of tbe ijmd' in that direction, 
and Shaykh Ahmad regarded the second millenium of Islam not as 
an era of its decline, but of its renaissance.* On the Sufi level he 
transformed the concept of a qutb to that of gayyum, later defined 
by his followers as the saint ‘who held sway over all names, prin¬ 
ciples, expressions and qualities, who go\'emed the will of all w'or- 


sluppers of God and the form of their worship, and was an inter- 
m^iary betn-ecn the worshippers and the Worshipped One’, and 
although he did not Wmself claim to be a qayyum his later foUon'crs 
regarded him and his two successors as living that rank, which to 
the orthodox 'ulamd seemed heretical as it suggested for the 
qayyiim the powers not only of prophethood but also of dirinity.* 
Chastened in Jabingir’s prison, Shaykh Ahmad emerged from it 
inorc dorile.* The emperor bestowed gifts on the saint and men¬ 
tioned his name with increasing respect in his autobiography. The 
saint repeated to him the maxim, ‘religious law’ thrives under the 
^ord in a letter in which he congratulated him on expanding the 
amy of Islam ’} It is difficult to estimate the exact, direct or in¬ 
direct, influence of Shaykh Ahmad on Jahangir, but there is no 
doubt that the easy-going emperor was by no means the pagan 
deleted b>- Sir Thomas Roe and otherEuropean chroniclers.^® We 
ha% e the evidence of his own autobiography that he held Muslim 
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saints and divines in great esteem,^ and if he also visited Hindu 
sanyasis like Jadrup it was because he considered they had mastered 
‘the science of Vedanta, which is the science of Sufism’.- He obvi¬ 
ously considered participation in Hindu festivals or ceremonies 
like sivaratri and rakhi-handhan ^ as sound political tradition, but 
also revived celebration of Muslim festivals like Muharram.^ On 
the other hand, he was contemptuous of Hindu image-worship.® 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi seems to have been quite satisfied with 
the emperor’s personal religious beliefs,® though he records his 
concern over the fate of Muslims, demolition of mosques and 
interference in freedom of worship by Hindus ^—presumably in 
far-flung parts of the Empire or rural areas far removed from the 
garrison towns, where the imperial writ does not seem to have run 
effectively. Shaykh Ahmad regards the king to be the upholder of 
the religious law by his sword. His relation to the state is like that 
of heart to the body. It is binding on the Muslim nobles to give 
him correct advice to uphold the laws of Islam in the land. In their 
turn the nobles owe their position and security to the Muslim 
population in the state.® 

He regards Islam and kufr (infidelity; in the context of India, 
Hinduism) as opposites, antithetical and therefore mutually ex¬ 
clusive. The two opposites cannot integrate; one can thrive only at 
the expense of the other.® If the unbelievers find an opportunity 
they will reconvert Muslims to Hinduism or kill them off. It should 
therefore be realized that the honour and security of Islam is 
dependent upon the humiliation of the unbelievers and their faith. 
He who holds infidels in affection and esteem, or keeps company 
with them, dishonours his own religion; a good Muslim should 
avoid contact with non-believers even in daily business. Shaykh 
Ahmad, however, sharply distinguishes this religio-social separ¬ 
atism from Hindu caste-system. The ‘uncleanness of the infidels’ 
he points out, is one of false belief and therefore not external but 
internal.^® 

He considers it binding on the Muslims to hold the infidels and 
their idols in contempt.'^ Innovations—presumably those inclined 
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towards eclecticism—could be tolerated in the days of the glory of 
Islam, but not in the age of its (political) decline.^ Heregardsy/sj^ 
not as the poll-tax for the protection of dhimmts, but as an insti¬ 
tution symbolizing their humiliation.® 

Within Islam his concern was to close the breach between the 
religious law (r/wrf'fl) andthemysticaldoctrinesof the Sufis 
actually to weld them together in a single synthesis. Mystical ex¬ 
perience, in his view’, should be fully in accord with religious 
experience, otherwise it w’ould be tainted with heresy or personal 
fallac}’.® The SharVa, he regarded as all-comprehensive, embracing 
all the realities of this w’orld and the next and all the possibilities of 
true mystical experience.^ It has tw’o appearances, an external and 
a real one. The external appearance is based on whatever is un¬ 
ambiguously enjoined in the Qur’an and the sunnah; it is the sphere 
of the knowledge of the formal 'ulamd {^ulama-i zaicahir). What- 
e\er has been left ambiguous and unexplained in the Qur'an 
{mutashSbihat) is the sphere of the speculation of the profound 
idamd ( ulama-i rdstkhin).^ These *ulamd who follow the lead of 
the Prophet are superior to the mystics who follow the lead of the 
saints, as prophethood is superior to sainthood.® Indeed, the ob- 
ser^'ance of a single religious commandment is more profitable for 
emancipation from sensual desires than ‘a thousand years’ of self- 
imposed penance or spiritual concentration; and from this point of 
' ^ .1.1,^ A «ercises of Hindu Yoga are an absolute w-aste.® 

® distrust of heterodox Sufism w’as because of its 
suscepti 1 ity to those panthdstic or monistic notions w’hich were 
^ esoteric experience of Hinduism and Islam and 
^ as that of Kabir at the popular 

f aristocratic, threatened, in his vie^v, the 
HindiiU '^4 ° ^ India and its gradual absorption into 

Muslim^*] experiSce of the 

of the religious 

expel anv *'®^‘BK>-niyslical complex it becames easy to 

of Bhakti mnv^° which may prove sensitive to the jiull 

heS Tom ^ identical is the 

1 ? “"d *= ^tnre cannot be identi- 

Rama and Krbhna no one called God by 
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these names. How could he assume these names after their birth?’ ^ 
Though he did believe the Divine grace could not have left 
India without prophets to guide it, he suggested perhaps they came 
and went unheeded.^ Hinduism, as he saw it, was not only anti¬ 
thetical to, but also the arch-enemy of, Islam, and therefore he urged 
Muslims to curse infidel practices, for cursing is the proclamation 
of enmity.® 

Although he does not say it in so many words it seems obvious 
that his strong criticism of Ibn al-'Arabi’s formulation of the doc¬ 
trine of ontological monism was due to dangerous pantheistic re¬ 
semblances with Vedanta, while its resilience could lend itself to 
extravagant heresies within Islam. But then for several centuries 
all the Sufi orders had fully assimilated into their systems the in¬ 
fluence of ontological monism {wahdat aUwiijud) as explained by 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, and a rejection of it involved arevolutioninthestruc- 
ture of Indian Sufismitself.ShaykhAhmadhadhimselffollowedthe 
same path earlier and had regarded all religions as leading to God.'* 
The revolution he brought about in Indian Sufism negatived this 
position completely. He would not accept any ‘allegorical’ inter¬ 
pretation or any mystic deviation when the Qur’anic text was clear 
on a point: ‘We believe in the verse (of Qur’an), not the fass 
[Fusils al-Hikam)\ in the light of the victories of Medina (Qur’an), 
we may ignore the Victories of Mecca (Ibn al-‘Arabi’s aUFutuhdt 
aUMakkiyah). ’ ® 

According to him monism could be believed in by the Sufis in 
two ways, as ontological or as phenomenological (as wahdat aU 
vni}ud or as wahdat al-shuhud). According to ontological monists 
God alone is existent and all else non-existent. All His ‘flashes’ and 
‘appearances’ they regard as One-in-all and All-in-one. There¬ 
fore the doctrine of ontological monists leads to absolute know¬ 
ledge ['Ilm al-yagin). But, argues Shaykh Ahmad, as this doctrine 
negatives all existence except that of God, it is in conflict with 
reason and religion.® On the other hand, he argues, phenomeno¬ 
logical monism which believes in simple unitarianism and leads to 
true knowledge {^ayn aUyaqtn) presents no such conflict. It has to 
be realized, he says, that God js existent and is unique [yagdnd) in 
His self [dhat^y qualities [sijdt') and actions [af*dl)\ and in no way 
any created object can be a part of Him. Qualities and actions of 

* S«rhindT,», 171. * Ibid. 1, 171-^, 284. 

Ibtd. 1, 41. • Ibid. I, i2x-a. 
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His creatures, whose existence has been possible because of His 
will cannot be compared to His qualities and actions which are 
unique. God’s creation is His reflection; and reflection should not 
be confused with reality. Therefore it will be wrong to say: *All is 
God’ {hama ust)-, it will be more correct to say ‘All is from Him* 
{hama azmt). Man’s r«il vocation is that of thecreatureof God;and 
creatureliness is the highest stage of saintliness. A creature must 
not venture to regard himself as anything higher than a creature; 
and those Sufis who have committed excesses in claiming to 
transcend this relationship have done so in flashes of mystical 
ecstas}', which are nevertheless reprehensible for their lack of con¬ 
sonance with religious precepts.' 

This doctrine of phenomenological monism he claimed to be 
dynamic whereas the ontological monism of Ibn al-‘ArabI and his 
Indian and Turkish commentators had been static. Its slogan tvas 
not ‘God is cv’eiyihing’, but ‘God is the Guide {Hadt)*. The 
mystic relationship it enjoined betw'een man and God was that of 
love and not that of union {tcasl)\ the creature w'as notan infinitesi¬ 
mal manifestation of the Divine. In the Creator-creature relation¬ 
ship One was teilh the other. It was wrong of the gnostic to cry out 
‘I am Truth’ (I am God, an(fl~Haqg). The mystic cry of the lover 
of God should be ‘I am His creature’ {ana-abduh).^ 

So far the criticisms of Ibn al-‘ArabI had been either from the 
rationalists’ premises or from the purely orthodox point of vletv. 
Never before had an alternative system been built up within 
Indian Sufism, and never before in India had Sufism been brought 
so close to the religious core of Islam. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that Shaykh Ahmad’s doctrine of phenomenological monism 
had such a revolutionary impact on Indian Islam. It re-diverted its 
various streams, orthodox and esoteric into a single channel; it 
relaxed the tension bet^veen the religious law and mystical experi- 
enc^, it resolved whatever conflict there was between the SuHs and 
the tdama^ uniting them in a single synthesis of solidarity. It is also 
not surprising that Shaykh Ahmad’s influence on Islam outside 
India, especially in Central Asia and the eastern provinces of the 
Ottoman empire was considerable.* 
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After secession from the firmly established tradition of onto¬ 
logical monism it was a much easier task to ward off the incursions 
of the rationalists. To make the orthodoxy of Indian Islam secure 
on this front, all that Shaykh Ahmad had to do was to re-affirm the 
position taken up by al-Ghazzall vis-d-vis al-FarabI and Ibn Slna, 
regarding them as outside the pale of Islam, and to repeat force¬ 
fully the Ash*arite denunciation of the Mu‘tazilites.^ 

The ijmd^ endorsed his title of the ‘renovator of the second mil- 
lenium’ [mujaddid-i Alf-i tlidtii), and there is no doubt his writings 
and his influence checked the process of Indian Islam’s disintegra¬ 
tion into syncretic heresies. He re-integrated the formalistic 
dynamics of religion and the inner vitality of deep mysticism. His 
is perhaps the most distinct contribution of Indian Islam to the 
religio-mystical thought of Islam in general. But, on the other 
hand his easy victory, especially the one against the rationalists, 
gave to Indian Islam the rigid and conservative stamp it bears 
today. In a way he was the pioneer of what modern Islam is today 
in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent—isolationist, self-confident, 
conservative, deeply conscious of the need of a reformation but dis¬ 
trustful of innovations, accepting speculation in theory but 
dreading it in practice, and insular in its contact with other civili¬ 
zations. This is not surprising because at one time or other the 
intellectual leaders of modern Muslim India, Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan,2 Iqbal ® and Abu’l Kalam Azad,^ widely different though 
their religious and political solutions have been, had come under 
the influence of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindl. 

The professionalization of the theologian in Muslim India had 
been one of the contributory causes of the heretical neurosis of the 
sixteenth century which made the advent of the Alfl movements 
possible. A reaction against these movements led to a movement 
of re-awakening and re-assessmcnt among some of the Atlanta. 
The period of Akbar’s heresy coincided with a movement among 
the more pious ‘ttlariia to migrate to the Hijaz, not necessarily as a 
reaction to his heresy. These travels might have been influenced 
by much deeper reasons, perhaps the instinctive spiritual necessity 
of renewal of contact with Islam’s cognizable centre, and a desire 
to escape from the chaos of spiritual bankruptcy in Muslim India. 

JSirhindU, 43 315-23. 
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Eminent among the immigrant Indian ‘ulamd in Hijaz were 
Sa>7id ‘AH MuttaqT, and his successor ‘Abdul Wahhab MuttaqI, 
both scholars oihadith at a time, when because of the studies of Ibn 
Hajar, Mecca had become a centre of studies in that science. 

‘Abdul Haqq Dehlavi (1551-1642) who went to Hijaz in 1587 
was more definitely making a spiritual escape from the court of 
Akbar and the company of such sceptics as Faizi,^ though he w'as 
dissuaded from permanently residing in Mecca by his teacher 
‘Abdul Wahhab MuttaqI.* ‘Abdul Haqq was essentially a theo¬ 
logian though he had received mystical training in the Qadiri as 
well as the Naqshbandl order. In the latter he also, like Shaykh 
Ahmad was a disciple of BaqI-billah, and like both of them, but 
with a much more traditional bias he also addressed himself to the 
mission of religious rehabilitation, in correspondence with the 
orthodox elite of the court, especially Shaykh Farid.® On Jahangir’s 
accession he wrote a short treatise Risala-i Nuraniya^i Sultaniya 
(NQr al-din being Jahangir’s name) on the duties of a Muslim 
monarch according to the canon law. He lived to see Shah 
Jahan’s accession for whom he collected forty traditions of the 
Prophet on the duties and responsibilities of a good ruler. 

He wrote on almost every theological science and may be 
regarded as by far the most outstanding Muslim theologian in 
India before Shah Wali-TJllah; whom he forecasts in his exegetical 
work as well as a more synthetic study of hadxth based especially on 
the Mishkat. From him begins the Indian Muslim tradition of the 
scholarship of hadith which was to culminate in theworksof Wali- 
Ullah and the Aht^i hadith of the late nineteenth century. 


34 S- 77 - 
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VIII 

DARA SHIKOH AND AURANGZEB 

(i) The Speculative Syncretism of Dara Shikoh 

In the middle of the seventeenth century the spiritual life of 
Muslim India reached a point of crisis The tradition of Akbar’s 
eclecticism on the one hand, and of the orthodox reaction of Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi and ‘Abdul Haqq Muhaddith Dehlavi on the 
other had been developing antithetically, each accumulating an 
intellectual momentum to such an extent, that Muslim India 
could hardly avoid the choice of one of them to the exclusion of the 
other This tension reflected itself m the imperial household, as 
ever}n,vhere else in the Muslim society of India at that juncture 
With Dara Shikoh, Akbar’s imperial eclecticism took the form of 
an inteWectuahzed magical syncretism, m the case of his brother 
and rival to the throne Aurangzeb, the theological emphasis of 
‘Abdul Haqq Dehlavi found its exponent in terms of political 
power and establishmentanan rehabilitation of religious law 
The tension which became polanzed m the opposite outlooks of 
these two sons of Shah Jahan was between esoteric heterodox and 
conformist orthodoxy Through them the Muslim ijma* (con¬ 
sensus), which at that stage had gained some knowledge of Hindu¬ 
ism, exoteric as well as esoteric, divided and decided its ultimate 
spiritual and political future, whether to merge syncretically into 
Hinduism, or to preserve its identity through a re-onentation to¬ 
wards orthodox formalism and rehgio-political particularism 
Dara Shikoh began as an orthodox mystic of the Qadinyyah 
order, whereas Aurangzeb had an unmystical mind Dara Shikoh 
was a disciple of the Qadirl Sufis, Miyan Mfr (d 1635) and Mulla 
Shah Badkhshl(d 1661), the latter endorsed his achievement m Sufi 
discipline and called him ‘the ruler of the realm of heart’ {sahib- 
qiran-i diJ), though mysticism does not seem to have sublimated 
Dara Shikoh’s practical life much^ His earlier writings between 
1640 and 164C, confined themselves to the doctrinal or hagioJogical 

' Tara Chand, ‘D 2 ru Shikoh and the Upamshads', JC, *\ai (1943), 397-413 
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studies of the established canons of Sufism. In thb phase his ortho¬ 
doxy seems to have been as irreproachable as that of Aurangzeb. 
The major literary influence on Dara Shikoh in this phase, was 
that of JamI, whom he imitated in his verse. His Safinat al-awKya, 
an authoritative work on Sufi hagiography is modelled on Jami’s 
I\ajahat aUum, and his doctrinal Tariqat al-Haqiqat on Jami’s 
Lazca’ih. 


His eclectic studies received no discouragement from his Qadiri 
preceptors, whose order ^ras passing through a very liberal phase 
at that time in the sub-continent. So on the one hand Dara Shikoh 
^sociated with well-known Muslim Sufis like Muhibb-UIlah and 
Lisan-Allah RustakI, on the other his spiritual curiosity urged him 
‘he ““P^ny of Hindu mystics like JagannSth MisrS and 
a a a airagi. The second phase of Data Shikoh's creative 
writing (1650-5) is devoted mainly either to the translation and 
syndetic interpretation of Hindu scriptures or to an identification 
•/? "'“h ‘he Islamic. He had the Yoga- 

I atiila (Jog-Bathtilu) re-translated into Persian, though he had 
read ite rather translation Tuhjat al-majSUs done by Sharif Qutb-i 
mnhlM*" ‘he Bhagavad Gita into Persian, 

ra^^nd % far the most signifi- 

idkLrPel'-' “."“o'-eesial of his translations was lirr-i 
hfthfulW fT" fifty-ttvo Upanishads, in which he 

fai hfully followed the commentary of Sankaracarya 

that"huL'ry Shioh informs us 

narative sm ‘h-^ dhection of the com- 

true and 

and the Unanisha ''***^^ "ould of course be the Vedas 

therefore be studied tinted at, he argued, can 

The U^anltd 1 m tu^ThTlf ‘h-openly. 

tnus the concealed scripture’ {h'lab-i 
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mahliin) mentioned in the Qur’anA On this hypothesis “ Data 
Shikoh builds the structure of his syncretism, and regards the 
Upanishads as the ultimate scriptural source and spring of all 
monotheism, as not merely in full accordance with the Qur an or a 
commentary upon it, but as its original or ultimate sourceA The 
thesis he developed is based on accident and analogy and would 
not bear historical or scientific examination, but he thought that 
the ^mysteries’ of the Qur’an became intelligible to him through 
the TJpanishads, and therefore he translated them with the help of 
some Brahmins, but only after taking an augury from the Qur’an, 
and keeping in mind the attitude of his readership, which would 
consist of Muslims, who partly because of the prejudices of the 
theologians and partly because of the religious secretiveness of the 
Hindus, were ignorant of the scriptural secrets of the Hindu faithA 
His translation must have gained considerable popularity as one 
can judge by the remarkably large number of manuscripts 
available.® 

The basic hypothesis of his introduction to his translation of the 
Upanishads, the complete and unconditional identification of the 
ambitiously though equally unscientifically generalized in his 
essence of Hinduism with the essence of Islam, is found more in 
Majma' al-balirayn. This work concerns itself with a syncretic 
‘lexique technique’, a collection of pseudo-lexicographical corres¬ 
pondences between Sufi and Upanishadic cosmologies, esoteric 
beliefs and practices. He traces in ^abda, the sound which emanates 
and is formulated into words, an affinity with Sarasvati, and 
regards it as the source of Istn-i A'sam (The Great Name) of the 
Sufis and Veda Mukha or Om of the Hindus. He interprets the con¬ 
cept of Iwi-i A'xam as summing up the three attitudes of theHindu 
Triad: creation, preservation and destruction. By analogy, he con¬ 
cludes that the Arabic short vowels fatha, dhamma and kasra, 
which he identifies with ahara, ukdra and makdra among the 
Hindus, originate from the Ism-i A'sam. Personal equations in his 
syncretic technique are even more intriguing; he identifies Michael 
with Vislmu, Israphael with Mahadeva, and Adam/Gabriel with 
Brahman/Manu." All this is extravagant. But even when his syn¬ 
cretism approaches the valid ground of comparative study of the 

* Qur’un, hi, 77-79‘ * Shikoh. op cit. fos. ia-3b, iQT-aob. 
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Uvo religions, his speculation is, more often than not, %videly off the 
mark. Commenting on hb equation of the concepts of riih in Islam 
and of aiman and pramatman in Vedanta, Bikramajit Hasrat points 
out that ‘the Islamic view of ruh (soul) b fundamentally dbsimilar 
to that of the Vedantbt. The fonner does not consider the soul as 
reality, or believe in its assodation or identification with God, and 
in that nafs (self) is sharply differentiated from ruh (soul), while 
in the Upanishads, the central doctrine seeks to establish atman as 
the sole reality and the realbation of Brahman as atman is em- 
phasbed.’^ Similarly Dara Shikoh’s equation of the Sufi concept 
of *ishq (love) with the Hindu concept of mayd (illusion), or hb 
comparison of the Sufi belief in Ruh~i A'zam, ‘the complete soul of 
Muhammad’ {Hagiqat-i Mukammadiyyah) with the Hindu concept 
of Hiranyagrabha can be regarded as very far-fetched.® 

Dara Shikoh’s syncretism was not a movement away from 
Islam towards Hinduism; it was a sincere effort to underline what 
he erroneously believed to be common between them. He wanted 
hb syncretism to find favour with the Hindus as much as with the 
Muslims. The Majam'aUbahrayn was translated into Sanskrit 
under the title Samudra Sangam. If the merit, from the present 
non-Muslim point of vitnv, of his syncretism was its liberal collecti¬ 
vism, its main weakness was its hollowness, its lack of any valid 
scientific or metaphysical premise, and its unrestrained hypo¬ 
thetical character. His approach to Hindubm and search for com¬ 
mon ground was not purely esoteric; the conversations he had with 
Babiilal Vairagi deal with a fairly extensive range of subjects, some 
of which, like Hindu mythology, cremation of the dead and idol- 
worship, were related to the orthodox rather than mystic side of 
Hinduism, and it b interesting that Babalal, who was steeped in 
Bhakti eclecticism, takes on the whole an orthodox rather than 
eclectic line in his explanation of Hindu religious practices.® 

Dara Shikoh came to belic%'e in an almost Nietzschcan con¬ 
ception of the recurrence of history under the influence of the 
Hindu theories of metempsychosis and re-incarnation. This ex- 
plaii^ some of his far-fetched interpretations of the verses of the 
Qur an.^ His syncretism contained an clement of magic and super¬ 
stition, which influenced hb metaphysical speculation as much as 
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his strategy as a general.^ ‘Even his scholarship seems to have been 
motivated more by superstitious regard to what he saw in his 
dreams than by the urge to express the ineffable vision of an in¬ 
ward light.’ ^ 

Manucci’s impression that Dara Shikoh had no fixed religion 
and praised every religion in the presence of its followers ^ may be a 
reflection of the popular opinion about him. But the correct 
assessment of ‘I’element interreligonal’ of his spirituality seems to 
be that though his mind was impregnated by Hinduism, he re¬ 
mained a convinced Muslim.^ 

From the very beginning in the war of succession, Aurangzeb’s 
line of challenge against Dani Shikoh was the latter’s alleged 
apostasy and his association with Hindu theologians and mystics.® 
The division of the loyalties of the Hindu generals during this civil 
war® does not alter the situation of the challenge. In any case the 
most powerful of Hindu nobles, Jaswant Singh, who changed 
sides more than once was primarily a partisan of Dara Shikoh, and 
first of the Mughal generals to fight a pitched battle against 
Aurangzeb.’ Many of Jaswant Singh’s Muslim officers were 
secretly in league \vith Aurangzeb, and it was the fear of their 
desertion that impelled him to change sides.® In fact Dara Shikoh 
could rely only on the absolute loyalty of RajpQt elements of his 
army and his personal retainers in his struggle against Aurangzeb.® 
Even Jai Singh whose loyalty to Aurangzeb remained unswerving, 
was suspected on one occasion of having let Dara Shikoh escape 
to Siwistan.^® 

The official charge-sheet of Aurangzeb against Dara Shikoh 
specifically mentions that he did not confine himself to traditional 
Sufism, but turned to Hindus and their faith, kept constant com¬ 
pany with Hindu yogis and sanyasis, regarded their scriptures as 
the word of God and had them translated, and wore not a Muslim 
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but a Hindu legend ‘prabhff on his ring.^ Apostasy was given as 

the official reason for his execution.® 

That not the officially-stated casus belli, but Aurangzeb’s per¬ 
sonal ambition was the real mohve behind the Mughal War of 
Succession, is quite a valid view-point adopted by some historians.® 
Perhaps the truth lies between the two extreme views. In different 
circumstances Aurangzeb’s cause would not have appeared correct 
from a theological vieu’-point; and though it is debatable whether 
many or any of Aurangzeb’s generals were touched by the zeal of 
orthodoxy, the support he could otherwise muster might have been 
less. One does not know which way the general Muslim opinion 
was divided; but the common people of Delhi were shocked by and 
lamented the fate of Dara Shikoh.^ To the Hindu intellectual elite 
his fall appeared ominous, and we find as late as eighteenth century 
a Bengali poet Dvija Ram lamenting his misfortunes.® 

Connected with the fate of Dara Shikoh was that of heretical 
{bi-shar*) Sufism, as represented by Sarmad, a SOfi bohemian of 
Armenian or Jev,'ish origin,* who went about naked in a state of 
ecstas>% and was associated with Dara Shikoh, who w’as later 
accused of liking ‘the company of mad mystics’.’ Sarmad, whose 
slogans were an echo of those of al-Hallaj, without the latter’s 
metaphysical depth, is regarded as the author of some very 
touching mystical quatrains. His execution by Aurangzeb on the 
alleged grounds of obscene heterodoxy, was regarded generally as 
a political rather than religious measure.® 


(ii) The Theocratic Particularism of Aurangzeb 


In a number of ways the character of Aurangzeb was the anti¬ 
thesis of Dara Shikoh. Aurangzeb’s piety was unmystical; he also 
conversed wth men of God, who in his case were either theo- 
lopans or the followers of the orthodox Naqshbandl order. Tn his 
pnvate chamber he never reposed upon a cushion’»; he did not 
wear si or use vessels of silver or gold; ‘in his company no 
improper word, such as of slander or obscenity or falsehood was 
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spoken/^ His favourite readings consisted of the Qur'an, the 
canon law, and the works of al-Ghazzali, Yahya Maneri and Mulla 
‘Abdullah Tabbakh.- He liked ethical poetry, but not poetry in 
general: in architecture he was interested essentially in its utility, 
and he had no love for music and painting.® While a prince, he 
desired to retire from administrative to contemplative life of a reli¬ 
gious recluse, and incurred thereby the displeasure of his father 
Shah Jahan,^ though in retrospective judgement Bernier regarded 
the ascetic strain in his character as hypocritical. 

His break with the imperial eclectic heritage of the past was 
gradual. As long as his great Hindu generals, Jaswant Singh and 
Jai Singh, were alive, he continued to participate in such Hindu 
festivals as Dashera.® But the ordinances of his second coronation 
(1659) gave a new shape to his administrative and religious policy. 
The solar calendar was replaced by the lunar Hijra; NawruZy a 
Zoroastrian borrowing, ceased to be celebrated; censors {muhtasibs) 
were appointed to control alcoholism and sexual vices; and taxes 
which were not based on the Hanafi law, such as transit duties and 
price-fees on food-grains were abolished.® Between 1659 and 1670 
he abolished such imperial ceremonies of self-glorification as 
jharoka-darshan (imperial appearance on a balcony) and the 
weighing-in-gold on birthdays.’ 

Aurangzeb’s pluralism had a positive and a negative side. Its 
positivism was directed towards a reformulation of the Muslim 
society in India. Its negative aspect was the denial to his non- 
Muslim subjects of the social and spiritual rights conceded earlier 
by Akbar. In the moral reconstruction of Muslim society his 
administrative measures forecast the intellectual scheme of re¬ 
forms advocated by Shah Wall-Ullah a generation later. To this 
category belong the prohibition of the roofing of mausoleums and 
pilgrimage of women to saints* tombs, of prostitution and effemin¬ 
acy in dress, of processions during Muharram, of the cultivation of 
hashish; and tlie discouragement of astrology, of the wearing of 
silk and gold, and of music.® On humanitarian grounds he tried to 
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introduce a few reforms, of a different kind, in Hindu society also. 
Among lliese was his prohibition of sflti and of obscene songs 
during the festival of Holi.^ For the reorganization of Muslim 
society and for converting the Muslim state in India into an Is¬ 
lamic theocracy he commissioned the compilation of Fatdwd-i 
^Alamgiri, which is perhaps the most comprehensive digest of 
Muslim jurisprudence ever compiled. It also meant some reversal 
of the former educational policy, and removal from the syllabus of 
schools, of the works of such unorthodox speculation as those of 
Muhibb-Ullah Allahabad!.^ Exclusively for Muslim India he 
aimed to create something like a welfare state, with free kitchens, 
inns and subsistence allowances, and the abolition of a number of 
taxes not authorized by the canon law.® 

His pluralistic view of society looked upon non-Muslim India 
as a separate entity. It was up to a point the externalization in state 
administration of the separatist trend developed in Muslim poli¬ 
tical thought in India, reflecting basically the Muslim feeling of 
insecurity. His iconoclasm was, for instance, a reaction to Data 
Shikoh’s syncretism. In 1666, ‘learning that there was a stone 
railing in the temple of Keshav R§l, which Dara Shikoh had pre¬ 
sented to it, Aurangzeb ordered it to be removed, as a scandalous 
example of a Muslim’s coquetry with idolatry.’^ The destruction 
of Hindu temples and schools at Tatta, Multan and Benares in 
1669 was ordered on the ground that they were attracting some 
Muslims also.® It was not until 1670 that iconoclasm was ordered in 
a generalized manner.® 

Thej/cya levied by Aurangzeb in 1679 was considered officially 
among rare virtuous measures {hasandt-i gharib), and the official 
chronicler SaqI Musta‘id Khan comments: ‘The Hindus had not 
been degraded to such a degree in any other period,’^ But whereas 
Aurangzeb rcimposed jizya, he abolished a number of taxes not 
authorized by the canon law, the greater burden of which used to 
fall on the Hindus.® On the other hand, in some cases the bene¬ 
ficiaries of the abolition of some of these taxes like the customs 
duties in 1667, were Muslims exclusively.® 

It is difficult to say whether and to what extent these discrimin¬ 
ator)' measures w’ere the cause or the effect of the rebellions of 
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militant Hindu communities in the Mughal empire. The first 
phase of ShivajI’s revolt ending in 1665 certainly them. 

Probably it was a vicious circle. The Mughal empire had become 
inherently decadent, while some Hindu communities, especially 
the Marathas and the Silchs, were emerging into a renaissance of 
religious vigour. Facing this challenge the Mughal emperor seems 
to be trying to emphasize by administrative measures the superior 
status of his community, only to be met with more and more 
Hindu hostility and resistance. Discriminatory measures of a 
social character were not introduced by Aurangzeb until 1695 
after the risings of the Mathura Jats, the Satnamis the Sikhs and 
the Mar-athasFthen he issued orders that no Hmdus except he 
Rajputs, the official warrior caste which had been ve^ loyal to the 
Mughal rule, should bear arms or ride on elephants or Arab or 

‘Iraqi horses or in palanquins.^ _ „ 

The discrimination was not the entire story. ParadoMcally 
enough, Hindu elements contmued to be ’ if . 

Aurangzeb’s civil and military administration. If on the “"e hand 
some temples were abolished, on the other a number of endow¬ 
ments and pensions were given to Brahmms and revenue grants to 
other Hindu temples. A number of Aurangzeb s grants of ^s 
category have been recently brought to light by the documents 
published by Jnan Chandra.^ Neither his iconoclasm nor his im¬ 
position of i.ya was a new feature. As Sharma has pointed out,^ 
L order forbidding the construction of new and repair of old 
temples did not promulgate any new law; it simply declared and 
revived an old interpretation of the Muslim law which had become 

obsolete • 

A view more reflective of Hindu sensitivity than Sharma s is 
that of Tadunath Sarkar who admires the lack in Aurangzeb of any 
personal moral weakness, his ability as a man and as a ruler and h.s 
simplicity, and can think of only one non-religious w eakness m his 

administration.-over-centralization”; but ffien commenting on 

Aurangzeb. and through him the failure of the Muslim state in 
India, he obsencs: 'The failure of an ideal Muslim king like 
Aurangzeb with all the advantages he possessed at lus accession 
and his high moral character and training, is—the clearest proof 
^ . * Supra, part li, ch. is. 

> Inin ChSdm, ' •AlamElr’. cnint to » Brahmin’, JPJIS, M. (1959), 99-100 
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the world can afford of the eternal truth that there cannot be a 
great or lasting empire without a great people, that no people can be 
great unless it learns to form a compact nation with equal rights 
and opportunities for all. . 

The modern Muslim attitude to Aurangzeb has ranged from 
apologetics to adulation,® reflective revivalistically of Muslim 
fear of submergence. How real was this danger of spiritual sub¬ 
mergence of Indian Islam into Hinduism during the spiritual con¬ 
flict polarized in the attitudes of Data Shikoh and Aurangzeb can 
best be summed up in the words of a modern British w'riter; 
‘What might reasonably have been expected, had the policy of 
Akbar been followed by Aurangzeb and his successors, W'as an in¬ 
sensible modification of Hindu thought (such as had already begun) 
in the direction of monotheism, accompanied by a progressive 
absorption of the Islamic faith (or all that survived of it) into the 
ever-plastic fabric of Hinduism.’® 

* Sarkar, v, 459. 

* Shibll Nu*m 3 ni, Amavgztb 'Atarngtr par ek nazar, A'»mearh. 

* W. G. Orr, A Sixteertlh Century Indian Myiiic, London, 1947, 24. 



IX 

THE WALl-ULLAHI MOVEMENT 


(i) The Religious and Political ideas of Shah Wali-VUah 

Shah Wali-Ullah of Delhi, who forms the bridge between medi¬ 
eval and modern Islam in India, was born in 1703, five years before 
the death of Aurangzeb, which marked the collapse of Muslim 
power and the disintegration of Muslim morale in India. His 
father Shah ‘Abd al-RahIm was one of tbe compilers of Fatawa-i 
'Alamgiri, the encyclopaedic collection of religious edicts com¬ 
missioned by Aurangzeb; he was a follower of the Mujaddidl 
branch of the Naqshbandi order,* but not without a qualified 
admiration for the monistic doctrines of Ibn al-‘Arabi. The mam 
influence which shaped his mind was that of the doctors of the 
Hijaz, Shaykh Abu Tahir Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Kurdi,= 
under whom he studied hadith in Medina and Shaykh Sulayman 
Maghrib! who lectured to him on Malikite jurisprudence, as well 
as under other ‘Arab scholars like Shaykh al-Sanawi, and Taj al- 
din al-Hanafr,“ at a time when his great contemporary, Muham¬ 
mad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab was also studying in these holy cities of 
Islam, and perhaps among others with these very teachers.* The 
two systems these two divines of the eighteenth-century world of 
Islam worked out had the same source of inspiration, going back 
through the tradition of the study of hadith in unmystical Hijaz to 
the orthodox discipline of Ibn Taimiya,* and though it is difficult 
to establish any theory of mutual influence of either on the other, 
their two systems did come closer, if not actually merge, in the 
Indian Islam of the nineteenth century. 

Like his ‘Arab comtemporary, Shah Wall-Ullah was conscious 
of the religio-ethical disintegration of Islam in general, and there¬ 
fore chose ‘Arabic rather than Persian as the language for Hujjat 
Allah al-baligha, his major contribution to theological dialectics, to 
rehabilitate the theory and practice of orthodox Sunni belief. To 


1 WalT-UlIah Justc-i latift Delhi, 1897, 27. * Ibid. 28. 

SindhT, ShaliWali-Ullah aur unki tahrik, Lahore, 
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this end he relied much more on the Malikite ^ than the Hanafi * 
approach to the sunnaJi, regarding it as the most distinguished 
among theological sciences and their source,® a historically stable 
factor which could undergo no change.^ 

Historical circumstances helped in the process. So far the reli¬ 
gious schools in India had emphasized the study oijigh to meet the 
Muslim state’s requirement of training gdsis for judicial appoint¬ 
ments. With the collapse of Muslim power this economic stimulus 
declined. The static formalism of the study of traditional Muslim 
jurisprudence could hardly be expected to revitalize the soul of a 
decadent community. By the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the two great Sufi orders of the Mughal era, the Naqshbandi as 
well as the Qadlri, had lost their spiritual dynamism. Sufism could 
no longer be relied upon as in the days of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, 
■when Indian Islam was facing the challenge of syncretism but had 
not actually entered the stage of decadence and political degrad¬ 
ation. Shah Wali-Ullah’s contribution to the requirements of 
religious re-thinking in the early eighteenth-century Muslim India 
therefore, subordination of Muslim jurisprudence to the 
discipline oihadith on the one hand; and a total absorption of the 
remnants of various Sufi disciplines into the orthodox Islam on the 
He pointed out that the era of prophetic revelations was 
lollowed by the age of mystic rev'clations beginning with ‘Ali and 
reaching its culmination in the writings of Ibn al-‘ArabI.s He then 
procee e to reconcile * Ibn aI-*Arabrs doctrines of ontological 
monism with the stress on phenomenalogical monism in the 
teachings of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, the acknowledged precursor 
{^ 1 m) o^ ^-n line of religious and political, if not mystical 
thinking. To check the spiritual decadence of Islam in his age he 
completed the work begun by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, the chan- 
nelhng of the streams of Sufi spiritual heritage into traditional 
am. This also involved a composition of Sufism’s internal 

^-Musaffa. commenuriw on MalJf* 
cfJteligiouT Thousht in I,lam, London, 
’ iS al-baliglu! (H) Karachi, n.d. ii, 

* SindhI, op. dt. 8i. 

* In Kh^T-i Kathir, Lum‘dt, and d-Qoul al^jamU. 
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differences of practice, and a s}’nthctic merging together of the 
various Sufi disciplines of India into onc.^ 

His sense of a mission to face the challenge of the time led to his 
self-identification with the qcCim al-zavian,- the religious pivot of 
the age, a conception which rc-states more modestly the hierarch¬ 
ical spiritual role of the qutb^ or the more ostentatious one of 
qayywn as developed by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi.^ The role of the 
aUzaman is related to the dual nature of the Miilafat, which 
can be either external (z(7litri) or internal (baiint). Whereas the ex¬ 
ternal hhUafat should occupy itself with the duties of the admin¬ 
istration and defence of religious law, the internal khilajat is en¬ 
trusted with the responsibility of giving a direction to the Uilama, 
the rationalists, the legists and the Sufis. As the qa*tm al-zaman of 
his own particular age he considered it to be a part of his mission 
to restore the solidarity of the iimma by emphasizing a formula of 
compromise based on whatever was commonly accepted by the 
various sects of Islam, and by force of conciliatory logic to blur the 
dividing line bet^veen the mystic and the theologian, between the 
MuHazilitc and the Ash‘ante, but even more especially between 
the four orthodox schools of law in Sunni Islam.^ In the midst of 
its weaknesses and the challenges it faced in the eighteenth century, 
Islam had to be liberal, resilient, tolerant and composite. So in the 
view of Shah Wall-Ullah anyone who had once professed himself 
to be a Muslim, remained so, whatever his sins or failings.® 

According to him all prescriptions and prohibitions of religions 
have one of the following ends in view: either the cultivation of 
self; or the propagation and strengthening of religious life; or the 
service and organization of human society.’^ Since these are the 
ends of the religious law, it follows that any particular formulation 
of it has a relative rather than an absolute value; and has as such no 
finality. A Sunni who follows, say Abu Hanifa, would be well 
within hia rights if he prefers the authority of other imams on a 
number of points of canon law; and he would be certainly very 
much in the wrong if he followed a particular imam on a point 
where either the Qur’an or the liadith have a clear injunction to the 

' Ikram, 362. 
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contrary. No jurist can be or can have a substitute for the un¬ 
questionable authority of the Qur’an and the Prophetic tradition,^ 
which are the only two infallible sources of religious law. In addi¬ 
tion, speculative reconstruction {ijtihad)^ is the basis on which a 
re-vitalized understanding of religion is possible, rather than 
imitation (taqlid) which owes its origin to a forced choice between 
the conflicting views of the jurists.® 

Jjtihad, in his view, is an exhaustive endeavour to understand 
the derivative principles of canon law.^ He accepts al-Rafi‘i and 
al-Nawawl’s classification of mujtahids (speculative thinkers) into 
two categories; the ‘permanent’ {mustagill) and the ‘affiliated’ 
{inuntasib)\ the latter relying upon the former.® The permanent 
mujtahid re-interprets the fundamental principles of religious law 
and re-examines the decisions of his predecessors.® 

The necessity of the ever-now ‘permanent’ speculation arises 
because of the progress and expansion of religious and human 
society, which is faced with new problems in a new age and in a 
new milieu. His emphasis on the role of ijtijad is therefore a natural 
reaction to the element of growth and change in human society. 
‘The prophetic method of teaching according to Shah Wali-Ullah’, 
explains Iqbal, ‘is that generally speaking, the law revealed by a 
prophet takes special notice of the habits, ways and peculiarities of 
the people to whom it is specifically sent. The prophet who aims at 
all-embracing principles, how-ever, can neither reveal different 
principles for different peoples, nor leaves them to work out their 
own rules of conduct. His method is to train one particular people, 
and to use them as a nucleus for the building up of a universal 
sharVa. In doing so he accentuates the principles underlying the 
social life of all mankind, and applies them to concrete cases in the 
light of the specific habits of the people immediately before him. 
The shari a-values {ahkarn^ resulting from this application . . • 
are in a sense specific to that people; and since their observance is 
not an end in itself they cannot be strictly enforced in the case of 
future generations.* ’ 

Shah Wali-Ullah further points out that in the majority of cases 
the truth lies between uvo extremes of difference of interpretation 
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by jurists; tint a broad outlook is preferable for tlie expression of 
opinion in religious matters; and finally he agrees with ‘Izz al-din 
‘Abd al-Salam that a vmjtahtd should normally respect the con¬ 
sensus of other UtJavm.^ The miijtahid has also a responsibility and 
a mission in relation to non-I\Iuslims; force cannot compel people 
to accept Islam as they would revert to their ancestral faith in the 
same or a succeeding generation when they have an opportunity; 
he should therefore persuade them into acceptance of Islam by 
precept and example.- 

The renewed emphasis on ijtihdd is Shah Wall-UIlah’s main 
contribution to modernist speculative thinking in Muslim India. 
His own method of induction and argument was classical; but he is 
generally regarded as the first Indian Muslim ‘who felt the urge of 
the new spirit in him*.^ ‘Time has come*, he wrote in the intro¬ 
duction to Hujjat Allah aUbaligha^ ‘that the religious law of Islam 
should be brought into the open fully dressed in reason and 
argument.’* For him ‘reason and argument’ had perhaps a more 
fundamentalist significance, but they inspired the formula of neo- 
Mu'tazilite modernism of Sayyid Ahmad IChan, who had received 
his early education in the seminary of Wali-UIIah’s successors in 
Delhi, of Shibll’s scholasticism and of‘religious reconstruction* in 
the thought of Iqbal. In his exegesis of the Qur’an, which raised 
such a storm of controversy, Sayyid Ahmad Khan leans heavily on 
the work of this eighteenth-century theologian. The more classical 
influences of Wali-Ullahi concepts of ijiihad are reflected in the 
work of the *uhtnd of Deoband whose religious ideology was 
directly shaped by his school. 

It was the speculative attitude of mind, in the background of 
challenge of the spiritual collapse of Muslim society in India in his 
age that led Wali-Ullah in opposition to the bitter polemics of 
orthodox Uilamd to translate the Qur’an into Persian. His object 
was primarily to convey the W'ord of God in translation to the 
average educated Muslim; and secondarily to break the monoply of 
the theologian, w’ho had become petty-minded, far too pre¬ 
occupied with externalities of ritual, converting himself into the 
Muslim counterpart of the Hindu Brahmin. It is true there had 
been an earlier Persian rendering of the Qur’an in India by QazI 
Shihab al-din Dawlatabadi; but it was more in the nature of a com¬ 
mentary. Wali-Ullah simultaneously initiated a movement for the 
al-Jid, * H. », 258, 387. * Iqbal, 162. 
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intellectual appreciation of the Qur’an by the layman by founding 
in 1743 a school where Qur’an and hadith were taught under his 
personal direction and by writing a treatise on the problems of 
translating the Qur’an and a book on the science of exegesis.^ His 
son Shah Rafi* al-din translated the Qur’an into Urdu for the first 
time. This was a literal rendering and was followed by a more 
idiomatic Urdu rendering by another of his sons, Shah ‘Abd al- 
Qadir. 

At the same time he was studying the structure, and formulating 
a theory for the preser\'ation of Muslim society in general and the 
Indian Muslim community in particular. He divided the history 
of the growth of human society into four stages. The first of these 
stages (irii/aqat) is that of primitive society which has a minimal 
code of social behaviour; the second stage is marked by the 
grmrth of urban life which is first led as a good state by its philo¬ 
sophers, but later degenerates into factions and needs centralized 
control; this necessitates the third stage, that of monarchy to 
establish order in the place of chaos; and the final stage is that of 
the universal state which requires a kJialifa, with effective author¬ 
ity to hold do\m various rulers of the decadent civil society.* 
This conception of a universal khilafat is a distinct departure 
from the tradition of Indo-AIuslim religious scholarship, which had 
been either indifferent to the question, or tended to confine it to 
caliphs, regarding the Umayj'ads and the 
Abbasids as mere monarchs.® According to Shah Wall-Ullah the 
nght to universal khilafat is confined to Quraysh * but not ex¬ 
clusively to the Banu Hashim,® a view which accepts as legal the 
Urna>7^ caliphate but leads to the negation of the Ottoman 
claim. The caliph’s duties are two-fold; to protect the Dar al¬ 
lslam from eternal aggression, and to be an overlord over Muslim 
monarchs with cffi^ive concentration of power in his hands to 
&ct that thej' administer justice according to the tenets of Islam and 
do not indulge m dvil strife. The responsibUities of the caliph 
imolve an ideal role, and his character and government has to be 
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exemplary ^ But if a caliph does not combine m himself the quali¬ 
ties necessary for the unncrsal khilafat, the unwia should not 
re\olt against him and plunge the Dar al-Islam into civil strife ^ 
Revolt against a khalifa is justified only when he violates the basic 
tenets of Islam ® 

Within the religio-political framework of the universal caliphate, 
monarchy is necessary to maintain peace and order in an individual 
Muslim state ^ This determines the detailed outline of the pyra¬ 
midal feudal pattern of government in the Muslim administration, 
for the monarch is advised to appoint amirs throughout his 
kingdom, to protect the rights of the oppressed and to enforce the 
laws of the shart^a and for effective check against apostasy and 
other major sms ® These amtrs should be under the command of an 
amtr-i kabu or governor ® In so far as Muslim administration is 
concerned, states can be of two kinds those with a purely Mushm 
or with a mixed Mushm and non-Muslim population The latter 
kind requires a more elaborate system of policing and adminis¬ 
tration of justice ’ 

The nature of human society m genera/, and of Mushm society 
in particular is dynamic ® and congregational ® Jthad is in conson¬ 
ance with Its dynamic nature It is like a surgical operation on a 
festering sore Its neglect would amount to the neglect of essential 
self-defence and self-preservation, especially in a world hostile to 
Islam The congregational nature of Muslim society is revealed 
in the assemblies for prayer in mosques on Fridays when citizens 
come in contact with the tmam of a city, Islamic egalitarianism 
blurs out the difference between the rich and the poor, and the 
tenets of faith are propagated “ The Friday congregation has a 
much greater importance for the urban compared to the rural 
Muslim community “ The hajj is the greater occasion of the uni¬ 
versal Muslim congregation, giving opportunity to the entire iimma 
for various communities of Islam to be mutually acquainted and to 
display collectively the might and power of their faith 

To the rapid collapse of Muslim power in India after the death 
of Aurangzeb, and to the rise of the anti-Mushm anarchic forces of 
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the Marathas and the Jats, Shah Wall-Ullah reacted with prag¬ 
matic sensitiveness; and in tWs reaction formulated the tradition 
for succeeding generations, of Indo-Muslim resistance to the con¬ 
centration of power in non-Muslim hands. He was deeply con¬ 
scious of the economic plight of the Muslim masses, and of the 
breakdown of the politico-economic structure of the Muslim 
feudal heritage, hitherto sustained by the Muslim imperial power 
on which all classes of Muslim population depended for their sus¬ 
tenance.' In the anarchic pattern of struggle for power after 
Aurangzeb, he turned to the time-honoured practice of the Sufis 
to appeal to powerful Muslim nobles to come to the rescue of Dar 
al-Islam. He had the immediate precedent of his own father Shah 
Abd al-Rahim, who had advised Nizam al-Mulk I to undertake a 
holy war against the Marathas.* Shah Wall-Ullah pinned his hope 
of the revival of Muslim power in India on the Rohilla chief, 
Najlb al-Dawlah.* To him and to other Muslim governors like 
Nizam al-Mulk and Taj Muhammad Khan Baloch he wrote 
letters of invitation to jihad and of assurance that the defeat of 
elements hostile to the Muslims was divinely predetermined, but 
it could be realized as a fact only if the Muslim governors made a 
concentrated military effort.* When they proved incapable of 
checking the rise of Maratha power and Jat depredations, he in¬ 
vited Ahmad Shah Abdall, the ruler of Afghanistan to channel his 
incursion into India into an organized expedition to liquidate the 
power of the Marathas and the Jats.» He cautioned Abdall that his 
invasion of India should not be destructive to Muslim property or 
prosperity ^ Nadir Shah’s had been.® He argued that if forces 
hostile to Islam were allowed to grow unchecked, they would 
® position in which the Indian Muslims 
wou ^ ^ people without any knowledge either of Islam or 

paganism . t can be inferred that in shaping the alliance between 
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Abdali and Najib al-Dawlah' and especially in the former’s organi- 
aation of the campaign which resulted in the crushing defeat of the 
Maratha confederacy at Panipat in 1761, these letters of Shah 
Wali-Ullah may have played some part. 

On the other hand his attitude to other religions was quite 
tolerant. He admitted that the essence of all religions was the same; 
and all of them enjoined similar basic social codes.“ But a religion 
could become corrupt by the practices and innovations of its 
followers; and then it was superseded by another.’ This was a law 
of the spiritual history of mankind to which Islam could not have 
been an exception but for the logical necessity of a final religion 
which supersedes all previous ones.* The danger to this role of 
finality is one of syncretism. This is a general weakness which new 
converts to Islam, especially in India introduce into its faith and 
practice.’ To justify the continued use of pagan practices these con¬ 
verts seek the support of weaker authorities in the traditions of 
hadith-, they even invent false traditions.’ Utmost care is therefore 
required to keep Islam free from shirk, from associationism of all 
kinds with Divine Unity, Divine Will and Divine Power, from all 
traces of anthropomorphism, and from all concepts which imply 
parallelism between Divine attributes and qualities and those of the 
created.’ The Wali-Ullahi movement of purification of Islam from 
associationism is parallel to Wahhabism, though it avoids its 
extremism by a process of sublimation which condones such 
minor deviations as belief in the intercession of the Prophet,® or 
visiting saints’ tombs provided there is no danger of tomb- 
worship which in India ia an evil parallel to Hindu idolatry, and 
borrowed by Muslims because of their contact with the Hindus.® 

(ii) The Movement of the Mujahidin 

The militant movement of the rehabilitation of Islam in India, 
categorized as ‘Wahhabi’ by the British in the nineteenth century 

^ Sindhl op. cit. Si“S2j 6o. For Najib al-Dawlah's inMiation to Ahmad Shah 
Ahdall for 'jihid against the Marathas see, Ghul^ *A1I Asad Bilgraml, Khtzdna-i 
'Annra, 1.0. Pers. MS. 2079 (Ethd 685), fo. 850. 

»H, 1,182. » op. cit. i, 19T. < op. cit. I, 253-4. 

• Shah Wali-UUah, ol-Balagh al-mubm, Lahore 1890, 2. 

ej/ .* 264. 

’ Sh2h Wali-Ullah, Tuhfat al-mumcahidiin, Delhi, 1894, 1-3, 6-7, 10-12, 
14-29; al-Balash al-viubtn, 2, 6 ; i, 124 - 5 , ia8; ti, 284. 

• Tuhfat al-mianiahidun, 10-12. 

• aUBaldsh al-mubin, 2-3, 6; cf. DIochet, Etudes, 51-52. 
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because of its r^emblances wth the Wahhabi movement of Nejd, 
and as that of the *mujahidin* (holy warriors) in modern Muslim 
Indo-Pakistan, marks the practical culmination of the religio- 
political thought of Shah Wali-Ullah. Its leader Sayyid Ahmad 
Barelvi was a disciple of the dh-ine*s son and successor ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz, whose circle he joined in 1807;^ and was recognized by the 
family of his preceptor as the man most suitable to lead the new 
movement of religious purification and political rev’olution. Two 
learned scions of the family of Wali-Ullah, Shah Isma'fl and 
‘Abdul Hayy joined him as his disciples, marking the progress of 
Shah Wali-UUah’s programme from theory to practice, from life 
contemplative to life active, from instruction of the elite to the 
emancipation of the masses, and from individual salvation to social 
organization.® 

This basically Wali-Ullahi movement had assumed its distinct 


features in Sayyid Ahmad BarelyPs dicta, Sirat-i Musiaqm^ 
compiled before his pilgrimage to Mecca in 1822, tvhere he and his 
^'0 learned companions could have come in contact with Wahhab¬ 
ism. A ftvo-way exchange between the Wahhabi and non-Wahhabi 
ideas during their one year’s stay in the Hijaz could be naturally 
expected; but on the whole the stream of Indo-Muslim religious 
reformism, though parallel to Wahhabism, remained quite diver- 
g^t. Like the mo^•ement of Sharif al-din Maijanl among the Volga 
Tartars,® it may have received inspiration from other sources but 
remained Ksentially indigenous.® The classic of the Indian move- 
il s Taqzciyat al-Iman ’ is closely based on his 
grandfather Wall-Ullah’s Tuh/at al-Mumzahidin. 

Sajyid Ahmad Barelvi continued the Wall-UUlhl tradition of 
disciplines of the three major Sufi orders in India, 
the Qadiri, the ChishtI, and the Naqshbandi, and uniting them 
v ith a fourth element of religious experience, the exoteric disci- 
pline which ^ called Tariqa-i Muhammadiyah (the way of 
: luhamtnad). explanation was that the three Sufi orders were 
linked w ith the Prophet esoierically, whereas the fourth one being 


* Sindhl. 7^80. 197-200. m JASB, i (1832). 479-82. 

• Cambridse. XUss. i960,4. 

Frffdcm Motemfnt, iw ^ History- of 

I -h ri• • * 957 ,«, 507^: Smdhj, loO-?. 

xiii, >»• An, JRAS. 
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exoteric emphasized strict conformity to religious law,^ and sub¬ 
ordinated all activity of the individual Muslim to the devotion and 
seiA'ice of God.- He thus harnessed ^vhatever ^^as left of the inward 
Sufi experience in the decadent early nineteenth-century Muslim 
India to tlie dynamism of a reformist orthodox revival. Unlike the 
generality of Uilama and most of the Sufis, he chose as his sphere of 
operation, not the spiritual or intellectual elite, but the Muslim 
masses in general whom he contacted in cities, towns and villages 
during his tours and travels. In villages especially he came across 
pockets of Muslim population, presumably converts from Hindus 
of a few generations ago, who were Muslims in name only, but 
whose faith and rites of worship were Hinduized, syncretic, 
animistic and superstitious. His followers and companions repre¬ 
sented a considerable cross-section of Muslim society, rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant; and he could observe at first hand the 
feudal structure of Indo-Muslim society crumbling all around 
him.® He tried to save and reconstruct the essentially Islamic 
element in the early nineteenth-century Indo-Muslim way of life 
into an exclusive emphasis on the Qur’an and the simna]i\ and the 
rejection of the peripheral, the eclectic, the syncretic and the 
heterodox. It also meant repudiation of all those ‘Indian, Persian 
and “Roman” customs which were contrary to the Prophet’s 
teaching’.* 

It meant the elimination of three kinds of excesses:® those en¬ 
couraged by heterodox Sufis such as the neglect of or opposition to 
the external tenets of religious law, ‘poetic licence* in one’s attitude 
to God or His Prophet, idolization of one’s spiritual preceptor, and 
homage to saints* tombs; secondly, those of popular Shi‘i origin 
such as the celebration of Muharram as a public festival®; and 
thirdly, those borrowed from the Hindus. 

This last category was by far the most important, and was most 
vigorously denounced by Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi. It included 
pilgrimages to Hindu holy places, shouting Hindu religious 
slogans, and adorning the tombs with hngatns (Hindu phallic 
symbols)’; worship of Hindu deities, borrowings from Hindu 


GhuJamRasuIMihr, Lahore, 1952,131, S M. Ikram, 

Mazcj~t Kotothar, Lahore, 1950, 12 • Mihr, op. cit. 1, 131. 

cf W. W. Hunter, The Indian Musalmant, London, 1871, i66-~78. 

* SiraUi mustaqim C7/15B), 488-94 » Ibid , loc cit. 

* Abul Hasan All Nadvr,Biro2-i Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, Luckno^^, 1938,1,106 

QinnOji, Hay at al-miYmimn, quoted b> E Rchatsek, ‘The History of 
Wahhabjs in Arabia and India’, JAS (Bombaj), 1880, 382. 
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animism, consulting Brahmins for good or bad omens, and cele¬ 
bration of Hindu festivals.^ In abomination next to these, though 
not of polytheistic nature, were Hindu customs imported in 
Islam such as the prejudice against the re-marriage of widows,^ or 
excessive expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies which 
spelt economic ruin. Next came external Hindu manners, such as 
eating on leaves or keeping pig-tails, or piercing women’s ears and 
nose to wear jewellery or shaving one’s hair and eyebrows in imi¬ 
tation of yogis, or e^’en dressing like Hindus.® As Cant^velI Smith 
sums it up, ‘the rele\'ant point here is that the accretions which the 
reformers set themselves to removing from the Muslims’ religion, 
were mostly borrowings from Hinduism, or superstitious degrad¬ 
ations shared with Hinduism'.^ 


The central point of the movement of reform was the removal of 
the element of polytheism, which had infiltrated into the vulner¬ 
able Indian Islam. This is the central thesis of Shah Isma'il’s 
work.® Following his ^andfather Shah Wali-Ullah, he regards 
polytheistic associationism (rWrA) to be of four kinds: ishrak ji’l- 
Urn (association in Divine Knowledge) such as invocation of a 
saint, or the study of his name {shugl), or concentration on his 
image (/ajtftctcur-t shaykh)—2\\ these savouring of a presumption 
that the saint shares with God His knowledge of the unrevealed; 
tshrSkfl-tasarruf (association in Divine Power) as a belief that a 
prophet or a saint could grant wishes or solve problems or alleviate 
miseries’, tshrakfi'l-Ubadat (association in worship) such as paying 
omage to iving or dead saints, or diverting to them in any other 
wy the ntual of worship which is due to God alone; and ishrak 
ji a a (association in respect) such as associating the name of a 
pr^het or a saint with that of God in a wish or a resolution. 

. ^ reformist movement was on absolute mono- 

eism, on the Bibhral Qur’-anic conception of Jehovah who would 
.ale His omnipotence. It meant the whole- 

Pantheon of confused beliefs, which had 
niltiir.1 ^ deities from multi-religious and multi- 

Ttlnlft" ’ superstition, animism, demotic syncretism, 

Bhakt, movements. Sufi tolerance, ontological monism, poetic 


* Shah IsmaU. 350 . »»rT_ . 

* Shah Isma‘I], 352-3; Nad^-i i sic 

'1946, i6i. 
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licence and several other sources, Indian as well as foreign, but all 
of them alien to fundamentalist Islam. 

Whereas this attack was mainly directed towards borrowings 
from Hindu religious practices in Islam, towards the Hindu reli¬ 
gion itself and towards the Hindus themselves the attitude of the 
movement of the mtijahidin was one of tolerant understanding. ‘In 
fact, every religion’, observes Shah Isma'ii, ‘which includes 
among its followers a considerable number of wise men, and 
especially those who have achieved esoteric depth such as Christian 
or Jewish mystics, Greek or neo-Platonic philosophers, Persian 
dualists or Hindu yogis, has a special place for them in its sanctu¬ 
ary of sacredness. They are the source of its flow; but later evil 
ideas mingle in the stream of a religion, obscene rites predominate, 
commentaries become wrong and corrupt, and the mind is no 
longer able to grasp the reality as originally revealed to know¬ 
ledge.’^ 

This tolerance may also explain the responsive devotion of some 
educated Hindus to Sayyid Ahmad Bareivi, such as the tahsildars 
Hari Ram and Dhankal Singh, and the hospitality offered to the 
mtijhahidin when they were actually on their way to jihad 
against the Sikhs, by the Maratha ruler of Gwalior, and the fact 
that his brother-in-law and minister Raja Hindu Rao remained 
one of the helpful contacts of this exclusively Muslim militant 
movement.® 

The practical plan of reform in this movement had two main 
objectives. These were based on the Wall-Ullahi adaptation of the 
classical philosophical distinction between the ‘imperfect state’ 
(inadinat aUnagisa) and the ‘ideal state’ {madinat al-tamma )—the 
former being, in the Indian context, the Dar al-Harh^ the territory 
occupied by the British or other non-Muslims; and the latter an 
ideal theocratic state which could be established only by a holy 
war, preferably in a region where the bulk of the population was 
Muslim and where individual and social life could follow un¬ 
hindered the tenets of Islam.® Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi’s movement 
devoted itself to reformist work in the former, as well as to the 
actual realization of the latter. For both it V’as essential to have a 

* Sh 2 h Js_ma‘i}, Al-'Ahjatt quoted in SindhT, op. cit. 4f6. 

i, 92, log*. Mihr, i, 287-8,435. 

• SindhT, 84-85 quoting Wali-UIUh** UuJur al-iariff/m; cf. nl-DawanI, 
Lmiamr al-fshraq/t rnakdn'm aJ-akhtSq {Akhlaci-i Jaiall) Lucknow, n.d., 260-1, 

&.C. 
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devoted group of workers \\itjamd*at, drawn from a cross-section of 
the Muslim population, which could operate in India ruled by non- 
Muslims as an organization of inviters, preachers and reformers, 
and which could transform itself into a military force for the estab¬ 
lishment of the ideal Muslim stale. 

This jamd'at built up its ‘programme of invitation’ {nizam-i 
da'wat) in the ‘imperfect state’ of non-Muslim India through a 
network of centres for the propagation and purification of Islam, 
villages being the basic units. Propaganda was carried out by w’ord 
of mouth among the masses, and by popular pamphlets among the 
literate; imams were appointed in mosques to teach essentials of 
faith: subscriptions were raised in units to finance the movement 
and controlled in a public treasury: and Muslim courts were estab¬ 
lished to administer justice among Muslims according to Muslim 
law, parallel to government courts. 

But the other objective, the establishment of an independent 
MusUm state had by far the highest priority, in the programme of 
tne movement. It was only in such a state that true Islam, freed 
from semi-pagan practices could be practised.! This necessitated, 
toe supreme act of Mcrifice./iAaf, or a religious war, against over- 
whelming odds, for individuals in the movement the culmination of 
Mecra Piling and pilgrimage to 

‘'‘a was still vague 

nmV ' uorth-west frontier of the Indian sub-conti- 

7eresti7!,l "'"'“ally; the Pathan tribes 

wS bmtlllv vr 7"'*•'■'P’ains below; the Sikh rule itself 
ho^o^rt 7 <l'"yi"g them freedom of worship, 

the Bn^kh ¥7"'^ ® a '“a fotmidable than 

lookina M t JfhrAT?- i*-' Pt^“d<=nt of Shah Wali-Ullah 

The population of tU ^ °tttside to restore Muslim rule in India, 
the Bridsh Indian r Pt'^°™"antly Muslim. Finally 

Sledat the fceJrin^T"’™';' "tore than con- 

territory to that of its 

ing. A disturbance on the ;?rS:“bo’:r ^th” 

*Nad^I. 14. 

* J. C. Archer, Thf Sikht Prin^m* _ Joia. 194 . 

in Cambrid^’e Ilntory of India ir txfi.' *325 Jadunath Sarkar 

Ji-f., Thlnrsaal. 
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state, not involving their own contiguous frontier must have 
appeared quite welcome to the British in the eighteen-twenties. 

The extent to which this movement was anti-British from the 
start has been the subject of lively controversy.^ Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 2 
and Shah ‘Abdul Hayy ^ regarded India after the British occupa¬ 
tion as Dar aUHarbf and encouraged Muslims to migrate to other 
Muslim lands. But on the whole, the non-interference of the 
Company’s administrators with Muslim freedom of worship and 
personal life, and especially with the organization of Sayyid 
Ahmad Barelvi’s movement in its earlier stages, seems to have 
created a favourable impression on Shah Isma‘il, who discouraged 
war against the British on religious grounds.^ It will not be wrong 
to conclude, that whatever its theoretical origin, the movement’s 
jihad was directed originally against the Sikhs,® in the tradition of 
Indian Islam’s defence against indigenous hostility. References to 
the British rule in India in Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi’s letters to the 
rulers of Bukhara and Afghanistan and the invitation to them to 
re-establish Islamic rule in India are of secondary importance,® 
continuing the Wali-Ullahi tradition of da'wat; but the primary 
objective explained in them is still the jihad against the Sikh 
tyranny,^ Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi’s war effort, the miniature theo¬ 
cracy he set up in the frontier hills only to be torn by factions and 
superstitions of his Pathan followers, his temporary occupation of 
Peshawer, his final defeat and death at the hands of the Sikhs at 
Balakot in 1831, are by themselves events not directly connected 
with the British presence in India, except in terms of historical 
perspective. It was only when the British succeeded the Sikhs in 
the Punjab that they met the hostility of a small and ineffective 
band of surviving tiiujdhidtn, directed not so much against the 
British Government in India as against its policy of interference in 
Muslim Afghanistan. This hostility grew from 1840 to 1857 when 

^ Hunter and Rehatsek emphasize its anti-Dntish nature, this mow uus hotly 
contested by Saj'jid Ahmad lOian and Ja'far ThSncsarl (op cit 175, 189-90, 
192) Mirza HavTat Dehla^I (Ilaydl-t Tayyaba, 107—34), Mihr (op. cit. 1, 
2S9-di) and MahmQd Ilusain (op. at. 1, 540) regard the mo\cment as aimed 
equally against the Sikhs and the Dritish). 

* Shah‘Abdul ‘A2I2, Fatatca-t '^sfcija.Dclhi, 1904,16-17, t8s,il/t2//l7z<^^ 58. 

* Quoted by Hunter, op. cit. 140. 

* Quoted by Sayyid Ahmad F, P. I. Graham, S<ned Ahmad Khan. 

London, 18S5, 338. 

* Ibid , loc. cit. • cf Mihr, op cit 1, 15-18,2^0-60 

’ l.«ttcr of Sa>-^id Ahmad BarcUl and ShUt Isma'il to the rulers of Bukhara 
and Afghanistan m B M. Or. MS. 6635. 
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it allied itself with the Indian Mutiny and was ruthlessly crushed by 
the British in the sack of the mujahidin's headquarters at Sithana in 
1858 and inflicted on them another heavy defeat in 1863. This was 
followed by a persecution of the movement all over India. The 
Tribal War of 1897-8, in which the frontier mujahidin participated 
tras sparked off partly by resentment against the British attitude in 
the Graeco-Turkish War. Before, during and after the World War 
I, the frontier mujahidin allied themselves with the Khilafat Move¬ 
ment in India; and during that World War they were contacted and 
enwuraged^by Turkish and German agents in Afghanistan.t 
o -1 'a c” Movement in Bengal, though similar to that of 
bayyrf .^ad Barelvi, was not originally related to it=; it was 
Wahlabi and not Wall-UUahi. Its founder HajI Shari'at-UIlah had 
lived for tn-enty years in Mecca, whence he returned in 1802, and 
egaii to preach among the Bengali peasants rejection of pagan or 
"I®the Hindus and total reliance on the 
rSro Ep'n’a Ihenmna/r. By the time of his death in 

S m, ^ foundations of a political consciousness among 
contf„ne^T-'’“'f“^ m Bengal. His son WudDd Mian, who 
all Ia a k 1 ''ork, preached a more revolutionary doctrine, that 
o!t anv otrf “ ‘’y mrltivators with- 

ment He „ f or to the Govem- 

befor’e he die^l religious courts for the Muslims, and 

S^e a n, "'•= of organizing s^me- 

On me f'^oniment in some parts of Bengal.^ 

sufferit 

The Permanent Smii' ’ 5 “’y onploited Muslim peasantry. 

tmlL anTsirTohn Uk^ introduced by Lord Com- 

pSiLn of amiS^mS 7 k‘'^‘' ‘he Muslim peasant to the 

middleman who had entirely at the mercy of the Hindu 

Tbe oX; and "'"'‘y nteated landlord.* 

Bengal by TitD Mi^ omular Muslun peasant movement led in 

Barehrs.i,^ose di3d;iet 

absorbed Wahhabi elements in Si^°“k ^ 

Compared to the Fara’izi _„^ "^'nce he returned in 1827. 
militant as ‘the petU' onn ' programme was more 

^ the pettj oppression to which the Hindu landlord 
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subjected his followers, placed him at the head of an infuriated 
peasant rising’ ^ Its retaliation against the Hindu landlord led to 
the proclamation that the British rule, which had created and was 
protecting that landlord was actinct ® For a time Titu Mian con¬ 
trolled three districts of Bengal and defeated several small British 
detachments but he was finally overpowered and slain by a major 
British expedition in 1831 

It is a curiosity of history that over a century before the creation of 
Pakistan, two miniature Muslim states struggled to emerge vaguely 
on the horizon of realization, if only for a very short while and 
against overwhelming odds, but ideologically linked together, and 
situated in the same Muslim majority areas which today constitute 
Pakistan 

The movement of Mujalndtn is in many ways a unique one m 
the history of Indian Islam It is its first mass political movement 
and Its last—to use a Toynbeean term—‘archaic’ effort to recover 
India from the British and their Hindu and Sikh allies Its impact 
on the re-onentation of religious faith and practice was revolution¬ 
ary and more lasting In practical implementation of some of the 
ideas of Shah Wali-Ullah it linked them in succeeding generations 
with the reformism of ‘Abd al-Wahhab Though generally anti- 
West, It inspired the technique of religious reform m later pro-West 
Indian Wahhabism as represented by Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
Vaguely it felt its way towards a umversal Pan-Islamism, and with 
confidence towards a cognizable rehgio political Muslim centre m 
India, forecasting the ideology of Pakistan 


^ Hunter, 45 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATIONS: 
MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


(i) Samkrii Literature and the Muslim Patronage 

The main stream of Hindu religious and intellectual consciousness 
continued to flow through Sanskrit literature, which almost 
Ignored the Muslim presence.* It was written for the most part in 
the Hmdu states of south India and in Orissa under the patronage of 
Itajput rajas.* It continued to develop traditions and genres which 
were purely Hindu in religious and secular writing alike. In theo- 
logiral writing its orientation was conservative and Brahmanical, 
with a concentration on the commentaries on the Puranas, and the 

of philosophical 

o C^^r™ "t Non-religious writing contLed 

eraoh^ o ? medicine, astronomy, linguistics, lexico- 

laml’ta^rrl?’ ''"='“<>0') f*osh productions 
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Muhammad bin Tughluq’s intellectual curiosity in Hindu learning 
forms a landmark. He enjoyed the society of Hindu yogis and 
extended his patronage to Jain divines.^ Ziya al-din Nakhshabi’s 
adaptation of fifty-two short stories from Sanskrit into Persian in 
1330 under the title Tiiti Noma (Book of the Parrot) is by far the 
most outstanding achievement of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 
reign in this field. This series of stories by a loyal parrot to the un¬ 
faithful wife of his master who is away on a journey, to keep her 
mind occupied all night in order to save her from adultery, came to 
be fully transposed into Persian literary tradition in India, and 
through it into Turkish and early Urdu literature. Nakhshabi’s 
adaptation retains the Hindu milieu and customs in some stories, ^ 
while in others names and places have been Islamized and anec¬ 
dotes of prophets woven in.® 

Despite Firuz Tughluq’s theocratic policies, the official patron¬ 
age of Sanskrit learning continued. He commissioned translations 
of medical works from Sanskrit.'* A treatise on Hindu stronomy 
and astrology was translated into Persian under the title DaWiJ-i 
Firuz-Shahit while other translations from Sanskrit during his 
reign include works on music and wrestling. 

Genuine Muslim effort towards an understanding, patronage 
and participation in Sanskrit learning begins with Sultan Zayn al- 
‘Abidin of Kashmir (1420-70) patron of Jonaraja, who continued 
the great Sanskrit historical work Rajatarmigini ® and a number of 
Hindu scholars including the physician Sri Bhat.® He also com¬ 
missioned the translations of Mahabharata and Rajatarangini into 
Kashmiri, the first indication of Muslim interest in the pre-Muslim 
Hindu history of India, 

Muslim participation in and patronage of Sanskrit learning 
reached its highest watermark in the court of Akbar. Some of the 
Hindu nobles in his court wrote in Sanalcrit as well as Persian, like 
Raja Manohardas’ or Todar Mai (1523-89) who translated 

' Ibn Batuttah (Defremery and SanRoinctti), iii, 34 ff.; B. A. Salctore, ‘Delhi 
Sultans ns patrons of Jama gOriis of Ksmatalra’, Karnataka Iltstoncal Rnietc, 
*937. tv (i and 2). 

*Zi>5 al>dln NakhshabT, Tiili Kama, I.O. Pers. MS. 3469 (Eth^ 743), fos. 
3a-3b; 6ob-66a; 833-873. 

* Ibid, fot, loa-i^a; i8a-2oa; 5ia-56b, 

* ‘AbduUah, TarJkh-t Da’udi, B.^1. Of. MS. 197, fo. 23b; ChakTa^•a^t>^ op. cit. 

•Jonaraja, Shrirara, Prajj*abhatta and Sukn, Dvitiya, Tritha and Chaturthi 

Rajataranj^ini, cd. A. Troycr, Calcutta, 1835; Enff. tr. by P. C. Dutt (KirTgt of 
Kashmira), Calcutta, 1879^8. 

* Firishia (Lucknow cd.), ii, 27. ’ Grierson, 37. 
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Bhaga-vata Puruna into Persian,^ Among Akbar’s Muslim nobles 
‘Abdul Rahim Khan-i Khanan» Abu’I Fazl and Faizi knew some 
Sanskrit and translated from it, while other intellectuals and 
writers, including BadaunI, translated Sanskrit works into Persian 
with the help of Hindu pandits. Abu'I Fazl’s account of Hindu 
religion and sciences, of Hindu institutions, of Hindu cosmogony 
and geography, of the learning of the Hindus, the Jains and other 
sects ,2 though partly plagiarized from al-Biruni and partly based 
on original study with the help of Hindu scholars, marked the re¬ 
establishment, after an interval of nearly 500 years, of the Muslim 
tradition of Hindu studies. 

Essentially, the programme of translations from Sanskrit into 
Persian under Akbar was not an isolated or specific develop¬ 
ment. It was a part of the intensive project for the improvement of 
his mind which also included translations from Arabic, Turkish, 
and Kasmiti.^ Among the Hindu scholars employed to help Mus¬ 
lim translators like Faizi, Abu’I Fazl, Hajt Ibrahim Sirhindi, 
Badauni, Naqib Khan, Mulla Shah, and Muhammad Sultan 
Thanesarl were Kishnjoshi, Gangadhar, Mahesh Mahanand, Devi 
Misra, Satavadhava, Madhusudana-Misra, Chaturbhuja, and 
Bhavan.^ This joint enterprise rendered from Sanskrit into 
Persian epic classics like Mahablwrata^ Valmlki’s Pamayana^ and 
several religious and metaphysical -works including parts of the 
Purams.'^ Faizi paraphrased the first two parvnas of Mahabharata 
into Persian verse,® This Hindu epic, curiously enough, gave the 
dastan of Amir Hamza C)'cle (consisting of the internecine, inter¬ 
minable and monotonously identical adventures of epic romantic 
heroes, villains, sorccieis and swindlers in magical milieu) its par¬ 
ticular shape in Muslim India. Another popular translation from 
Sanskrit was that of Hitopadeia rendered into Persian by Taj al- 
Ma'ali under the title Mufarrih aPQuliibP 

Jain literature associated with the court of Akbar included Hire 
Saubhagyam by Dc\'avimala describing the visit of Jain monks to 
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the court of Akbar and a biography of IChem Chand, -svho intro¬ 
duced Jains into Akbar’s court, by Jayasoma.^ 

Akbar’s court developed complementary but separate intellec¬ 
tual traditions, the Muslim and the Hindu, which co-existed in 
mutual tolerance, but did not merge. The Hindu intellectual 
enclave received equality of patronage with the Muslim. But the 
great Persian literature written in this period, with the exception 
of some of the writings of FaizI and Abu’l Fazl remained almost 
totally uninfluenced by and indifferent to Sanskrit. The Hindu 
stream of creativity in Sanskrit as well as in Hindi remained equally 
unresponsive to Muslim presence, contact or cultural heritage. 
The net achievement of Akbar’s patronage of Hindu studies was 
the relative familiarity with fragments of Hindu religion and epical 
literature of the Muslim elite under the Mughals, compared to its 
predecessor under the Sultanate. 

This partial intellectual familiarity with Hinduism is reflected in 
Jahangir’s accounts of the sociological basis of the four ashramas of 
the Brahmins, the four Hindu castes, the psychological motives of 
satii and his equation of Vedanta with Sufism.^ He continued the 
patronage of translations from Sanskrit into Persian as well as of 
Hindu scholars who wrote on Hindu law, sciences and lexico¬ 
graphy written during his reign.® 

Outstanding in the Hindu scholarship of the reign of Shah 
Jahan were works on Hindu law; of these the Nirnaya Sindhu of 
Kamalakara Bhatta and writings of NiJakantha Bhatta have been 
recognized as authoritative works on Hindu law in modern times 
by the High courts of Bombay and Calcutta. Popularization of 
Hindu religion seems to have been the keynote of the Hindu liter¬ 
ature written under Shah Jahan, which probably received patron¬ 
age from Data Shikoh. 

Among Shah Jahan’s proteges were the famous court poets 
Sundardas and Cintamanl as well as Kavlndracarya who wrote a 
commentary on the Rigveda. Jagannath Misra, most distinguished 
of Shah Jahan’s Hindu court-poets, wote Sanskrit panegyrics in 
the honour of Dara Shikoh as well as tracts in praise of the 
Ganges, the Jamuna and the sun. Hindu savants and poets associ¬ 
ated w'ith Dara Shikoh, himself a scholar of Sanskrit, were Kavi 

* S. R. Sharma, op. cit. 82. 

* Jahancir, Tusuk (Rorcts), 244-6, 357-61. 

* S. R. Sharma, The Religious Polity of the Munhal Emperors, 87; litbliography, 
IS4-S. *57-8. 
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Harl Ram, Pancraj of Benares, and Phatan Misra. The learned 
Kavlndracarya seems to have wielded some influence in the court 
of Shah Jahan, possibly through the support of Dara Shikoh, for he 
successfully led a deputation of pandits requesting the emperor to 
abolish the pilgrimage tax on Hindus in Benares and Allahabad.^ 
Despite Aurangzeb’s negative attitude to Hindu culture, his 
court included Hindu scholars or poets like Indrajit Tripathi and 
Samant, while one of his Muslim courtiers, Fazil ‘AH Khan was a 
patron of the Hindu poets Jai Dev and Nathand, and of the pro- 
sodist Sukhd^ Misra.^ Outside the Hindu stream, the most 
remarkable work interpretative of Hindu good-liv'ing ever written 
in Persian, was the Tuhfat al-Hind of Mirza Muhammad, com¬ 
missioned by Kokaltash Khan for the instruction of Aurangzeb’s 
son Jahandar Shah * The book deals with the orthography and 
sound h\vs of Indian languages, especially Hindi, comparing the 
rules of Sanskrit prosody with those of Arabic;* and with Hindu 
arts of love»and of music.® It is followed by three chapters on the 
graph sexual knowledge, physiognomy and lexlco- 


During the decadence of the Mughal empire the patronage of 
powerless Mughal emperors was ineffec- 
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Udaipiir Khyats and Kaviyas, chronicles of the Rajput dynasties 
composed in the Mughal period.^ 

Of the languages and literatures that have descended from Sans¬ 
krit, next to Hindi and Urdu, Bengali has been the most suscept¬ 
ible to composite influences. From the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, with the establishment of Muslim rule in Bengal, Arabic 
and Persian loan-words, chiefly the vocabulary of administration, 
luxury and good-living, made deep inroads into the Bengali lang¬ 
uage, displacing the older vocabulary of Sanskritic origin.^ Hindu 
writers strongly resisted this trend, and adhered to purely Sans¬ 
kritic vocabulary even after it had been discarded in popular 
usage.® On the popular level one comes across Muslim influence in 
Bengali folk-tales such as the introduction of fairies in the story of 
Madhumala.^ The Mahabharata was translated from Sanskrit into 
Bengali by order of ‘Ala al-din Husain Shah (i493--i5i8) and his 
son Naslr al-din Nusrat Shah (1518-33), Sultans of Gaur.® An¬ 
other patron of Hindu learning in Bengal was the Muslim general 
Chutti Khan.® Muslim Bengali poets sometimes wrote on Hindu 
themes. Alaol wrote poems on the familiar Hindu love theme of 
Radha and Krishna, and shows considerable first hand familiarity 
with Hindu religious ceremonies, ritual and customs, with Sanskrit 
classification of feminine emotions, and with Sanskrit prosody. 
Still, the Muslim Bengali literature retained a distinct pemonality 
and identity of its own, which accepted without any inhibition the 
Arabic and Persian heritage of Muslim culture ® while the Bengali 
literature written by Hindus is geneia))iy hostile and resistant to 
Muslim influences. In so far as Muslim patronage of the Hindu 
Bengali literature is concerned, Majumdar reminds us that only 
three among the Muslim rulers and officers of Bengal patroni2ed 
the Hindu stream of Bengali literature.® 

(ii) Persian Literature: The Muslim Stream 

The Central Asian Turks who formed the ruling elite of Muslim 
India used Persian as the language of culture and administration; 
and in India generally in the second generation after the arrival of 

* Shairoa, 72. 
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a Central Asian emigre his native Turkish speech was forgotten. 
Though at Ghazna under Mahmud and Mas‘ud Arabic t\Titing 
flourished along with the Persian, in the secondary Ghaznawid 
capital, Lahore, the ‘little Ghazna’, Persian held complete sway. 
The first Persian poet resident in Lahore and attached to the court 
of Mas'ud I (1030-40) was Abu ‘Abdullah Ruzbeh. His tradition 
was continued by Abu’l Faraj Runi, court poet of the Ghaznawid 
Ibrahim (1099-1114); and by his greater contemporary Mas‘ 0 d 
Sa‘d Salman (1046-1121), w'hose qasidas referring to the battles 
fought against the Hindus or his patriotic nostalgia for Lahore 
when travelling abroad, are the first reflection in Indo-Persian 
verse of the cultural history of Muslim India as emotionally experi¬ 
enced by the Muslim dite.* 

This reflection of a sense of history as lived and felt is one of the 
outstanding features of Indo-Persian verse. After Salman it runs 
through the topical verses of Abu ‘Ala ‘Ata ibn Ya'qub Nakok and 
Jamal al-din Yusuf ibn Nasr al-Katib, both minor poets of Ghaz¬ 
nawid Lahore. It reflects the megalomania of ‘Ala al-din Jahansuz 
who sacked and burnt Ghazna.* It records, through the panegyrics 
of ‘Abd al-Ra’Qf Hani'i and Abu Bakr IGiusravI, the transfer of 
power in India from the Ghaznawids to the Ghurids (1186), and 
the expansion of Muslim rule in northern India. 

Soon after this two ne^Y factors seem to have deeply affected the 
wurse of Persian literature in India; the stream of refugee elite, 
fleeing before the Mongol onslaught in Transoxiana and Khur¬ 
asan; and the stabilization of Muslim military and political centres 
m the Indian sub-continent. In garrison towns of the Delhi Sultan¬ 
ate, hke Deopalpur, Ajodhan, Hansi, and Siyalkot Muslim intelli¬ 
gentsia flocked not only from abroad, but from its former disrupted 
centre at Lahore, now exposed to Mongol incursions.* Distin- 
^ished ainong these regional centres was Multan under Nasir al- 
din Uubacha between 1210 and 1227, to w'hose court flocked his- 
toriai^ and literary chroniclers like JuzjanI and ‘Awfl, who after 
his fall joined the service of Iletmish in Delhi; while at the hospice 
of Baha al-din Zakanyya at Multan, ‘Iraqi perfected his own in¬ 
comparable style of mystical ghazal, which later, through his 
f^nend Sadr al-dm of Konya, may have been one of the formulative 
influences that shaped the mystical genius of Jalal al-dln Ruml. 

' jSSf 57“'*^ ^ Yasiml. Tehran, n.d. 
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Conservation of the cultural heritage of Dar al-Islam, which 
almost faced extinction under the Mongol threat, is the keynote of 
literature produced under Iletmish and his successors in Delhi, and 
marks the political thinking of Fakhr-i Mudabbir, the historio¬ 
graphical attitude of jGzjanI, the critical approach and sense of 
values, moral and artistic, in *Awfi, as well as in translations from 
Arabic of such ‘anchor-sheet’ literature as the works of al-Ghazzali. 

In Delhi and in provincial headquarters and the garrison towns, 
the Persian speech, though it had flowed from several streams, re¬ 
sembled closely its Transoxonian form and usage.^ It also became 
the expression of Muslim religio-cultural exclusiveness, and evolved 
a self-sufficient sensitivity of its own. 

In this phase of the consolidation of Persian as the intellectual 
and cultural language of the Delhi sultanate, its poets continued to 
reflect as before, from a courtly distance, the process of the march 
of Indo-Muslim histoiy, not as continuous or dynamic growth but 
as an atomistic series of ‘present moments’, topical assessments of 
the ‘now’ culturally experienced, which added together sum up to 
a historical continuity. The topical verses of Taj al-din Sangrlza 
and ‘Amid SannamI illustrate this process. The deeply moving 
elegy of Khusrau on the death of Prince Muhammad the son of 
Balban who lost his life fighting against the Mongols, is perhaps the 
first Persian poem written in India with distinct consciousness of 
the causality of historyIn the mathnawis of Khusrau, written 
later, the historical epic developed, and reached its culmination in 
the Futuh aUSaldtm of Tsami. 

During the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq, new and eccen¬ 
tric elements from Central Asia introduced new vogues in Indo- 
Persian poetry. The sceptic rationalism of the poet ‘Ubayd,® and 
the studied obscurity of Badr-i Chach who reduced poetry to a 
form of stimulating crossword puzzle, seem to have thrown the 
traditionally developed taste of the Indo-Persian school, which had 
so recently witnessed the greatness of IChusrau’s genius, into the 
melting-pot. Historical consciousness, however, remained intact 
during tins new vogue, and is reflected in Badr-i Chach’s qasidas 
on the investitures of Muhammad bin Tughluq by the Cairene 
‘Abbasid caliphs and in his chronograms.^ The inimitability of 

^ Amir Khusrau, Dibacha-i Ghtirrat al~kamal in Kulhy al, B.M. Add. MS. 21, 
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this new vogue as well as Firuz Tughluq’s indifference to fine arts 
including poetry led to a barrenness epitomized by QazI ‘Abid’s 
lament on the lack of patronage and inspiration.* 

Babur ushered in a new era in Indo-Persian literature. With him 
came the Central Asian poets Abu’l wahid Farighi, Nadir Samar- 
qandi and Tahir Khwandi; while the historians Zayn al-din Khaw- 
afi and Mirza Haidar Dughlat followed him into India. For a 
pneration Turkish poetry, carried in Harat to great heights by 
All Sher Nawa’i vied with Persian for supremacy at the Mughal 
court in Delhi. Babur and Bayram Khan both wrote in Turkish 
and though Humayun composed only in Persian * his court was not 
unlike that ^ his contemporary Suleiman the Magnificent, where 
Persian a^ Turkish flourished side byside as cultivated languages.* 
ut soon urkish declined and Persian regained its former position 
of unrtvaUed supremacy due to a number of causes including the 
I athan Sun interregnum during Humayun’s reign, the inflmv of 
Persian intelligentna after HumayOn’s return from Persia and the 
withering away of Turkish genius not only among the Mughal elite 
Cenwil f of *“PP'y. 'h* Uzbek 
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colour only in India. The poet-laureates of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan, Talib Amull, Qudsi Mashhad! and Kalim Hamadani, all 
hailed from Persia. Among the immigrants from Harat was Qasim 
Kahi, who claimed to be a disciple of Jami; while Tadarvi Abharl 
had come from Ottoman Turkey and attached himself to the 
entourage of Bayram Khan.^ 

It is interesting to watch the curiously sensitive responses of 
Indo-Persian poets to the tensions that developed within the 
Mughal culture in the Indian environment. For instance, Akbar’s 
heresy was openly complimented but secretly satirized by Mulla 
Sheri,2 ‘Urfi Shirazi (d. 1591) and Qudsi (d. 1646) reacted to the 
Aifi heresies by their devotion to the Prophet of Islam, Faizi’s 
mind was torn between intellectual scepticism and religious 
remorse,® ‘clinging sometimes to heaven, sometimes to earth*, and 
‘tasting poison and antidote* alike.* 

The prose literature which developed in the Mughal court and 
in the contemporary courts of the Deccan carried on the tradition 
of the Persian prose of the sultanate. The older Indo-Muslim 
tradition of a historiography perfected by JuzjanI, Barani and ‘Afif 
merged with the imported heritage of the Ilkhanid and Timurid 
historians in the works of Abu*l Fazl, BadaunI, Firishta and a host 
of others. the courtly art of epistolography, was cultivated 

to a standard not inferior to that of the courts of the Ottomans and 
the Safavids, Indo-Persian literature was enriched with trans¬ 
lations from Arabic, Sanskrit, and Turkish. Stylized prose was 
cultivated at the courts, and developed into a self-sufficient art by 
Zuhuri and Bedil. 

The decline of Muslim society in India came to be mirrored in 
the Indo-Persian poetry from the seventeenth century onwards. 
Zuhuri’s (d. 1615) SaqiNdma reflects the coining disintegration of 
Muslim society in the Deccan. The decadence of Mughal India 
seems to permeate the degenerate flavour of Ghanimat Kunjahi’s 
Nayrang-i *Ishq with its sensuous moroseness and its overripe sen¬ 
timentality. Ni'mat iChan ‘Ali*s satire in prose and verse, though 
sectarian and polemical, show's a greater awareness of the future 
doom. 

^ BadaQnT, iu, 203. _ * Ibid. 11, 201, 308-9, 322 ff. 
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*Salh'i Hindi* or llic ‘Indian Style’ is used generally as a 
stylistic rather than a regional term, referring to the Persian poetry 
composed in India in a particular mode of expression during the 
sixteenth and scvcntcenlli centuries. Vfdih Daghistani was pcrliaps 
the first to attribute its origin to the influence of Figlunl Shrazl 
(d. 1519).* ‘Abdul BaqI Khan regarded Fighlini’s school as having 
a new sty’le .2 Ghalib classified all Persian poctiy into three schools: 
the first represented by Khaqanl prcscr\'ing the traditions of 
Rudahl and Sa'di, the second represented by Zuhfiri and the third 
by Sa’ib, the last two having developed in India under Fighanl’s 
influence.® Lutf ‘All Aiur prefers a simpler regional classification 
for all poets who wrote in India, from Khusrau to his own day, 
though among them various schools of style could he distin¬ 
guished.^ Shibli follows the view of Valib Daghistiini in confining 
the ‘Indian Style’ to the poctiy WTitten in India in imitation of 
FighanI during the sixteenth century and after.® 

Foreign scholars like Mirzoev * and Bertels regard the 'Indian 
Style’ as having originated in Sultan Husain Bayqara’s court in 
Harat in the works of poets like Nawa’I and JamT, and thence to 
have travelled to India. Bertels ’ especially refutes the theory of 
Fighani’s influence and objects to the term Sahh-i Hindi as mis¬ 
leading, taking the view that it is neither a national nor a geograph¬ 
ical concept, but essentially a social phenomenon; he urges that it 
has first to be properly studied, analysed and defined. Bausani, 
accepting this position as essentially valid observes that ‘cerebral- 
ism’ and ‘artificiality’ which arc regarded as distinctive features of 
the 'Indian Style’ arc in fact common characteristics of all Persian 
traditional poetry, as indeed of traditional poetry in all languages, 
and turns his attention to an analysis of the 'Indian Style’ rather 
than of its origins.® 

Looking at the entire mass of Indo-Fcrsian poetry as the product 
of a single traditional creative process, it is difficult to resist the 
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conclusion that the so-called post-FighanI ‘Indian Style’ is not a 
departure from the tradition of that mass, but a by-product of it, 
in a way indeed, its intensification, due to certain influences from 
abroad which stressed the intellectualization of imagery and 
expression. The post-Fighani style therefore appears to be an 
accentuated gro\vth within the traditional Indian style which 
begins with Mas'ud Sa‘d Salman. In its origin, and through cen¬ 
turies of development, it remained, as Amir Khusrau has observed, 
close to the Central Asian (Khurasani) style.^ Its intellectualization 
has not been due to a sudden impact of JamI or Fighanl on the 
Indo-Muslim mind, but to a long historical process, in which 
wave after wave of Central Asian refugees, who came to India to 
escape the Mongol horror, or the cupidity of the Chaghatays or the 
chaos that followed the Uzbek occupation of Samarqand and Harat 
and subsequent Safavid-Uzbek conflicts, partook to apply sym¬ 
metrical rationalism to well-defined norms of experience and 
feeling. They mentally rejected Indian life and landscape around 
them. To be emotionally self-contained within the poetic aesthetics 
of their own original culture, they had to treat the poetry they 
wrote as emotional-intellectual mathematics, in which images, 
like numbers could be added, subtracted and multiplied, and split 
into infinitesimal decimals. Rashid YasimI was conscious of some¬ 
thing like this process in the ‘Indian Style* when he defined it as 
‘Persian twisting upon itself’.® 

The elements of ‘Indian Style’ are nebulous in Amir Khusrau. 
He had clear-cut models like Nizami to follow. Earlier he had 
come under the influence of poets of Persian like Anwarl and 
Kamal IsfahanI,® only to reject them, in fact to reject the entire 
Persian School {Sabk-t Farst) of Persian poetry in his maturity. It 
was this rejection of the purely Persian style in Indo-Persian 
poetry that distinguished Persian poetry written in India from that 
of Persia. Khusrau’s ‘cerebralism* is generally experimental, as in 
Null Sipihr; he ^\as far too original and far too great a poet to rely 
entirely on decorative fancy. Yet it is there. 

The role of Badr-i Chach in the ‘cerebralization* of Indo- 
Persian has been grossly neglected. His work included in the school 
curricula since the Lodi period, constituted a discipline, which 
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prepared the way for the much simpler ‘metaphysical* image- 
complex of JamI, which Jamali and later the court poets of Babur 
and Humayun introduced into India. Bertels and Mirzoev are 
right in suggesting the pre-Figl^ni element of the influence of Ali 
Sher Nawa’i and Jami on the ‘Indian Style’, but this influence was 
neither the first nor the only formulative one. It was a ne^v current 
of the familiar Khui^anl style which the Indo-Persian poetry had 
chosen as its model. 


The strangeness and attraction of Fighani’s influence which 
reached India in the later sixteenth century lay in its parallelism, 
though not similarity to the method of intellectualization of image 
and emotional expression which Indo-Persian poetry had itself 
been evolving. In the later sixteenth century, the two streams, 
the traditional Indian and the Fighanian were to some extent 
separately discernible and distinguishable in the work of FaizI 
and ‘UrfI respectively.^ but the process of merging together 
had already begun. The patterns of their intellectualization 
Mceivcd a common guidance and a common critical stimulus from 
Abu 1 Path Gnjnl, to raise poetry to the level of a difficult 
art. DKp.te Ghalib s distinction bettveen the styles of ‘Ur« and 
ZuhOri on the one hand and Sa’ib and Kalim on the other, one 
notices that the process of merging together in one composite style 
uorU irresistibly m the work of all of them and their other con¬ 
temporaries u nting in the sub-continent. 
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India, and in its mental escape from the physical environment 
around it, into the labyrinth of its own hair-sphtting fancifulness 
Mirza ‘Abdul Qadir Bedil (d 1721) m whom this style reaches 
its culmination, sums up and multiplies unto himself all the 
intellectual formulae of style practised by his predecessors in India 
And yet the intensity of his subjective assessment ^ is so acute and 
factual, and his metaphysical experience so intense, that genuine 
poetry emerges in all its splendour through all the bottlenecks of 
artifice, achieving a unity of metaphysical theme and highly con¬ 
ceptual image From him much of the liberal ‘poetic licence' of 
Urdu poetry is derived His distinguished disciple Siraj al-din 
Khan Arzu disseminated his spiritual, if not his stylistic legacy to 
the great Urdu poets of the eighteenth century, Mir, and Mazhar 
Jan-i Janan His stylistic impact on the mind of Ghalib was tre¬ 
mendous, and though Ghalib moved away from the mere imitation 
of him, in a deeper sense, in conceptual imagery he continued 
the tradition of Bedil in his Persian and his Urdu verse to the 
end Bedil’s influence on Iqbal was of a different kind, it was 
essentially an intellectual and not a stylistic one—the attraction of 
Bedil’s inherent dynamism and his firm faith in the expanse and 
creativeness of man’s subjective self 

In Ghalib and Iqbal the ‘Indian Style’ progressively dissolves 
itself In escaping from the extremisms of Bedil’s stylistic novelties 
Ghalib turned to ‘UrfI and Faizi and in the end discovered him¬ 
self This discovery in terms of the style of his Persian poetry 
remained imitative His Persian verse, occasionally rising to the 
heights of great poetry, brokenofresh ground as his Urdu poetry did, 
founded no school and found no great disciples The decline of the 
Sabk i Hindi in Persian was a part of the general decline of Persian 
in India, where it had been superseded by Urdu as the accepted 
language of poetry by the Muslim elite in the eighteenth century 
Iqbal chose to mite in Persian for very different reasons, to convey 
his philosophical and political thought to a Muslim readership well 
beyond the frontiers of the sub-continent, without any pretensions 
of poetic value or linguistic polish, and turning for inspiration out¬ 
side the Indian tradition to the Sufistic humanism of Jalal al-din 
Rumi 

‘Largely by means of poetry*, remarks Murray Titus, ‘Sufi ideas 

'Tor a tradjtjonaj studj of this side of Bedtls mind see Kh«aja ‘Ibad 
Allah Akhtar, Bfdd Lahore, 1952 
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have been spread throughout India.’^ Persian poetry became one of 
the vehicles of expression of the Sufi intuitive ‘flashes* in Muslim 
India as else\vhere. Some of the survh'ing verses of al-HujwIri 
show this, though thej' are prosaic versification of orthodox pre¬ 
cepts rather than outbursts of mystic volition. The dizsdns attri¬ 
buted to the Chishti saints Mu'in al-dln and Bakhtiyar Kaki are 
probably spurious,^ but that of Jamal al-dln Hanswi (1184-1260) 
can be regarded as authentic.- Its content is largely exoteric and 
directly connected with Hanafi doctrine and theolog)', though 
occasionally dispersed with flashes of mystical experience. Among 
orthodox Sufi poets were Alas‘ud Bek, a relative of the ruling 
family of the Tughluqs, who renounced wealth to join a mystic 
order, and Jamali (d. 1535), the hagiologist and spiritual luminary 
of the age of Sikandar Lx>dl, and a poet of ascetic Sufism, who met 
Jam! during his travels abroad and w'as probably the first to conv^' 
some of his influence into ^lusUm India. In the sixteenth and 


sevCTteenth centuries a reaction de^'eloped in iVIusIim India 
against the Sufi ‘material of poetry*, possibly due to the vogue of 
the Shi i emigre poets like ‘Urfi and Kallm, and the discourage¬ 
ment of Sufism as well as of poetry related to it in the contempor¬ 
ary Safa\id Persia; but Dara Shikoh and his later contemporary 
Bedil rehabilitated Sufism in Indo-Persian poetry again in the 
middle of the se^'enteenth century. 

Remarkable in the Persian poetry written in India, except for a 
ew sp^mens in Amir Khusrau, is the complete rejection of 
Indian life and landscape as valid poetical material. In exile in 
indi^ P^ian poetr)’ continues to occupy itself with Transoxonian 
and Persian fi(ns-ere, the tulip and the rose rather than the Indian 
c otus, it ignores Indian birds and beasts, the aroma of 

Indian bizare and the fragrance of Indian spices: and concentrates 
raurely on bo^■ow^ngs from a life and a scene of which most 
Mi^hm poete in India had no first hand knowledge. Thev- relied 
delusively for their m^phors; ‘compound epithets’ and poetic 
ormu e on t e recognized inter-Islamic imager^', based on the 
sample and amhontj- of great Persian and Central Asian poets 
outeide India. Tins foreign imagery iToeen into eomplex and mul¬ 
tiple patte^bceame the accepted stock-in-trade of Indo-Persian 
and later, Llrdu conventional poetic diction. Unlike Sanskrit and 


38 - • Itiim; 3S. 
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Hindi, in Persian and in Urdu the beloved is of indeterminate sex, 
and could be either man or woman. This situation raised no gram¬ 
matical problem in Persian; Urdu chose to deal with it by using the 
masculine gender throughout. 

Though the poetic diction completely ignored the Indian viiUeu, 
Indian loan-words occasionally found their way into Persian 
poetry as early as the eleventh century in the diction of FirdawsI, 
Farrukhl and Minuchihrl, court poets of Mahmud of Ghazna.^ 
Amir Khusrau deliberately borrowed Indian words when the con¬ 
text demanded local colour or description, but not in his gJiazah 
in which he also strictly adhered to the conventional poetic diction. 
After Khusrau there was a long interval before anyone discovered 
the Indian scene around him; until Jahangir in his sensuous 
response to beauty in all forms, described in his prose autobio¬ 
graphy the varieties of the Indian water-lily, or the love of the bee 
for the lotus in the Hindu lore, or the hoel (cuckoo) as the nightin¬ 
gale of India,® Calendar poem which came to be written in Indo- 
Persian is presumably of Indian origin; so also is possibly the 
shahr ashub (elegy on the ruin of a city or a culture) though it might 
have grown out of similar Persian poems written abroad such as 
Sa'di’s elegy on the Mongol sack of Baghdad. 

Apart from Urdu, which is modelled entirely on the Persian 
tradition, other languages of Muslim India show considerable in¬ 
fluence of Persian. Bengali borrowed from it nineteen forms of 
metre and the ghazal? The influence of Persian on the languages 
of what is now West Pakistan was even greater. Punjabi, Pashtu, 
Sindhi, Baluchi and Kashmiri are written in Persian script and 
have borrowed Persian loan-words without inhibition. The Sufi 
literature of the Punjab and Sind, though it based itself anecdotally 
on what was originally Indian material in the works of Shah ‘Abdul 
Latif*, Bulhe Shah and Warith Shah,® is that of Persian mysticism. 
The translations were made from Persian into Punjabi and Sindhi 

' Mahmud SherSnl, Purtjtib men Urdu, Lahore, 1928, 29. 

* Jahangtr, Tuztik (Rogers), 412-13, 226. 

* SaKm-UlJah Fahml, contribution m Pakistan ki *Jldqd’ { sabdnon par 
Farsi ka atliar, Karachi, 19S3, 18; Bausani, Stona delle letterature del Pakistan, 
337-45* , 

* U. M. Diudpota, Sindhi Literature, Karachi, 1951; Pir Hisam al-din 
RSshrdi, Sindhi Adab, 1954. H. T. Sorlej, Shah Abdul Latif of Dhtt, London, 
1940. 

* Muhammad Sam-ar, Punjabi Adab, Karachi, 1954; LajWTinti Ram Krishna, 
Punjabi Siifl Poets, London, 1938. 
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and vice versa.' The Sindhl language today has 25 per cent Persian 
vocabularj’.* Pashtu is linguistically and in literary tradition e\'en 
closer to Pereian. Apart from verbs, the greater part of spoken 
Kashmiri vocabulary consists of borrmvings or formations from 
Persian, and apart from a few folk-tales the greater part of Kash¬ 
miri literature is of Arabic-Pcrsian deri%'ation.® It will be no exag¬ 
geration to say that after Islam, the common religion, and the com¬ 
mon fear of Hindu dominance, the third common element between 
the regional cultural groups which today constitute the people of 
Pakistan, is the heritage of Pereian literature of Pakistan regions; it 
is discernible, for instance, in a large percentage of Marathi ad¬ 
ministrative vocabulary, in Marathi grammatical structures and 
sjntax, and in its modi script which is based on Persian shikasta 
(broken).^ Shivajrs efforts to replace Persian by Sanskrit termin- 
ology ivere not successful and did not outlast his lifetime; Tilak, on 
the other hand, though a Hindu revivalist, teas opposed to the 
elimination of Persian vocabulary from Marathi.® 


(iii) The Nature of the Hindu Contrlbutum to Persian Literature 

Sikamhr I^drs (1489-1517) Persianization of the administra¬ 
tion yielded literary results almost immediately, and though the 
view re^tly advanced that the nature of Persian spoken and 
wnttmm India changed to some extent because of its adoption by 
c^n Hindu communities' may be regarded as unsubstantiated, 
ere 13 im doubt thut even under the Lodis individual Hindus 
m proficiency in Persian,' and a Hindu 

p^ Brahmm imposed commendable verses in it.* In the suc- 
among Hindu poets of Persian, there was 
of I,h- . ® d^-oted retainer of Akbar.* In the reign 

‘‘'S'™ of proficiency in 
tntha (epistolography) and the work of Munshl Harkaran “ came to 

Vahid .SmdhI, Lahore. 1958; Abdot 

43-+4. l^^S’t iMbamTtparFariihaalhar, 

* Mouhl ‘Abdul ILq IfiFttem.-.. erX v ^ 69-70- 

S53-S. 577 - 96 . 6 o«. ^ InffuCTce ^ 
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be considered later of a standard high enough to be prescribed as a 
textbook in schools. 

The first Hindu to achieve literary distinction in Persian prose 
and verse was Chandra Bhan ‘Brahmin’, the son of an imperial 
scribe, and a disciple of the Muslim divine ‘Abdul Hakim Siyal- 
koti, in whose company he might have acquired some of that 
eclectic spiritual understanding, which placed him in the right 
atmosphere in the service of Dara Shikoh.^ His prose chronicle, 
Chahar Chaman ^ and his Diwan of Persian verse is delightful 
reading. One of his contemporaries was Jaswant Rai Munshi, who 
also composed a Diwan in Persian. 

Bhopat Rai, better-known as ‘Begham Vairagi’ (d. 1719) a 
Khatri of Jammu was the disciple of a preceptor of his own sect 
Narayan Vairagi, as well as of a Muslim Sufi Muhammad Sadiq. In 
his famous Persian mathnawiy Vedantic and Sufi elements inter¬ 
fuse into a unified ecstatic experience, which shows remarkably 
enough some influence of Jalal al-dln Ruml. Among the eighteenth- 
century Hindu poets in Persian are Anand Ram-‘Mukhlis’ a dis¬ 
ciple of Bedil^; Lala Amanat Rai who chose devotional themes 
from Ramayana^ Bhagavad Gita and Vedantic literature for his 
poems; Lala Hukm Chand who translated the Bhagavad Gita into 
Persian verse;^ Shrl Gopal ‘Tamiz* author among other works of a 
mathnawi in praise of Mathura; and Basavvanlal ‘Bedar’, disciple of 
the eclectic Naqshbandl saint-poet Mazhar Jan-i Janan. The re¬ 
markable feature of the Persian poetry written by Hindu poets in 
the eighteenth century is its choice of Hindu religious themes. 

Official correspondence (iW/o), a great and courtly art in Persian, 
became the speciality of the Kayasthas in the eighteenth century, 
as the immigration of Persian mumhts ceased.® In the period of 
chaos that engulfed the Mughal and the Safavid empires, the 
tradition of Kayastha Persian epistolography which had begun 
with Harkaran and continued through Chandra Bhan had already 
achieved classical status in the htsha of Madhu Ram during the 
reign of Aurangzeb. The chief mtmshis of the nawwab-vazlrs of 
Avadh ® and of several regional Muslim rulers during the eighteenth 

* Iqbal Ilusatn, ‘Chandra Bhan Brahman*, IC, xviii (1Q45), us. 

* Chandra Bhan Brahmin (Birhamin), C/tahar Chaman, B.M. Add. MS. 16,863. 

* Ghulum ‘All Azad BilcramT, Khizami-i *Amira. I.O. Pers. SiS. 2079 (Ethi 
685), fos. 322a-323a; also Shayfta, Gulshan-i bikJtar, Lucknow, loio. 

* I.O. Pers. MS. 1696. 

* Sayjid ‘Abdullah, Adabi^at^i Farsi men Iltnduicort kd fn'ssa. Delhi, 1942, 

*59* • Ibid. 95. 
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and early nineteenth centuries were Hindus. Hindu contribution to 
some branches of Persian writing had already overtaken and in 
some cases surpassed contemporary Indian Muslim achievement. 
For instance in the field of lexicography Tek Chand Bahar’s 
encyclopaedic Bahar-i *Ajam and Siyalkoti Mai’s Mustalihdt-i 
Wdrusta, a dictionary of idioms based on the linguistic authority 
of the usage of solely the Persian poets of Iran, came to be recog- 
ni2ed as authoritative works. 


The development of Hindu historiography, for which Persian 
served as the main vehicle during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, is an interesting field of study. In the absence of a class¬ 
ical Hindu tradition it identified itself entirely with the Muslim 
style. It began in the seventeenth century with works like Chandra 
Bhan Brahman’s Chahar Chaman, which is modelled to some 
extent on Abu’l Fazl’s A'in~i Akbari, though with a much more 
conscious concentration on style, and the Shah Jahdn Nama of 
Bhagwant Das.^ Banwali Das Wall, who was attached to the 
entourage of Dara Shikoh made use of the Hindu epic and legend 
in writing of the ancient rulers of Hindu India, though the techni¬ 
que and framework of his history remained that of Muslim his¬ 
toriography. Aurangzeb also found a Hindu historian to celebrate 
his victories; he was Ishwardas Nagar, the author of Futuhat-i 
Alamglrt.^ 


Munshi Sujan Rai’s Khulasat al-fazcarikh, written in 1695, is 
perhaps the most interesting work of history written by a Hindu In 
Persian. Written in the age of Aurangzeb, it deplores intolerance 
and tak« an eclectic vie\v of religion,^ regarding the establishment 
ot Muslim rule m India as an act of Divine will,^ Sujan La! is 
idylhely sensitive to the beauty of Indian landscape and seasons, to 
the fragrance and the teaming life in its cities.® Like Banwalidas he 
a so s upon Rdmayana and Mahabharata, but his account 
seems to e ased on their Persian renderings undertaken in the 
Mughal court. His other sources are the translations of later Hindu 
histones, like Madhu Ram’s Persian version of the Hindi 
Rajuralt as well as Imad al-dm’s transbtion olRajatarangini^ An 
interesting feaure of Sujan Rai’s pladng and spacing of his account 
of Ancient India is his conformity to the pattern of Muslim uni- 


* Rjcu, i, 302. 
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versal histories -where the description of pre-Islamic world formed 
a brief and unimportant chapter. The same pattern was followed 
by the eighteenth-century ICayastha historian, Khushhal Chand in 
his Tarikh~i Muhammad Shahi} In imitation of Hindu historio¬ 
graphers in Persian, Ghulam Basit, a Muslim historian of Karnatak 
also incorporated a brief chapter on ancient India in his history.^ 
Some Hindu historians of the eighteenth century such as Neh 
Narayan Kayastha, author of Gulshan-i Asrdr show Hindu bias.® 
Another history with a strong pro-Maratha bias, and critical of the 
Muslim historicalapproachto their exploits is theBisdt al-GhanaHm 
(1799) of the tadhkira-wTittr Lachhm! Narayan Shafaq.^ 

An interesting work which confounds history with myth but 
forms a landmark between Abu’l Fazl’s A*i 7 i-i Akbari and the 
modern gazetteer is Ramlal’s Tuhfat al-Hind.^ Its syncretism keeps 
the two components quite distinct. Thus, the Muslim account of 
the creation of Adam and Eve is followed by the Hindu accounts of 
the creation of the universe,® and the accounts of the Hindu 
avatars precede the legends of Moses and Solomon.'^ India is said 
to have been named after its first colonizer Hind, the son of Ham, 
the son of Noah; other sons of Ham being Sind, Habash (Abyss¬ 
inia), Zanj and Nubia.® Genealogies of pseudo-Muslim origin are 
applied to probe into the unknown mysteries of ancient Indian 
history. Thus, the founder of the Kushan dynasty is supposed to 
be the son of Purab (East, Bactria^), son of Hind.® The vague folk- 
memory of pre-Islamic invasions from Central Asia and Persia are 
telescoped with Firdawsi’s Shah Navta into supposed invasions of 
India by Afrasiyab and Bahram Gur,*® The most striking feature of 
this work is the author’s complete self-identification with the 
Muslim view-point. This leads to an apologetic approach to Hindu 
religion; tracing the origin of idol-worship in sun-worship, which 
is supposed to have been followed by Brahmanical ancestor- 
worship.^^ He shows no Hindu bias in his description of the 
Marathas, regards ShivajI as a traitor in accordance with the 
Muslim historical tradition which he follows even in repeating 
\crbatim the formula describing the Maratha leader’s death: ‘And 

* n M. Add. MS. 24.027. * B M Add MS. 27.250. 

* Ricu, m, 0 * 7 . * B M. Add. .MS. 26, 274 

* RSmUl, Tuhfat al-IIinc}, H M Add. MSS 6583 and 6584 

* Ibid (6583)1 fo’ 5B-63, ’ Ibid. fo3. iia-jgb, 20b—221. 

•Ibid (6584), fo. 158b 'Ibid fo. 1593. 

*• Ibid, fos l65a-b, 1700-1713 ** Ibid, fo 163a. 
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Shiva departed to hell’ ■ Like most Muslim historians Ramlal was 
not the only Hindu historian who described the death of a Hindu 
in history as his being dispatched to hell." 

This eighteenth-century Persian tradition of Hindu historio¬ 
graphy ^ has left a strong mark on the historiography of Muslim 
India by some Hindu historians of today. It explains the almost 
embarrassing liberalism of Tara Chand who in all the magnitude 
of his scholarship subordinates historical data to his thesis showing 
how strong and integral has been the influence of Islam on Hindu 
culture in India.* It explains the apologetics of Sri Ram Sharma, 
Rajcndra Prasad and Jnan Chandra in favour of Aurangzeb.* To 
this tradition may be traced Beni Prasad’s clear-cut and objective 
view of the communal tensions in modern India.® Its eclecticism is 
reflected in Bikramajit Hasrat’s study of Dara Shikoh. It is remark¬ 
able that m fair assessment of historical data, in that human under¬ 
standing which is forgiveness and history’s contribution to the 
future, and m consideration of the sensitivities of the Muslims, 
these Hindu historians, modern successors of the cightecnth-ccn- 
tuiy historiographers who had chosen to write in Persian, present a 
striking contrast to the rather prejudieed and generalized analysis 
of some teish historians of Muslim India, Conversely some other 
belonging to the same tradition like 
J dunath Sarkar or Ishwan Prasad, reflect the attitude of Neh 
Lachhmi Narayan Shafaq in showing a 

source r xt"® guevance which is based on historical 

source-material of Muslim origin. 

medi™^ b«>oriography of Muslim India, like 

L re ‘"'o 'be orthodox 

Islam and ■ '°,”^'’'^'”'®"“'"*’fbistoriographic attitude to 
eroun of Mnrh-r' “ tcp*esented"today by a large 

Ehf r Majumdar and K. M. 

hostile interliiflp"^ f aggressive and 

lenia oV^^irHlTdXrrsr^^^^^^ 

■ Add. MSS. (6584). f„. sSa, 60a. 

* Tara Chand, The Influence of rr-J op. dt. 271. 
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CULTURAL ORIENTATIONS: 
URDU AND HINDI 


(i) Hindi Literature: Hindu Stream and Muslim participation 

‘Hindi* is a vague term. As we know it today, it is more or less a 
product of the nineteenth century.^ But literature written in 
Devanagari script, in four closely related north Indian languages, 
Rajasthani, Braj Bhasha, Malthili and AvadhI, from the eighth cen¬ 
tury onwards, also bears the same generic name. This literature has 
a pronounced Hindu orientation. 

The Hindi literary tradition which cuts across the distinction 
between dialects began with the bardic poetry of Rajasthan written 
between 700 and 1300, and though originally championing the 
valour of one Rajput hero against another, in the twelfth century 
and later it became the chief vehicle of Hindu heroic poetry of 
resistance to the Muslim conquest. This tradition faded with the 
firm establishment of Muslim power which reduced Rajput rulers 
to the status of tributary chieftains. 

As the Hindu mind turned inwards to the religious sublimation 
of Bhakti poetry, escaping from a sense of material defeat under 
the Muslims, it also tried, especially in the works of Tulsidas, to 
conserve and re-establish orthodox Hindu religious experience. 
Tulsidas kept himself aloof from the intellectual eclecticism which 
was developing in the court of Akbar and which was concentrating, 
after the Persian example, more on experiments in style than on 
Hindu spirituality.® Out of the various Hindu cults Tulsidas 
evolved a composite norm of Hindu religious belief and conduct in 
his poetry; His Ramcaritmanas, culled the ethical essence of the 
Vedas, the Puranas and the Upanishads, ‘interwoven into the life, 
character and speech of the Hindu population for more than three 
hundred years’.® In his approach to religious and social life 

' K. B. Jmdal, A Utsiory of Hindi Literature, Allahabad, 1955, 25. 

* Ibid. 56-57. 

* G. A. Grierson, The Modem Vemaadar Literature of Hindustan, Calcutta, 
1889, 42 - 43 - 
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Tulsidas is a ‘Hindu of IlindusV accepting the authority of the 
Brahmins, the unquestionable sanctity of Hindu scriptural law and 
the traditional Hindu orthodoxy. It was Tulsidas who established 
the concept of Rama as the ideal man, and of Rama Rdjya • (the 
‘Kingdom of Rama’) as the ideal state, a concept which was revived 
by the orthodox Hindu leaders of the Indian National Congress in 
the twentieth centurj* and resented by the Muslims. 

Modem Hindi, the chief literary language of the Hindus of north 
India, may be said to have come into existence in the nineteenth 
centurj’, in a conscious effort of Hindu re\’ivalism and of separ¬ 
atism from Islamic-orientated, Persianized Urdu. ‘It is of modem 
origin, says Grierson, ‘having been introduced under English 
influence at the commencement of the last (i.c. nineteenth) cen- 
tiir>-. Up till then when a Hindu wrote prose and did not use Urdu, 
he wrote in his own local dialect, AwadhI, Bundeli, Braj Bhaha or 
what not. Lallu Lai. under the inspiration of Dr. Gilchrist changed 
a this by writing the well knouTi Prem Sagar, a work which ^^*03, 
so far M the prose portions went, practically written in Urdu, with 
lndo-^*an words substituted wherever a writer in that form of 
speec would use Persian ones. It was thus an automatic rever¬ 
sion to the actual vernacular of the Upper Doab. The course of 
this novel expenment was successful from the start. The subject of 
the^tbookwxitten in it attracted theattention of allgoodHindus. 

V ' ® an^age fulfilled a want. It gave a lingua franca to 

v.rc widely different provinces to con- 

wnM "f "•><hout recourse to the (to them) unclean 

IZf. This view has been Ltly contested by 
Sundar Das and Ramctondra ShuUa 

prose ifthe^l “ Hindi 

in Hindi prose ^ dialect, and point out to some earlier works 

tain mTi'nfLw® Hindi developed for itself cer- 

mate itself tn ^ ^ u - ‘^^^*Hte itself from Urdu and to approxi- 
of modem H' Benares became the two centres 

of modem Hmd,. the latter favouring greater Sanskritization. 

* Jindal, 84. , 

Grimon, 9 ^’aitta, 1916, jx, i, 46; also 

Zahecr, t'rrfv,/&, 
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Muslim poets who wrote in Persian in India, sometimes turned 
to a colloquial Hindi dialect for amusement. The tradition narrated 
by Amir Khusrau, that Mas‘ud Sa‘d Salman composed a diwati 
in Hindi ^ (Punjabi?) seems to be without foundation.^ Amir IChus- 
rau himself regards his own occasional Hindi verses as composed 
occasionally for the entertainment of friends.® As we have seen 
above, most of the Hindi poetry attributed to Amir Khusrau may 
be regarded as apocryphal on the basis of linguistic analysis and 
lack of sufficient internal or external evidence. 

Muslim poets who chose to exercise their talents occasionally in 
a Hindi dialect, usually wrote in Braj Bhasha, sometimes using it 
also for experiments in bilingual (part-Hindi, part-Persian) versi¬ 
fication and for composing music,* in the form of dohdSy with 
divine love as their oblique theme, to be sung in the presence of 
Sufi saints.® 

The first considerable work extant, written by a Muslim in 
Hindi is Qutban’s (c. 1500) Mrigavati^ composed thirty-seven 
years before Malik Muhammad Jaisl’s famous Padmavat, The 
Mrigdvati is a verse romance of purely Hindu origin and back¬ 
ground, though of no direct religious interest.® Its plot repeats the 
pattern of the Sita legend, a fair princess in the clutches of a demon, 
and ends with the self-immolation of the two queens on the pyre of 
the dying rdjd\ this last element seems to be the direct source of the 
ending of Jaisi’s Padmavat. The plot of Manjhan’s Madhiimalti 
follows the same pattern,’ 

Jaisl’s (1493-1542) Padmavat is a unique case of the secession of 
a Muslim mind from its own culture and choosing self-expression, 
though not synthesis, in the rival Hindu cultural heritage. Jaisl’s 
language is the purest AvadhI dialect of the time, though generally 
considered to have been written directly in the Persian script.® The 
Chishti Sufi heritage which reached him through his heterodox, 
rural preceptor Bodle Shah seems to have been submerged in his 
knowledge and assimilation of Hindu mystical literature®; and al¬ 
though he shows no direct impress of rSma or Krishna cults, he 

' Amir Khusrau, Dlbaclia-i Churratal-kamal, B.^I. Add., MS,, 25,807, fo, 175a. 

* Rashid Yusiml, Introduction to Mas'ud SaM Salman, Dtufin, Teheran. 

* Amir Kltusrau, DlbSeha, fos. i74a-b. 

* MahmOd Sherlni, Ptitg'ab men Urdu, Lahore, iQzS, lo6. * Ibid. 114, 

‘Ibid. 157-8; abo Shj’amdas m the Report of Nagari PrachamI Sabha, 

Benares, 1903. »JmdaI, 43. 

* Grierson, Modem Vernacular Literature, xviit. 

* Kalb-i Mustafa, Malik Muhammadjfaist, Delhi, 1941, 49. 
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seems to have been under the influence not only of Kablr but of 
popular Hindu lore and yoga.' The cosmography of the poem is 
Hindu, though the poem conforms to the tradition of Persian 
mathnawis in devoting a section to the praise of the Prophet. In 
the eulogy of Sher Shah Surl, the imagery is drawn from Hindu 
mythology. As a love-poem it follows not the Persian tradition but 
that of Hindu love-romances like Premavaland In the 

legend of the banishment of Raghava Chetan there might be a faint 
echo of the story of the disgrace of Satan; but if so, it is oblique. 
Chetan s magic is steeped in Hindu astronomy and the ethical 
verdict on his magical practices is one of Hindu orthodoxy: ‘Those 
who do not walk in the way of the Vedas lose themselves in the 
orest. Alien though the theme of this poem was to the Indian 
Muslim tradition, it continued to have a few Muslim admirers; it 
translated into Bengali by ‘Alaol; into Urdu verse in 1786 and 
lop and into Urdu prose in 1898. 

Uthman’s Chitravali (1613) repeats the theme of Jaisi’s poem 

MmZ ^ong later 

L entirely on their Hindi writings 

authof oTh (’^’ 9 )’ Q“im Shah 

M“>>ammad who wrote 

dilettanti wrote an occasional verse in 
Hind^^^'“‘ Danya! Chishti composed 

fd leaStwr '-Abdul Quddus Gangohl 

so did^notl, ” '"'der the pen-name Alakhdas, and 

s c edUe?wr‘’'‘^'‘‘ Sher Shah SDrI 

poe^r V°TTS “ occasionally.’ Hindi 

Ld^e assetnW^"'f “ ^“Sionable pastime in the court of Akbar 
iSn-i Sn T •, rT' "“'^Sly ‘Abdul Rahim 
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spurious. *AbduI Rahim Khan-i Khanan, a patron of Hindi poets 
including Ganga Kavi and Tulsidas,^ was a considerable poet of 
Braj Bhasha .2 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, which saw the height 
of Akbar’s eclectic tolerance, the Muslim elite came to the closest 
point of the appreciation of, if not large scale participation in Hindi 
poetry as a diversion from its main preoccupation with Persian 
poetry which was also at this time passing through one of its great 
phases of creativity. But the reaction set in before the close of that 
century; the main reason being the development of Hindu religious 
feeling among Hindu poets like Surdas and Tulsidas which negated 
eclecticism, and the complete pre-occupation of the main stream of 
Hindi poetry with the cults of Rama and Krishna®; though Jahan¬ 
gir continued to patroniae Hindi poets and his brother Daniyal 
occasionally composed Hindi verses.^ 

At the level of mystical experience and in the process of proselyt- 
ization an occasional Sufi would continue to use Hindi along with 
Persian. Thus, Shaykh Barakat-Ullah (c, 1698) a scholar in Arabic 
and Persian, chose to write in Hindi as well.* During the reign of 
Aurangzeb ‘Abdul Jalil Bilgraml wrote in all the three languages.® 
Syncretism was attempted in his Qiyamat Nama by Prem Nath 
(c. 1650), founder of the sect which took his name, using a Muslim 
religious theme, and diction which was very close to Urdu having 
been borrowed from Persian, though the grammatical structure 
remained purely Hindi. 

Dilettante Muslim interest in Hindi poetry, as an escape from 
the intellectual rigours of Indo-Persian, continued throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries sporadically, and was con¬ 
fined more or less to rural centres of culture like Bilgram in the 
valley of Ganges. Among the dilettanti Hindi poets of Bilgram, 
Azad mentions Rahmat-Ullah, an eighteenth-century poet whose 
disciples included Hindus as well as Muslims,® Dhawql and 

* Grierson, Modern Vernacular Literature, 37. 

* Pandit Vanshidhar, ‘Abdur RaWm Khan-i Khanan and his Hindi Poetry', 
IC, XXIV C^oso), 123, 33; 'Afaduf Rahrm KhSn*i Khanan, Rahim Sudha Ced. by 
Trjpathi); Rahim Vilas (compiled by Braj Ratand^). 

* Sheranl, n6. * Jahangir (Rogers), 36, X41. 

* Shajkh Barkat-UUah, Pent Prakash, cd. by Pandit Laluhmi Dhar; Ghutam 
‘AH Azad Bilgrilml, Sarv-t Azad, I.O. Pers. MS. 1852 (Eth4 683), fos. 169b- 
170a. 

•Ibid. fos. i62-x69b; ShiblT Nu'manl, Bhdsha Zaban aur Musalmdn, m 
Maqaldt, A'zamgarh, 1930-4, it, 79-91. 

' Grierson, op. cit. 68. • AzSd BiIgrarnT, Sarv-i Asdd, fos. i6ob-i62b. 
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‘Arif Bilgrami.i Azad himself composed Hindi verses, though 
his fame rests entirely on his Persian tadhhiras (bibliographical 
dictionaries). 

(ii) Urdu: MusUm Stream and Hindu Participation 

‘Urdu’, a Mongol word meaning a military camp, was intro¬ 
duced into Persian historiography by al-Juwayni,* and was adopted 
in India for his court and army by Khizar Khan as a token of sub¬ 
mission to the authority of Timur.® After Babur’s conquest it came 
to be applied generally to the imperial camp. Its use as the name of 
the language spoken by the army did not begin until w’ell into the 
seventeenth century. The language which is known as Urdu today 
was called by a number of names by the Indian Muslims who were 
de\’eloping and using it: Amir Khusrau called it ‘Hindawl’ or 
Hindi (Indian) and Abu’l Fazl ‘Dehlavi’ or the dialect of Delhi. 
In the Deccan where it was producing a rich harvest of literature it 
was known as ‘Dakanl’ or ‘Dakhani’ or ‘Hindi’; in Gujarat it was 
variously called ‘Hindi’ or ‘Gujari’ or ‘Gujarati’ *—misleading 
titles, as it was quite different from the languages which bear some 
of these names today. It is possible that the language came to be 
wiled Urdu or ‘Urdu-i Mu‘l!a’ (the language of the exalted camp) 
m the reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzcb, during the latter’s cam- 
paigns in the Deccan, to distinguish the northern and more elegant 
though unliterary form of the indigenous language of the Mus- 
Dakani variety which had preserved older features, 
had borrowed Hindu cultural vocabulary on a larger scale and had 
a rea y achiev'cd literary distinction. During the later seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries ‘Urdu’ and ‘Dakani’ must have 
begun to denote the northern and the southern -varieties of the 
lan^age. After the Mughal conquest of the Deccan, the absorption 
of the Muslim elite of the Deccan courts of Bijapur and Golconda 
e 0 a rtio-ttay integration of the language: the northerners gave 
tip Persian to write poetry in the Dakani tradition, while the 
s^therneis discarded the more indigenous local vocabulary for the 
rfned and more highly Persianized linguistic forms of the north. 
The literary name used for Urdu prose in the eighteenth century, 
; ArSd misTaml. San-i Azdd, foj. lyra-m, 

Stams-UIIal, Qadirt, Urde-i Qadim, Lucknow, 1929, 45. 
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however, continued to be ‘Hindi’, while Urdu verse came to be 
called rihhia (literally, ‘spilled’ or ‘building mortar) which was 
originally a musical mode in which Indian tunes were mixed with 
the Persian.! ‘Urdu’ as the name of the language was certainly used 
as early as the middle of eighteenth century.= 

This name ‘Urdu’, in contradistinction to modern Hindi or High 
Hindi or Literary Hindi as it is sometimes called, applies to a lan¬ 
guage descended from one or more of the dialeets of Sauraseni 
Prakrit, adapted by the Muslims through unrestrained borrowings 
from Persian, and written in the Persian script, whereas all the 
other Hindi dialects used by Hindus continued to be written m the 
indigenous Devanagari script. It is essentially a language developed 
by the Muslims in India who were either converts to Islam, or had 
settled down in India and intermarried. It served as ameans of com¬ 
munication witli the Hindu tradesman or peasant or menial, and m 
the home with the womenfolk, who were quite often of Indian 
origin, and being secluded and conservative, had no opportunity of 
keeping pace with the fresh waves of Persianization which swept in 
from abroad. Only in a larger sense can it be called a language 
which developed as a synthesis of Hindu and Muslim cultures in 
India- it developed rather as a means of contact between two 
mutually exclusive cultures. It was born oftheeveryday necessityof 
intercommunication elements of the local dialect and grafted on to 
them an ovenvhelmingly foreign structure of nouns and adjectives. 
The grmvth of Urdu as the spoken and literary language of the 
Muslims was a phenomenon totally different from the dialectal 
and literary growth of such essentially Hindu Hindi dialects as 
Braj AvadhT, or Bundeli which were alive with Hmdu self- 
consciousness, and in which Muslim participation was, on the 
whole, inconsiderable and confined to those who would be regar¬ 
ded from the Muslim point of view as intellectually declasse. 

In its earliest form pre-Urdu must have originated soon after 
the Ghaznawid foothold in the Punj'ab was established and the 
Turco-Persian Muslims came in contact with the Indians.^ A 
theory which has won considerable support is that Urdu is not 
derived from the Khari Boll, the dialect spoken round Delhi, but 
from the Punjabi of the area in and around Lahore, during the 


» Sheram 14-18, quoting‘Ala al-dmBamavI, iCiroi-i CAw/i/oa ^ ^ 

* Sirai al-din ‘All Khan Arzu refers to it in his Toshth-t Ghara tb aUlughat-i 
Hindi, as zab5n-i Urdu-t Shdhi (the language of Uie rojal ^mp ) 

® Shams-Ullah Qadirl, 31-22, Shcrani, 21 fF.; Gnerson, LSI, pp. 1, xiu. 
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Ghaznawid rule; and that after the establishment of the Sultanate 
at Delhi in the twelfth century, this mixed language was taken by 
Muslim elements from the Punjab to Delhi, where they went in 
search of service and patronage.^ The contact between Delhi and 
the Punjab remained intimate because of the constant garrisoning 
of the Punjab outposts during the Mongol pressure. This lan¬ 
guage of the Muslim soldiery of the Punjab was carried to the 
Deccan by the armies of ‘Ala al-din Khaiji, and further reinforced 
there by the immigration of the citizens of Delhi to Daulatabad 
under Muhammad bin Tughluq. Many of the families that had 
migrated did not return to Delhi and made the Deccan, soon to 
be(»me an independent Muslim kingdom under the Bahmanids, 
their home, and that of their new language.® 

Other theories of the origin of Urdu tracing it to Multanl- 
Sindhl, or Haryani or Braj have been put foi^vard,® but none of 
t em can be accepted without considerable linguistic investigation; 
thwgh there is no doubt that in the secondary stage of its growth 
in Delhi, Urdu came strongly under the influence of the Harj’am 
and Doll, dialects spoken around Delhi; and also accepted 
Ddhi < touring the shift of the imperial capital to Agra from 


Muslim intelleaual interest in the new language was in the 
beginning secondary and only half-serious. In the tradition of Amir 
Khiwrau s jetw d'esprit, a bilingual one-quarter Turkish, three- 
quartcre pre-Urdu verse was composed by Babur.s One is inclined 
® accepting the genuineness of other such verses attri- 
-1 - of outstanding Muslims, in the absence of con- 

cnmnnc't'* evidence, but it can be safely assumed that the 
occasional verse in pre-Urdu w-as quite a 
popular diversionary pastime. ^ 

broui!ht*tWm^^^ language more seriously, for it 

HZlnu” =«"«0"vert3 end the unconverted. 

m occasional exclamations to dicta, attributed to men who lived 

* SheranT, 21-43. 

London, 19*38,Bailey, Studi'n in Norik Indian Languages, 

* Uisam al-dln Ri^hidT in rr*,/.. ^ # • 

Muhammad Husain Aaad’ Ab-i Husain, op. cit.; 

JMas’Od Husam, 

(■ 9 io“pto^ridi. ri. by E, Denison Ross, JASB, 
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between the thirteenth and the sixteenth centuries.^ Others com¬ 
posed dohas (couplets) in the vernacular to be set to music and 
sung. Some of these may be spurious, like the ones attributed to 
Abu ‘All Qalandar,= whioh need careful linguistic examination; 
whereas others, as those in Baha al-din Bajan’s (d. 1388) Khizana-i 
Rahmat can be safely regarded as authentic.® The spoken pre-Urdu 
developed in the fourteenth century to the extent of enabling some 
Sufis to pass on from its occasional verbal or musical use to sus¬ 
tained writing. Gesudaraz’s Mi'rdj al-ashiqin, is generally re¬ 
garded as tlie first prose work written in Urdu<; while Miranji 
Shams al-'Ushshaq (d. 1496) established Urdu (coloured by 
‘Gujarati’ and Dakani dialectal features) as a recognized medium 
of Sufi narrative verse. At this, the literary stage of the Sufi use of 
nascent Urdu, much of the theological and mystical vocabulary of 
Islam was transferred to the language, while monistic eclecticism 
as well as the need for attracting the would-be convert permitted 
the occasional use of familiar Sanskrit loan-words. Translations f 
Sufi works from Arabic and Persian into Urdu began quite carle ‘ 
the eighteenth century. ^ 



undertaking; it continued through the writings of Altr'a^ .7 
and Khub Muhammad Chishti. The only known seciil ‘ 

written in Gujarat is Bahrain Gar andHusnBanu bisf. 1 
Persian romance.® Sufis of the Qadiri order oftcn\vr 
Urdu in praise of the founder of their order ‘Al 1° i 
Jilani in Gujarat as well as in the Punjab. ^’'Qadir al- 

In the Deccan the development of Urdu was a m 
process. The establishment of independent Musi' “'"P“rtte 
the Deccan, where the nucleus of the Muslim elit "" ^‘."S<loms in 
descendants of early Muslim pioneers and con ° of the 

north who had brought Urdu to southern Indi from the 

development of an insular dialect which borr '^!'““raged the 
diction from the Persian emigrd dlitc, 
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vocabulary by borrowing from indigenoussources.‘Hindi’(i.e. pre- 
Urdu) was made the official language of the Bahmanid Kingdom by 
its founder ‘Ala al-din Hasan Bahman Shah {c. 1347)*; and at least 
once again in the history of the Deccan it replaced Persian as the 
language of administration, under Ibrahim Adil Shah II.^ In the 
north, on the other hand Persian continued to monopolize the 
court, the administration and the primary creative activity until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Todar Mai’s, and indeed 
before him Sikandar Lodi’s, decision to replace Hindi by Persian 
as the language of lower administration must have inhibited the 
growth of literary Urdu in north India, which was exactly the 
reverse of what happened in the Deccan. Though political and 
emotional links were strong between the Shi'ite kingdoms of the 
Deccan and the Safavid Persia, and though several Persian intel¬ 
lectuals had migrated to the courts of Deccan as they did to the 
Mughal court in the north, on the whole Persian was two degrees 
removed from the Deccan. For the Muslims in the Deccan, where 
Hindus spoke southern languages like Marathi, or Dravadian lan¬ 
guage like Telugu or Kanarese, Urdu (DakanI) was a much more 
practical proposition than Persian for the expression and preser¬ 
vation of their specific Muslim cultural values, as ‘they did not want 
to be absorbed among the Marathas, the Kannadas and Telugus 
who were overwhelmingly Hindus. So they decided for the Hindu- 
sthani which they had brought with them from the North, as for 
them It meant a living touch with Delhi and other centres of Mus- 
im ^wer and culture in India.... So very much associated •was 
tms North Indian speech with the Muslim ruling classes in the 
ueccan that it acquired the name of Musalmani as well, among the 


Nevertheless, early Urdu in the Deccan showed a resilience, and 
a to erance in borrowing linguistic elements of Hindu origin, which 
a mos entire y ^sent in the growth of its north Indian form. 

=■ poet in his o^vn right,* felt 
p-r c ose to the Indian soil, and wrote intimately of love 

"T"" “ ™'' eontrary to the Persian tradition, of the 

''P'^aclc of Hindu festivals, of the sun-baked 
^ "e eautyoflndianlandscaperichinvegetation, fruitand 
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flower and alive with the colour and music of Indian birds. He and 
Nazir Akbarabadi constitute two great but rare exceptions to the 
general rule of the rejection of Indian life and landscape by Urdu 
poetry until the middle of the nineteenth century. Under the 
liberal patronage of the courts of Golconda and Bijapur, Urdu 
borrowed loan-words from the local languages Telugu and 
Marathi as well as from Sanskrit. But this trend was offset by the 
fact that Persian writers of outstanding calibre like Zuhurl formed 
and dominated the intellectual taste of the elite and the norms and 
standards of literary appreciation.^ 

Analysis of the thematic content of DakanI Urdu literature 
reveals the process of its moulding on Persian models. In the court 
of Golconda, Mulla Ahmad’s Layla Majnfin marks the intro¬ 
duction of foreign Muslim romantic themes. Mulla Wajhl’s 
Sabras^^ a prose allegory of the conventions of love, based on the 
Dastur al-Ushshaq of Fattahl NlshapQrr,® follows its source in its 
plot, allegorical sequence and the mystical interpretation of its 
allegorical framework.'* In vocabulary it shows Indian influences, 
but its rhymed and euphuistic style sets the standard for the ornate 
Persianized manner which characterized Urdu prose until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Wajlii’s poem Qutb Mushtariy^ 
celebrating the love of his patron Abdullah Qutb Shah (1625-74) 
for a courtesan, has a local theme and follows the Indo-Persian 
example of Amir Khusrau’s Khizar Khan a 7 id Dewal Ram. 
GhawwasT, writing in the court of Golconda in the middle of the 
seventeenth century stnfces a balance between foreign and indigen¬ 
ous elements. His Sayf aUmidk loa BadV al-jamal marks a harden¬ 
ing of the traditional Muslim romance derived from the Arabian 
Nights, whereas his Tuti Ndma goes back through Nakhshabl’s 
famous rendering to a Sanskrit original.® Miran Husaini’s Tuhfat 
al-Ashiqin also goes back through a Persian rendering to a Sans¬ 
krit work on sexology. The didactic niathnatoi of Ibn Nishatl,’^ the 
religious mathnawi of Qutbl and the love romances of TabT and 

* Ram Bibu Saksena, History of Urdu Literature, Allahabad, 1940, 34. 

* Mulla VajhI, Sabras, ed by MouIm ‘Abdul Ham Itarachi, 1952 

* Fattahl Nishapurl’, Dastur al-*Ushshdq, ed. by R S Greenshields, Berlin, 

London, 1926. __ 

* Aziz Ahmad, 'Sabras ke ma’ukhidh Xi-a mam5thil’, Urdu, Itarachi, 1949 

* Vajhl, Outfr Mushtari, ed. by Mouhi ‘Abdul Haq, Karachi, 1951 

*Gha\vv.asT, Saif al-mulk tea BadV al-jamal, Bombay, 1873; idem Tiiti 

Nama, Hjdcrabad Deccan, 1939 

’ Ibn Nishatl, rhulban, cd. by Sha>kh ChSnd, Husain, Karachi, 1957. 
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Fa’iz, all ^Y^itten in the seventeenth-century Golconda have no 
indigenous elements. 

Even more prominent Islamic elements formulate the pattern of 
the groMh of Urdu poetry in the court of Bijapur, where orthodox 
Sufism and theological ethics blend in the works of MiranjI Shams 
al- Ushshaq, Shaykh Amin al-din and in the SharVat Nama of 
Shah Malik.^ An interesting work of this genre, written in the 
se\enteenth centurj’, is the *Ishg Nama of Mu’min, a sectarian 
poem in praUe of the heterodox ‘Mahdi’ Sayyid Muhammad of 
Jaunpur.2 Among Shi'ite martyrological epics are the translations 
of Muhammad ibn Hisam al-din Khawafi’s Khdtcar Nama » and of 
a iz al-Kashifi s Razczat al-Shuhda. Nusrati’s (c. 1650) * dizcan of 
gtezals marks the complete absorption of Persian conventions of 
Juiagery and diction into Urdu, setting the pattern for the 
Urdu ghpal for centuries to come, while his GuUhan-i 'Ishq,^ as 
well ^ his contemporary Malik Khushnud’s Hashi Bihisht ^ trans- 
^^^srau and Nizami’s secular mathnaici to 
Urdu. Nusrati s Alt Nama ’ describing his patron ‘All‘Adil Shah’s 
’ transfers to Urdu Amir Khusrau's tradition 
ftf considerable poems written in the court 
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romance, and Fayyaz Waifs Ratati tea Padani is again an echo of 
Jaisl. The traditional Islamic allegorical tradition was, however, 
preserved by Wajhi’s imitators, MujrimI and Za‘ifj, the latter 
being also a writer of theological tracts in verse. 

This was the state of the Urdu literature in the Deccan when the 
speakers of Urdu of the ‘exalted camp’ of Shah Jahan and Aurang- 
zeb came into contact with it, and the two divergent trends of 
Urdu, the northern and the southern blended together. This was a 
fusion, and not the ‘birth’ of Urdu as supposed by its nineteenth- 
century historians.^ In a sense it was a transformation. The cul¬ 
tural exchange took place at Aurangabad, Aurangzeb’s secondary 
capital situated in the northern Deccan, where the Muslim intel¬ 
lectual 61ite migrated from Golconda and Bijapur in search of 
patronage. It must have been the lack of this patronage in the 
puritanical court of Aurangzeb which led to the end of the narra¬ 
tive poem in the Dakanl Urdu, in which, after a struggle of over a 
century, Indian elements had gained a thematic supremacy over 
Muslim elements. Aurangabad, situated very close to Daulatabad, 
was a centre of ChishtI Sufis, and the new generation of poets 
which arose there, of which Wall (1668-1744) and his contempor¬ 
ary Siraj were the most distinguished, specialized in the ghazals of 
mystic love, in full consonance with the tradition tolerated by 
orthodoxy. Linguistically, both Siraj and Wall have two styles; the 
earlier one is Dakanl, with its particular dialectal features and a 
higher percentage of Hindi words, while their later style shows a 
remarkable adaptability to the idiom of the north, Persianization 
of vocabulary and intellectualization of imagery and diction.^ 

In the north, the Indian Muslim elite under the inspiration of 
Wall, who visited Delhi twice in 1700 and in 1722, was happy to 
find a new medium in Urdu, already tested and perfected in the 
Deccan, at a juncture when Persian was failing to provide the right 
scope for the expression of its genius, as the in-flow of poets from 
Persia had stopped after the break in diplomatic relations behveen 
Aurangzeb and the Safavid Persia. The regional impetus of the 
‘fresh style’ of the Indo-Persian ghazal, vhich had begun in the 
reign of Akbar, had completely exhausted itself in the intensely 
intricate intellectual formalism of Bedil. It is remarkable that within 

* Sa>*yid Ahmad Kh 5 n, Atfiar al^sttnaJld, Oxwtipore, 1904, ni, 104-5; ‘Abdul 
Ghafftr Nassakh, Tahqtq-t sabiin^t Rikhta, Delhi, 1890. 

■ Wall, KuUiydtt ed by Ah-^an MarahxawT, Aurangabad, 1933, Siraj, Kulh^at, 
cd. by Abdul Qadir Sarvrari, Hyderabad Deccan, 1943. 
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a generation, in the early eighteenth centurj', the Muslim elite 
of Delhi had discarded Persian in favour of Urdu; but in doing so it 
had accepted Urdu poetry as a continuation, not of the styles of 
Nusratl or Gha\v\vasi, but of BcdiL The poets of Delhi accepted 
Wall as their linguistic model, but transformed him as a poet in 
their own image. Sa‘d-Ullah Gulshan, Wall’s preceptor in the 
Naqshbandi order, and his disciple as a poet, advised him to com¬ 
pose in the Persian rather than in the Hindi tradition, using 
Persian conventions and images.* Siraj al-din ‘Ali Khan Arzu 
(1689—1756), the most influential of the first generation of Urdu 
poets in Delhi, wrote in the language of Wall, but his idiom was 
that of his intellectual preceptor Bedil. Through Arzu, the heritage 
of PedD, as indeed of earlier Indo-Persian poets, transplanted 
iteelf into Urdu verse, beginning with Arzu’s own writing and that 
of lus contemporaries, and culminating in that of his great direct 
or mdirert dUciples. Mir Taqi Mir (d. 1810), Mazhar Jan-i Janan 
Ub9S-i78i), Khwaja Mir Dard and Mirza Rafi‘ Sauda 07 * 3 ' 8 i). 
1 he poets of Delhi, proud of the ‘pure’ Urdu of the imperial camp, 
^hjch had attained considerable modal and exprcssional proximity 
0 ersian, rejected the DakanI principle and practice of borrotring 
«tensiyely from Indian languages^ and especially so if these 
bor^gs were related to Hindu religion, culture or world-view. 

IS rejection of the Indian and Hindu elements was an un- 
operation of group-psychology, an instinctive effort to 
^ ^ cul^rally alien and hostile milieu its own cultural 

nrorZs^'^’ msular patterns of expression. In this 
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fonvard the already difficult tradition of Bcdil to impossible 
extremes which ended, wherever the touch of emotional or analyti¬ 
cal genius was absent, in the banal or the ridiculous. 

The state of poetic mind which works entirely in terms of this 
exclusively non-Indian imagic symbolism can perhaps be illus¬ 
trated by an occasional poem of Ghalib (1796-1869), the greatest 
of Urdu poets, on an object so purely Indian as a roasted betel-nut. 
He used eight metaphors to describe it, seven of which are of non- 
Indian Muslim cultural origin; the burnt ‘star’ (of the destiny) of 
Qays, the black mole on Layla’s beautiful face, theBlackStonein the 
Ka‘ba, the black musk in the navel of the deer of Khotan, the ‘seal’ 
of clay which the Shi'ites use for prayers, the brick supporting the 
conventional wine-jar, the ‘black spot’ in the heart (as supposed in 
the Graeco-Arab medicine). Only one of the eight images is 
Indian: ‘the black-powdered fingernail of the beautiful one’, but 
even so the diction conveying the Indian image is overwhelmingly 
Persianized. 

Urdu poetry did not miss the Indian atmosphere, much of 
which it had chosen to ignore. It created for itself, by a process of 
mathematical multiplication, an inexhaustible wealth of symbols, 
images and designs, which corresponded to generalized necessi¬ 
ties of emotion and intellect. It was a desperate unconscious clinging 
to the origins of the symbols of Muslim India’s cultural experience 
which had begun abroad, and an instinctive escape from the fear of 
submergence into the Hindu cultural milieu, with its strange gods, 
its almost pagan love of the actual Indian nature, its startling real¬ 
ism, and its tempting fragrance and rhythm. In Urdu poetry, the 
eighteenth-century Muslim diaspora, no longer in a position of 
political or economic power, and threatened generally by chronic 
upheavals, chaos, insecurity, and the fear of extinction, found its 
insular emotional escape. Its rejection of Indian themes was also 
an imposition of self-discipline, an uncompromising conformity to 
a conservative emotional symbolism, to remain spiritually and 
emotionally and creatively distinct and different. It did not mean 
or envisage a conflict with the Hindu traditions of expression or 
their active repudiation. The attitude of Urdu on the positive side, 
was motivated by a semi-conscious urge for preserv'ation of artistic 
solidarity with the external w’orld of Islam ■with which it had lost 
direct touch; on its negative side it -was a detachment from India, 
the land of the Hindus, without any considerable effort. 
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The rejection and gradual elimination of ‘Hindi’ poetic diction 
by the Urdu poets of Delhi and Lucknow was similarly an instinc¬ 
tive process. It followed almost automatically in the wake of 
thematic exclusiveness. Mir, Sauda and Mazhar eliminated the use 
of the ‘double entendre’ which was a heritage of the Hindi doha} 
Nasikh’s (d. 1838) elimination of Hindi vocabulary in hisstandard- 
ization of poetic diction was not an act of deliberate rejection; it 
was a logical consequence of that standardization, which meant a 
strict reliance on the authority of former masters who w'rote in 
Persian. 


Not only on the Arab mind, as Gibb has observed, but on the 
Muslim mind every\vhere ‘the impact of artistic speech is im¬ 
mediate; the words, passing through no filter of logic or reflection 
which might weaken or deaden their effect, go straight to the 
head. This explains the symbolization and multiple grow’th of the 
images of Turco-Persian origin, centuries after their direct experi- 
ence had ceased to be known at first hand. Similarly the atomism 
of the Arab mind seems to have left a very strong mark on the 
Muslim cognizance of poetic experience everywhere. This can 
explain the concentration of appreciative energy on the form of the 
g aza »■where each verse is independent in meaning, and the whole 
poem IS linked together, like a string of pearis, by the formal 
thread of a common rhyme scheme. 

These modes of aesthetic appreciation, rooted so deeply in the 
usance o universal Islamic culture, remained more or less in- 
Hindu mind. Its reaction has been summed 
iifit Throughout the whole range of Urdu literature 

^ ®^^osphcre of this literature is provokingly 

that of Persia. Early Urdu poets never so much as 
rivers liVp physiral features of India—its Himalayas, its 

Godavari etc^- Jumna, the Indus, the Narmada, the 

river-? of 'pp ♦ o scure mountains and streams of Persia, and 
nlants arp 11 always there. Indian flowers, Indian 

die eve to P i-" ^ f ™ 3 deliberate shutting of 

to everything not mentioned'or 
poe ry. The rqection of the Indian milieu in 


' Saksena, 45, 54, 

* Chattcrji,*^i6^’ Trends sn Islam, Chicago, 1945, 5, 
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Urdu led to the rejection of Urdu by the bulk of Hindu community 
who adopted, after Lallu Lai’s experiment in 1803, modern hteraiy 
Hindi, which is a Hinduized and Sanskritized form of Urdu. This 
counter-revivalism which created and accepted universally the 
Hindu-biased Hindi language, was an exaggerated response to the 
MusUm challenge of quest for extra-territorial inspiration. A lan¬ 
guage and literature’, writes Chatterji, ’which came to base itself 
upon an ideology which denied on the soil of India the very exist¬ 
ence of India and Indian Culture, could not but be met with a 
challenge from the sons of India, adherents of their national culture; 
and that challenge rvas in the form of highly Sanskritized Hindi. 

Urdu prose, before the utilitarian-modernist revolution it under¬ 
went under the inspiration of JohnGilchristattheFortWilliam Col- 

lege in Calcutta at the dawn of thenineteenth century, showsaneven 
more intriguing pattern of escapism from the Indian environment. 
Whereas in theological rvritings it aimed to imitate Arabic syntax, 
in prose romance it lost itself into the fantasies of the da^an 
chiefly of the cycle of Amir Hamza tvhich was current throughout 
the Islamic world from Turkey to Java. In Urdu the daslan became 
an internecine, intricate and interminable maze of stock situations 
in which the heroes of Amir Hamza’s (alegendary transformationof 
the Prophet’s uncle) army or their prototypes, aided by tricheurs 
(‘oyyor), triumphed over unbelieving villams, men and women, 
who in their turn practised magic and lived in enchanted cities, or 
were aided by sorcerers. These sorcerers of romance are semi- 
identified with Hindus^; and in the stereotyped and perpetual con¬ 
flict of the dastans there is a stylized and va^e reflection of the 
chronic chaos in which one community fought against the other 
during the Mughal ‘times of trouble’ in the eighteenth and early 

nineteenth centuries. . , , « 

Compared to this slant of ignoring Indian atmosphere and cn- 
vironment, the instances of the acceptance of Indian elements are 
few and far between. The autobiographical or topical poem of 
complaint described the physical background of the poet some¬ 
times realistically enough. Very little of the ‘matter of India ivas 
accepted in narrative verse; one of the cxeeptmns being the Tuti 
Niima which saw three imitators of NakhshabI in Dakanl,^ and a 
prose ’version done in the early nineteenth century by Haider 

> Grierson, .tforfrm Tmiaodor tilOTlore 107. . ,'’'L ,. . 

• Aii» Ahikod. Intro, to Muhanttnad Hasan'Aslcari lcd.) JnlMai; 
Ilchruba, Lahore, 1953. * Shams-UlUh QWiri, 124-5. 
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Bakhsh Haidarl ^ at the Fort William College. Unlike Hindi, and 
like Persian, Urdu tended to blur the distinction bet\veen sexes in 


the situation of love, and the love of a woman for a man was not 
considered fit subject-matter for poetry. 

The only considerable north Indian poet before the middle of 
the nineteenth century who found colour, richness, and rhythm in 
the Indian life and atmosphere, and who wrote about it without 
any inhibition, borrowing his vocabulary from all sources, unmind¬ 
ful of all polished courtly criteria, was Nazir AJcbarabadi (d. 1830), 
ignored and almost unknowm in his own generation, but respected 
and revived when fashions changed in the later half of the century. 
His other worldliness rooted in popular Sufism, was eclectic to the 
extent of celebrating in his verse the festivals of other creeds, 
Sikh or Hindu. He is the first, and until the thirties of the twen¬ 
tieth century the only Urdu poet to have come in contact with the 
masses of the Indian people and to have catered to their taste wth- 


out any distinction of creed. His spirituality, his reflective ethics, 
his uninhibited sense of the enjoyment of the beauty of all creation, 
of birds and beasts and human crowds at fairs, is of a popular type. 
This thematic involvement In the realism of Indian life with its 
bizarre shov-' and colourful variety, its superstitions and moraliza- 
tions could only be expressed in a language which was drawn 
diyrctly from the mouths of the people, and was throbbing with the 
infinite variety of colloquialisms, transcending the rigid bounds of 
poetic diction which the poets of Delhi and Lucknow had been im¬ 
posing upon themselves generation after generation. On the other 
^nd m his ghazah, which Nazir considered his ‘respectable’ as 
distmct from his popular poetry, he also conformed to the estab¬ 
lished courtly standards.* 

Insha s Rani Ketki hi Kahani (i8og) is regarded by some as an 
ear y examp e of Hindu prose.* This w’ould be the retrospective 
apphration of a criterion of distinction. Insha could not possibly 
ha%e imagined that he was witing in anything except Urdu, from 
w c , not or the purpose of ‘Hindification’, but as a literary lour 
de/cTce he excluded all Arabic and Persian vocabulary, like FaizI 
d^CThics^ ^ ''"ritten a commentary on the Qur'an ■vrithout 


»T GraWe S?1 ’ ^ Farhat-Ulllh Beg. Delhi, 1940. 

ii. 1923^1 the Nineteenth Centurj^/ BSOS. 
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Urdu poetry turned to India after the shattering of the Muslim 
values of conservative aesthetics, as an aftermath of the mutiny of 
1857, under Western criticism of its insularity, artificiality and of 
being ‘decrepit in its cradle" in imitation of Persian, and under 
Western inspiration of realistic love of nature. But while one finds 
Hali or Muhammad Husain Azad emphasizing the principle of 
closeness to Indian ‘nature" and the need of going back to earlier 
Hindi literature, and while both of them wrote on nature themes, 
their effort is still self-conscious and their imagination and intellect 
nearly as Persianized as that of their predecessors. One of the 
features of this inherent Pereianization is the generalization of the 
particular in appreciation and imagery, which one comes across 
even in Iqbal’s early poems on Indian themes with the single 
exception of Nayd Shwala. 

Hindu participation in Urdu literature has remained confined to 
the eclectic communities, the Khatrls, the Kayasthas, and the 
Kashmiri Brahmins, and to a few ‘marginal’ groups of Indo- 
Gangetic plains. It was a continuation of their former use of 
Persian, and their adoption in varying degrees of some aspects of 
the Indo-Muslim culture. The main stream of Hindu intellectual 
consciousness chose, not Urdu, but the dialects of Hindi or Indian 
regional languages or Sanskrit for its expression. The minor Hindu 
element which chose Urdu as its mother tongue or as the language 
of its self-expression had to accept in it, in the first instance, the 
Muslim norms of detachmentfromindian environment. The Hindu 
who wrote in Urdu, before the middle of the nineteenth centuiy, 
therefore not only seceded intellectually from his own culture, but 
accepted in its place another one based on external origins, from 
which he was nvice removed. This inhibited the creative energy of 
early Hindu poets of Urdu, who could hardly rise above the level 
of dilettanti, but who, as dilettanti, became outstanding compilers 
of biographical dictionaries of poets or of anthologies of poetry, 
like Lachml Narayan Shafaq or Lala Sri Ram. 

The perseverance of Hindu eclectic communities in holding on 
to Urdu is admirable. Perhaps the first of these poets u’as Wall 
Ram, a contemporary of Shah Jahan, who -wrote in pre-Urdu as 
well as in Arabic and Persian. In the reign of Shah Alam II, in tlic 
beginning of the nineteenth century Hindus constituted a cogniz¬ 
able percentage of Urdu poets.* Himself a poet, Chandulal 

* Dhag\\-undSs Hindi. Sa/~na-t Hindi, Patna, 1958. 
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Shadan (1766-1845), chief minister of Hyderabad State, was a 
famous patron of Urdu poetry. The most outstanding of Hindu 
poets was Daya Shankar Nasim (1811-43), whose Gulzar-i Nastm 
became an outstanding classic. 

In the later nineteenth century when the Hindi-Urdu contro¬ 
versy was raging fiercely, some of the Hindu ^\Titers of Urdu 
turned to Hindi, others concentrated on transferring the Hindu 
heritage of scripture, literature and science to Urdu prose. The 
Bhagavad Gita was translated into Urdu three times, Bhartrihari 
twice; there was translations of, and commentaries on the Vedas, of ‘ 
the classics of Vedanta, and of works on Hindu ceremonial; and 
Urdu was also used for Ary-a Samaj polemics. But the main stream 
o Hindu religious and cultural activity was already flowing in 
modem Hindi. In this phase and in the uventieth century, those 
poets of the ecleaic Hindu castes who still chose to write in Urdu, 
bke Chakbast or Durga Sahay Sarur (d. 1910), made a conscious 
ort to acchmatize Urdu to Hindu religious themes, and while 
the)', as wc l as the leading Hindu poet of Urdu writing today, 
hiraq Gorakhpuri, belong intellectually to the Persian tradition, 
tju^gavc to Urdu, persuasively, something of their Hindu sensi- 
ivity an a sensuousness that was voluptuous as well as religious, 
twT <^^*‘otisly, wherc\-er relevant, the spontaneity of emo- 
borrowed from Hindi dialects. And yet, with the 
Firaq, they remained poets of secondary 
with?,' >l'«y loved Urdu and identified themselves 

inflivJH tension prevented the process of 

passed 11" Action the Hindu writer of Urdu far sur- 

which roi.lri wlleague. Here the iconoclastic Muslim mind, 
movinr in ^^ three-dimensional human character 

had lost iUvpI^' would throb with the intensity of life, 

phantasmagoria of the 
the enchanted ^ \ arac^r was as decorative and stereotyped as 
Isi *^""8h which he moved. The Muslim Lvel- 

the dastan and ^1 ' inspiration, barely emerged from 

t^^o-dimensioml' 'V again submerged in the repetitive 

v^cn. hUuru the tvven.i;th 
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courtesans, because of the identity of its imagic nature wth the 
ghazal of Lucknow. On the otlier hand, the Hindu iconographic 
mind was capable of creating a rounded human figure in sensitive 
and realistic relationship to a given situation, within a realistically 
portrayed social environment. Thus Ratannath Sarshar (1846-1902), 
under the influence of European picaresque novel, succeeded in 
creating amazingly realistic minor characters and in capturing the 
multiple atmosphere of Indian life in the court, the harem, the 
bazaar, the fair, and the railway compartment. His major charac¬ 
ters tend to be types, but at least in one of them, in his KhojI, he 
created an Indian Sancho Panza His familiarity with the domestic 
life of Muslim middle classes is amazing; and he catered, quite 
unabashed, to Muslim political emotionalism, in sending his hero 
Azad to the Crimea to fight on the side of the Turks against the 
Russians. Prem Chand (1880-1936) began as an Urdu novelist, but 
later turned to Hindi and is acclaimed in both languages as one of 
the greatest writers of fiction. 


(ill) The Language Controversy 

The literary languages, Hindi and Urdu, under the influence of 
rival revivalisms in the nineteenth century, emphasized in their 
parallel and rival growths not the fusion, but the deep-rooted 
spiritual antagonism of the two cultures. As we have seen, modern 
literary Hindi, which according to Grierson began Mth Lallu Lai 
in 1803, is a recent and antithetical growth. The separatist and 
repudiatary character of literary Hindi vw-a-wV Urdu was not much 
disputed by the Hindus, who regarded it as *not ceremonially pure 
or correct*, and called ityamani or Ydmanl or Ydvani, *a language 
suitable for Ydvatts or non-Hindu barbarians*.^ It is interesting 
that the first work written in ‘pure* and highly Sanskritized Hindi 
{Sanskrit nistha) Hindi was the Satyartha Prakdsh of Dayanand 
Saraswatl, the founder of the aggressive revivalist Arya Samaj, who 
was the first to give a conscious and definite expression to the view 
that Hindi should be the ‘pan-Hindu language of India’.- Not very 
different was the analysis of Mawlana Muhammad AU arrived at 
from the opposite point of vicu*; ‘Hindi is the constructive works 

* Chattcrji, rS8 

* V. D. Savarker, Address at the Calcuttn sesston of the Hindu Mah 5 sabh 3 , 

1939. 4. 
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of the advocates of pan-Hinduism,,its first creation is the result 
not of comprehension and inclusion, but of elimination and ex¬ 
clusion.’ 1 Where as the Arya Samajist Dayanand considered it the 
religious duty of every Hindu to promote Hindi, the Arya Bhdslia 
(the Aryan language), the more moderate and traditionalist move¬ 
ment of Hindu revivalism, the Sanatan Dharam, led by Pandit 
Sharda Ram, also recommended its use.* 


By 1867 the emphasis had already begun to shift from the use of 
Hindi as the exclusive language of north Indian Hindus to propa¬ 
ganda and pressure for its exclusive use, at the expense of Urdu, as 
the language of administration at the lower levels. The movement 
originated at Benares, and Babu Fateh Chand organized commit¬ 
tees with this intent.* The early political eclecticism of Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan received a shock when Babu Shiv Prasad, himself a 
writer of Urdu, pushed his dislike of the former Muslim rule in 
India and its heritage to the extent of pressing the Hindu members 
of Saj^id Ahmad Khan’s Scientific Society to replace Urdu by 
Hindi as the language of transactions in the Society.^ The main 
opposition to Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s plans for a Muslim University 
came from the Hindu supporters of Hindi.^ These dc\'elopments 
lit the first spark of modern Muslim separatism in the mind of 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who in an interview with Shakespeare, then 
the Commissioner of Benares, talked for the first time of the separ¬ 
ate political evolution of Muslims, and expressed a prophetic 
regret that the *t^\’o nations’, Hindu and Muslim, would not 
seriousjy work together for a composite growth.® 

abu Shiv Prasad created a press and propaganda machinery for 
the prop^ation of Hindi. An even more extremist stand was 
taken by Tara Mohan Mitra and Sadasukh Lai who favoured com- 
plete^Sanskritization.’ Bhimsen Sharma, associated with the Arya 
bamajist movement went to the extreme of siting a ‘fantastic 

h 'v ♦ of Arabic and Persian ivords wzs traced 

back to Sansknt.® 

Conversely, Sayyid Ahmad Khan regarded the loss of the Urdu 
language as detrimental for the Indian Muslims as the loss of their 

* Altaf Husain Zaheer, 34-35. 

18. tmTuT' h^dia/Home Dep.rtm.nt, .ui, 2,; lo', 

’ ’ ’■ Jmdai, 222. “Jindal, 229. 
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religion.^ In 1870 Garcin de Tassy gloomily recorded that the 
language controversy was dividing Hindus and Muslims into two 
hostile camps and that some Hindus would much rather adopt 
English as the official language than Urdu.® 

In the early 1870s the language controversy took a new, and from 
the Muslim view-point an alarming turn, when the British official 
policy yielded in some areas to the pressure of Hindu agitation. 
First, in Bihar Urdu was officially replaced by Hindi as the written 
medium of recording in law courts, then in 1872-3 it had to give 
place to Hindi in the subordinate offices in the Central Provinces 
and in the Darjeeling district of Bengal; and the Hindu pressure 
for a similar change in the North Western (later United) Provinces 
increased.® In 1881 the Government of Bengal ordered the ex¬ 
clusive use of Hindi in Devanagari script in Bihar. The climax of 
the British patronage of Hindi came in 1S98 when Sir Anthony 
Macdonell, the governor of North-Western Province not only en¬ 
forced Hindi in the place of Urdu in the lower courts of that pro¬ 
vince, but showed an incomprehensible vindictiveness in face of the 
Muslim agitation that followed, and a hostility to Muslim educa¬ 
tional institutions like Aligarh and the Nadvat al-‘ulama, humili¬ 
ating Sayyid Ahmad IChan’s successor, Muhsin al-Mulk.* 

In 1893 Nagar! PracharnI Sabha was founded at Benares for the 
propagation of Hindi and for impressing the Hindu view-point on 
the British government. One of its founders was Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya, later a leader of the Indian National Congress. 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan was founded at Allahabad for the same 
purpose. As a reaction to these Hindu bodies Anjuman-i Taraqqi- 
yi Urdu grew out of the Muslim Educational Conference in 
1903, with Shibli as its first secretary. But by then, the struggles 
for Hindu and Muslrni separatism had passed on from the lin¬ 
guistic to the directly political field; linguistic hostility came to be 
partly taken for granted, and partly regarded as one of the major 
sources of the communal disunity, though not the main one. It 
came to the fore again in 1937 when the Indian National Congress 
ministries in various provinces took up linguistic question. Mr. 
Gandhi was strongly in favour of Hindi in the Devanagari script to 
be used both by the Hindus and tlic Muslims, as he considered that 

* Muhsjn a]-Mulk, Lectures and Speeches, Lahore, n d , i, 393-4. 

* Garcin dc Tassy» 13 * * Ibid. (1874), 7-8 

*43-4; S. M. Ikram, Katctfietr, iJrhorc, 1950, 109-14; 

Muhammad Amm Zuberl, TadJihira iJiftthstn, Delhi, 1935, 102 ’ 
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script ‘akin to the great provincial scripts of the languages descen¬ 
ded from Sanskrit’.^ He was not even prepared to adopt the Anglo- 
Indian name Hindustani for Hindi,® and was opposed to the use of 
Latin script ® which could have negatively united Hindi and Urdu. 
The Hindu Mahasabha pledged itself to the use of Sanskrit as the 
sacred language of India, and of Sanskrit nistha Hindi as the 
national and official language.^ The Muslim attitude had been 
epitomized some years earlier by Mawlana Muhammad ‘All who 
regarded the use of Urdu instead of Persian by Indian Muslims as 
in itseT a concession to Indian patriotism. In his view, more than 
that they could not concede, as the Persian script formed a link 
with the rest of the Muslim world.® Moulvi ‘Abdul Haq, secretary 
o juman-i Taraqqi-yi Urdu since 1912, whose sympathies had 
been radical and broadly nationalist, and who had all these years 
striven to keep the language question out of the Hindu-Muslim 
political controversies, parted company with the nationalists in 
i <liscus3ions with Gandhi. On the other hand 

Km t ♦ u President of the Anjuman, continued 

I vu champion of Urdu and a 

nationalist, while Mawlana Abu’I ICalam Azad, who 
M' j Urdu quite incomprehensible to an 

1 the cause of Hindi as a nationalist 

leader and later as India’s Minister for Education. 

>942. 45r. 

Muhammad 'All, op. cit. 43. 
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MODERN SEPARATISM (1857-1947) 

The chaotic pattern of Hindu-Muslim tension in the Mughal 
‘time of troubles* gave place to a new and unprecedented situation 
as British power firmly established itself over the whole of the sub¬ 
continent. This brought to the fore a more complex pattern of 
tensions arising out of the problems which faced each community 
in adjusting itself not only to the new ruling power, but to its lan¬ 
guage, values and civilization; it transformed the nature of the 
Hindu-Muslim conflict into one of mutual competition for econ¬ 
omic and later political advancement under foreign rule. 

The Government of East India Company was on the whole 
more unsympathetic to Muslims than Hindus, for a number of 
reasons. In its first areas of expansion, as in Bengal and Arcot, its 
adversaries were Muslims, from whom it had wrenched power. 
Its administrative policy drove a greater wedge between itself and 
its Muslim subjects when the series of changes introduced by 
Cornwallis and Shore led to the Permanent Settlement of 1793. 
From the Muslim point of view the British, though they had won 
Bengal by the sword, held it only under the legal title of the 
Mughal Emperor’s Chief Revenue Officer.^ Conversely, the 
whole tendency of the Permanent Settlement was ‘to acknowledge 
the subordinate Hindu officers who dealt directly with the hus¬ 
bandmen.® This created a class of Hindu middlemen which 
economically and culturally exploited the Muslim peasantry for 
nearly a century and a half. Parallel to this was the rapid disinteg¬ 
ration of the feudal structure of Muslim society; the destruction of 
the Muslim aristocracy in Delhi and neighbouring areas in reprisal 
for its participation in the Mutiny of 1857* and of other institutions 
on which the nourishment of Muslim culture had been depending 
for centuries. 

, The replacement of Persian by English in 1835 as the language 
of education and administration placed the Muslims at a much 

' W. W. Hunter, The Indian Mtissalmans, London, 1871, quoting the farman 
of la August 176s Aitchison’s Treaties, and East India Company’s Collections, 
nos. x\ii-xx, 1812. * Hunter, 159. 
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greater disadvantage than the Hindus. For the Hindus it meant 
merely the change from one foreign language to another. Cen¬ 
turies of Muslim rule had helped Hinduism to shed its shell of 
insularity, and infused it with an apparatus of eclectic receptivity 
by which it could adapt itself to comfortable co-existence with the 
influx of Western ideas which education in English brought neces¬ 
sarily in its w’ake. Muslim India- had passed through no similar 
process of immuniaation. For it the change meant secession from 
its own cultural heritage to adopt an alien one. It w'as unconscious 
of the revolutionary dynamism of Western civilization, and like the 
rest of the Muslim world slow in appreciating the economic advan¬ 
tages of the change. And so while in the nineteenth century it 
found itself at a disadvantage compared to the Hindus, in the later 
decades of that century and the first half of the twentieth it found 
Itself more dependent on the British than did the Hindus. 

^rtyean Oriental studies inspired and led to the esUblishment 
ot Hindu and Muslim traditions of the study of their own pasts. In 
this process they developed separately their own mechanisms of 
revivalism and apologetics. In their emotional response to the 
^ ory of Muslim India the two processes of revivalism clashed. 

e ttvo revivalbms ‘stimulated each other, competed with each 
other and became more and more different in outlook.... Hindus 
t? u began to give up many practices which 

they had imbibed from one another and which had formed bridges 
betw een the Uvo communities.' ‘ Most of the reformist movements 
century bore the stamp of this revivalist 
• Hindus it found its most virulent expression 

Sama!^ amentelist and missionary movement of the Arya 
SamaiVn" ,1 liberal movements as the Brahma 

Th^sonV ? Samaj and the 

le Sml- counterpart among Muslilns were 

Ahmadiwfl I. ^ Islam, and more especially the vigorous 

InS ^ Ahmad Khan's Muslim separatism in 

Sfentbl ‘'V anti-Hindu; it was co- 

existential. He had preached Hindu-Muslim amity ^ from 1867 to 

Allahabad. 194,, 24. 

S. N. Sh^trl. <n JnJia. 'ijn 
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1884, until the implementation of Gladstonian liberal policies by 
Ripon in India leading to the creation of self-governing institutions 
suggested the possibility of a coming struggle for power between 
the Hindus and the Muslims. Sayyid Ahmad Khan did not oppose 
the Indian National Congress in 18S5 when it came into existence, 
and not until 1887 when the election of a Muslim, Badr al-din 
Tayyibji, as its president, appeared to him to involve the risk of a 
politically unprepared and immature Muslim participation in it, 
detrimental to the political and economic interests of the Muslims. 
In his anti-Congress speeches at Lucknow (1887) and Meerut 
(1888) he emphasized that in representative institutions Muslim 
share in proportion to the ratio of their population would be 
insignificant; even if they were given parity they lacked the educ¬ 
ational standard to share administrative power at the helm; and 
that the withdrawal of British rule would usher in an era of chaos 
and Hindu-Muslim struggle for povver.^ He was the first modern 
Muslim to suggest that Hindus and Muslims constituted two 
separate nations in India.^ Amir *Alr, who had founded the Central 
National Muhammedan Assodation in Calcutta, pressed similar 
views.® Even Badr al-din Tayyibji, who remained an Indian 
Nationalist to the end, ceased to participate actively in the deliber¬ 
ations of the Indian National Congress,^ presumably in deference 
to the feeling of the Mushm consensus. The instinctive acceptance 
by the overwhelming consensus of Muslim India of Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan’s policy of separatism in Indian politics stands in sharp con¬ 
trast to its simultaneous rejection of his opposition to pan-lslamism 
and the Turkish Khilafaty and to the generally accepted tradition¬ 
alist criticism of his religious eclecticism. 

The demand for separate electorates for the Muslims was the 
logical outcome of Say>'id Ahmad Khan’s policies, and of the 
challenge of the growing political strengtii of the Congress under 
the revivalist leadership of Tilak ^^hich was basically anti-Muslim. 
The deputation of Muslim elite to Minto in 1906, formulating the 

^Lectures, 240-53. 254-<>7, HUi, IlaySt-t JmsTd, », 274-6, Abstract of the 
Proceedings of the Council of the Goxemor-Kjeneralt >ol xxn, mectmt; of i- 
Januar>, »8S3; V. Lo^ctt, A History of Indian l^ational Motement, London, 
* 03 *. 35; Shams aUdIn fahViq, A’tna-t Kattonal Corgress, Gurdaspur, jSSS, 
cf. Sen, 7 (rtfdfr-i Lecture, Sisikot. 1890. 

• Ilusatn 11 . Tyabji, DadrudJtn nomba>, *952, 203. 

• Report of the Committee of the Central ^fatiartal .Muhammedan Assoaaiior 
1S84-0, 21-22: Amir ‘AJI, Memotrr, 1 C, vi (1932), 336-51; Ham Gooal, So^i.’ 
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demand for separately elected Muslim participation in all represen¬ 
tative institutions, commensurate not with the Muslim numerical 
strength, in India, but its political strength might have been 
encouraged by the British government, but does not seem to have 
been ‘inspired’ by it.^ It was merely working out the next stage 
of the policy initiated by Sayyid Ahmad Khan.* 

Antithetical to Muslim political separatism was the direct appli¬ 
cation of Hindu revivalism to politics by Tilak. ‘When the rampant 
Hindu nationalist spoke of purging the sacred soil of India of the 
foreigners, he meant Muslims as well as Englishmen.’* After the 
Hindu-Muslim riots in the Bombay province in 1893, Tilak 
launched a programme of organizing the Hindu masses on a vast 
scale‘to be strong enough to live in peace with the Muslims’^ by 
abstoining from the age-old syncretic participation in Muslim 
festivals, by c^’olving and celebrating parallel Hindu festivals, like 
that of the elephant-headed god Ganpatl, which was modelled on 
the Muslim Muharram; and by introducing the purely political 
commemoration festival of Shlvaji, who had challenged Muslim 
imperial power in the late seventeenth century.* Whereas the 
hentoge of Tilak remained polarized in the pro-Hindu faction of 
the Confess until 1947, its inspiration outside the Congress led to 
the creation of the Hindu Maha^bha in 1928. Its prominent leaders 
Moonjc and Savarkar were Maharashtrian. Its organizational 
projection Sanghatan had Maharashtrian origins.® It culminated 
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in the creation of Rashtra Setvak Sangh, with a predominantly 
Maharashtrian membership in the 1940s, thoroughly trained for 
genocide; and finally in Godse it produced the revivalist fanahc 
who assassinated the greatest Hindu of modern times, Mahatarna 
Gandhi (1948), for preaching communal harmony and tolerance 

towards Muslims. . . , 

From the rSpos the Indian National Congress in its approach to 
the Muslim question, shows mo divergent developments The 
anti-Muslim faction was led by Tilak, the liberal one by Gotta’e 
The mo factions merged under the tolerant gujdance of Gendh. 
in 1919, only to be polarized once again, after the collapse of the 
Kl,mat Movement in 1924, into mo wings, ‘be liberal one of 
Motilal Nehru, and its antithesis ‘b® "‘bodox ^‘"du “e le y 
Madan Mohan Malwiya and Lala Lajput Rai. In ‘bo^““ ‘93 
and IQAOS the liberal faction spoke with mo voices, that of Kaja 
gopalaifoarya conceding Muslims the right of self-determination, 
and of Javraharlal Nehru withholding it and offering secular inte¬ 
gration. The anti-Muslim faction was led during P®[’°d 
Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel; while GSndhi occupied a middle posi 
tion, linking and balancing the two.^ 

The Muslim League came into existence m 1906 .1 9 9 

Mtoo-Mo^V Refers separate electorates were conceded for the 

SL^ ThLntl-climait'of the British policy so 

ine Muslim separatism came when the partiUon of Bengal made by 

tumties to develop, was annulled m 19 ;_,..mt:nnal en- 

pressure. In this year, 'vhich a ^ Sayyid Ahmad 

iqir and x^g Muslim political leadership worked for a politol 

alIianLand\l»odmta^•end.^vifo.heHinduss.^^^^ 

the Conaress-League Fact which conceded separate electorates 
o Muslimrallow!^ weightage in all the P‘~ 
the principle of communal safeguards in central and provincial 

iti 9 Muhammad ‘All and his brother Shaukat ‘AIL freed 
from iLmmcnt. brought the consensus of Muslims with them 
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into the Congress and into the Muslim organizations like the 
Khilafat Conference and JamVat al-ulama-i Hind working in close 
co-operation with it. The years 1919-22 represent the period of the 
closest Hindu-Muslim political solidarity in the entire history of 
the sub-continent. And yet as Jawaharlal Nehru has analysed it, it 
was ‘a strange mixture of nationalism and politics and religion and 
mysticism and fanaticism. . .. This nationalism was itself a com¬ 
posite force and behind it could be distinguished a Hindu national¬ 
ism’ and *a Muslim nationalism partly looking beyond the frontiers 
of India’.1 


The Congress-Khilafat alliance carried within itself tensions 
that were explosive. ‘I belong to two circles of equal size which are 
not concentric’, confessed Aluhammad ‘Ali, ‘One is India and the 
other is the ATuslim World*.* This internal conflict of the Aluslim 
mind reached its illo^cal climax in looking up to the medie\'al 
buffer state of Afghanistan as the cognizable centre for refuge in 
the hijrat (migration) movement of 1919-20 which caused appal- 
hng miseries to those involved, and for defence, when leaders like 
Aluhammad ‘All invited Afghanistan to attack India to the con¬ 
sternation and strong resentment of their Hindu colleagues.® The 
most shameful of the symptoms of the failure of this alliance were 
the Aloplah riots when an anti-imperialist agitation, originally 
inspired by the Khilafat movement, got out of control and its nature 
c nge *^thehandsofignorantmobstoafratricidalandinhuman 
massacre of Its ov,-n Hindu allies. The final collapse of the alliance 
came ^it t e collapse of the Khilafat movement itself, after the 
abolition of the Khilafat in 1924; leaving the Aluslims in utter con- 
casing the Hindus with a bitter realization that now 
r • anti-imperialism had failed, 

th^ might have to rarry on the struggle alone; and that instead of 
rw dnrfop intD a third force in the tri- 

'“^-continent’s advance towards freedom. 
MiitsKm 1 Khilafat movement a fe\v individual 

anv mae ““tinned to support the Congress, but without 

fnilrf “ Nationalist Muslim Party was 

Se Path- ^",1 Mukhlar Ahmad Ansari. 1929 

the Pathan leader ’Abdul GhaflSr Khan formed a pro-Congrei 

•lUm Gopal, isz-,- Tufavl* 9-t4. 465' 

Timet cf India, i8 Apni 1924.^ Ahmad, 512; Rabmdra Nath Tagore in the 
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nationalist corps Kliudai Kliidmatgar, popularly known as Red 
Shirts, the only large Muslim group which remained consistent y 
with the Congress for a number of years; though in 1947 *6 
Frontier Pathans voted solidly for accession to Pahstan. The p 
Congress Shi‘a Political Conference was founded m 1929. and the 
Momin Conference originally founded in 1923 was revived in 1942 
with Congress support as an anti-Muslim League group. The 
Ahrar, a pro-Congress splinter-group of the KdiMfat 9™*rence 
came into existence as provincial politica ° 

Muslims in 1928. Among individual Muslim th-ew m 

their lot completely with the Congress, the most "ding wa 
Abu'l Kalam Aa-ad, one of the first political ^‘=balajiga>ns^^ 
tical teaching of Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Though ^a^ 
out a politic^al theoiy for the 

cr^S-yra compore ZL nationalism. wWch he could only 
couia justuy a con p ^ Qteened though he was in classical 

equate with human fra‘ern ty. S P d 8 
Mushm theology he had little re^pe^ M 

India Aaad>scontinuedp.ti^ 

specially his a"®'""® '. j^^^s as a counterweight to 

Congress year a er y . ^ 5(j|g representative of the 

the Muslim League’s 

Muslim leadem. like Ansari and HaMm Ajmal 

OUier national! , fhe educationist Zakir Husain was 

!S“’thor of the controversifi Wardha Scheme, hotly opposed by 
the author of * j_.g The most interesting of the 

the Muslims e ^ mtellectuals was the religio-political eccentric 
"nh°"u nimh Sindhi, a convert from Sikhism who after extensive 

nu ' hSs mvn. a kind of pscudo-Wali-Ullahi communism.= 
" ancc stos but more specifically after 1924 Indo-Mushm 
r^ c^nnmtism was feeling itsway out of the complex of Indian 
u^i^'^Edg^cd by a fear of submergence and subjugation, in the 
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journey into the political unknown, they were at first concerned 
with safeguards and weightage. The demand for safeguards im¬ 
plied not merely separatism, but the continued presence in some 
form or other of a third arbitrating party as a guarantor, a contin¬ 
uity of British influence in some manner; though paradoxically 
enough Muslim political organizations stood as much for political 
independence as the Congress. After the Round Table Conferences 


(1929-31) the British White Paper which was the blue-print of the 
sub-continent's political future conceded separate electorates, but 
the principle of weightages was so applied that while Muslims 
obtained additional seats in the legislatures of theprovincesinwhich 
they were in a minority, they still remained a minoritynot onlythere 
and in the Centre, but also in provinces like Bengal and the Punjab 
where they constituted majority of the population because of the 
weightages allowed in these provinces to the non-Muslims. Such 
developments led to the gradual return of Muslim political lead 
into the hands of constitutionalists like Mr. Jinnah, who had earlier 
distmguished himself as the negotiator with the Congress achieving 
such political landmarks as the Lucknow Pact (1916) and his 
wrnous fourteen points which led the Congress to appoint the 
Nehru Committee (1928) to go into the problems of political ad- 
‘'vithin India. After the death of Mawlana Muhammad 
Ah (i93i)_the reputation of the rest of the Khilafat leaders col¬ 
lapsed. Aga Khan, for whom Indian politics was a hobby, had 
always bcen^ a decorative figure. A new generation of landed 
gentry, pohtically of modest stature, represented by Liaqat ‘AU 
Khan, Isma 11 Khan and Sikandar Hayat Khan filled the vacuum, 
supported by a ^e^v set of professional politicians like Fazlul Haq 
m JJengal. In 1936 they resurrected the Muslim League to bring 
temporarily withdrawn from the 
chaouc Indo-Mushrn political scene, as its leader, 
vtn” 1 ^ elections, held to implement the restricted pro- 
Mncial autonomy given in the Government of India Act of 1935, 
s^ept the polls in the Hindu-majority provinces, 
hilc the newly iCTived Muslim League did not do so well in the 
constituted the majority. The differences 
if nnt rt League might have been minimized, 

LZIS I C°"B^cs 3 leadership taken the 

power in provincial cabinets with 

the . lushm League, as the League generally expected. The insist- 
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ence of the Congress to accept only such Muslims as would join the 
Congress itself was resentfully considered by the League amed 
at its own elimination, and at the liquidation o in epen en^ 
lim political life in India. The situation might not have deteriorated 
if, after the assumption of power, the Congress minis , 
ous provinces, especially in the Central Provinces, a 
some understanding of Muslim apprehensions 
in their educational and linguistic policies. Instead *ey ^ 
disrupt the MusUm League by encouraging 
groJh of a number of anti-League mushroom parties 
lim, by an ill-planned and not very sincere movement “l" 

tact and by other political manoeuvres. In t is . . .j 

experience of the MusUms to live under Hindu ’ 

Muslim opposition became more and 

with it the Muslim League emerged, as it been a mmg, ^ 
sole representative of the Muslim masses in the P“ 
that lay ahead.“ In September ^939'vben the Coi^gress 
resigned at the advent of the second World a , p g 
Sion was so acute that ‘Indian observer 'J'* the BrU^h 

officials that Hindu-Muslim relations had never in the p 

''“he” di; in discovering the 

Pakistan', writes Ambedkar, ‘is due to the *^e 
leaders had become habituiUed *°JP“ took them 

munity and as a minority. The use o 
in a false direction and brought them to a 

nowledged themselves to be a Seguwds which 

was nothing else open to them cxcep nracticallv 

they did and with which they “ncemed ‘hemsel J for pr" 

halL century.' * The way <>f = t^off poc Sir 

weightages was blasted by the romanUc imagination of a poet, mr 

Muhammad Iqbal.® 

> CoupKnd. n 
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In the pan-lslamic phase of his mitings (1908-38) Iqbal had 
dissociated politics from nationalism, and tried to correlate it with 
religion and culture. This implied also the rejection of the modern 
Western concept of the duality of church and state.^ In the uni¬ 
versal political life of the Muslims, there could be only two criteria 
of grouping, Muslims and non-Muslims. Non-Muslims consti¬ 
tuted a single community antithetical to the Muslim umma? This 
did not mean that the Muslims w'ere in any sense a superior or 
chosen people; in fact the Muslim community was potentially, and 
not actually, the hhayr al-umam (best among the communities), not 
merely by virtue of its following the Prophet of Islam, whose 
Prophethood was meant to promulgate freedom, equality and 
brotherhood among all mankind,® but by the community’s own 
effort to apply the ethical values of the Prophet’s teachings to the 
harnessing of the forces of nature.* 

In its dispersion all over the world the Muslim community has 
a cognizable centre (markaz-i maksus), the Ka‘ba. It is a geograph¬ 
ical focus. Whereas the Ka‘ba remained the symbolic cognizable 
centre for the entire ummah^ a regional centre as a politically 
defined regional centre was necessary for the survival of the Mus¬ 
lims m the sub-continent. The Muslim majority areas therefore 
stood m relation to the diaspora in the rest of the sub-continent as 
a po itica y realizable cognizable centre’. This resilience marked 
a retre^ rom Iqbal s original position, his denunciation of region- 
a ism. ut by 1930 he had come to the conclusion that while a uni- 
^ ™ was impractical in the modern world, the 

nly tangible form the poliUcal expression of pan-Islamism could 
e t at o Muslim multi-nationalism, realizing itself in 
regional national states.® 

T Address at the annual session of the Muslim 

forward the proposal for the creation 
he rr/. ^ 'The religious order of Islam’, 

creatS^ orpnically related to the social order which it has 
. The rejection of the one will e\-entually involve the 

Alhlubad in session of the Muslim League at 
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rejection of the other. Therefore, the construction “ Pf ^ 
Indian national lines, if it means a displacement of the Islamic 
principle of solidarity, is simply unthinkable to a Muslim. 

In comparing the concept of Islamic solidanty as ^ 
with the modern Western conception of a nation, Iqbal had taken 
his cue from Ernest Renan. 'Une nation est une dme. P™“P" 
spirituel. L’une est dans le passd, I’autre dans le ^ ^ 

la possession en common d'un riche legs de souvenirs. f de 

coLentement actuel, le ddsir de vivre ensemble, la volonte de 
continuer a faire valoir I’heritage qu on a , j 

gloires communes dans le passe, une volonte f 

pr&ent; avoir fait de grandes choses ensemble, vouloire en fe 
Lore, voilk la condition essentielle pour etre une , ^ 

nation est done une grande solidarite, const.tue Pf 

de sacrifice qu’on a faits et de ceux qu on es '®P° nresent par 
Elle suppose un passd; elle se r&ume pourtant dans le P^sent par 

XsUm political complex in India did not ^ 

fact of diversity within the so-called Them 

be recognised, for the co-operation of its two major un^^ 

was a Hindu solidarity and a Muslim ^“hdarity. The former had 

its cultural affinities with the Buddhist wor d 

South East Asia; the latter had its links with the Muslim Middle 

East. India was therefore Asia in miniature. .t,TO.nation’ 

This was the first unapologetic “^^^^lon of the two Mt 

theory, wWch had been so ffic demand for the 

Ahmad Khan and Muhammad Ah. Imsicam 

regional self-determination of the Indian ^ J he 

principle of European democracy canno ®‘ PP Muslim 

Lt r?cogniaing the facts f whhl 

demand for the creation of a ^ ,hc Punjab, 

single State. Self-government \vithin the British 

^BdUsh Empfre, and the formation of 

West Indian Muslim state appears to me to be t • y 
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the Muslims at least of North-West India.*^ For India the creation 
of a Muslim state within it would ensure ‘security and peace 
resulting from an internal balance of power; for Islam an oppor¬ 
tunity to rid itself of the stamp that Arabian imperialism was forced 
to give it, to mobilize its law, its education, its culture, and to bring 
them into closer contact with its original spirit and with the spirit 
of modern times.’ ^ 

During 1936-7 Iqbal and Jinnah came in close political contact. 
In a series of letters to Jinnah, Iqbal pressed the view that the 
creation of a separate Muslim state was the only feasible solution 
for the Muslims and for peace in India.® In the larger interest of 
Muslim survival in India, Muslim minorities in Hindu majority 
provinces should sacrifice their own interests for the creation of a 


separate Muslim state in the zones of Muslim majority.^ The 
economic pattern of the Muslim state envisaged w’as to be a kind of 
soaalist democracy.® In his introduction to these letters of Iqbal, 
Jinnah acknowledges that Iqbal’s views finally led him to the same 
conclusion, the demand for a separate Muslim state (Pakistan).® 
the leader of the Hindu depressed classes, who later 
drafted ije first constitution of the independent India wrote in 
^^tishm position should have run a parallel course and 
s ou ne\er have merged In the Hindu current of politics is a 
srange act 0 modern Indian history. In so segregating them- 
Ives the JIushms were influenced by some mysterious feeling, the 

by a hidden hand 
was all the same directing them 
hanrt'^v^.^ Hindus. This mysterious feeling and this hidden 

bvPakistn”*^ pte-appointed destiny, symbolized 

TO, "-O'Wng them.'' 

there i, no rl nt’orsimplification of history. But 

foneeLd ■; r’ who first 

Indian Mud' “"’P™ Ccntral-Asian-and-Northwest- 

M^Tnrs InZ ' ? “d Iqbal, who, under al- 

iQto the feel* ^ political philosophy for it in 

'930, the feeling of temtorial separatism wii gradually, though 
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not quite coherently, taking shape in the minds of the 
Muslims. In 1923 an insignificant tribal chief Muhammad Gul 
IChan, in his evidence before the North West Frontier Inqu.^ 
Committee, suggested the establishment of separate homelands 
for Muslims in the north-west extending as far as Agra. After 
Iqbal’s demand for the creation of a separate Muslim state, a pop¬ 
ular name for it was suggested by a group of Mushm students at 
Cambridge, including Chaudhari Rahmat ‘Ah, rvhose later extra¬ 
vagant writings became quite embarrassing for the Muslim poli¬ 
tical leadership. This name, Pakistan, which caught the popular 
imagination, was mnemonically formed from the names of Mushm 
majority areas of the north-west: Punjab, ^fghama (Nor^h West 
Frontier), iCashmir, Sind and Baluchismu.Mt can be safely asser¬ 
ted that this name was the only contribution of the Cambridge 

group to the Pakistan Movement. _ 

On 26 March 1940 the Muslim League m its annual session at 
Lahore finally adopted a resolution for the setting up of sovereign 
Muslim states in the north-western and eastern zones of the sub¬ 
continent where the MusUms constituted the majority of the popu- 

lation.® DespitethereferenceintheMushmLeapieresolution to the 

possibiUty of the creation of a plurality of Muslim states, the unani¬ 
mous comments of the Muslim League leaders made it quite clear 
that the resolution actually envisaged the creation of a single Mus¬ 
lim state, embracing both zones, north-western as wellas eastern." 
In March 1042 the demand for Pakistan received its official British 
recognition in the proposals for India’s self-deteramati^on and co¬ 
operation in the war effort brought by Sir Stafford Cripp ,,,5 Ug 
first realistic appraisal by Hindu leadership came from C. Ibya. 
gopalacharya, though his resolution for diluted Muslim terri¬ 
torial autonomy within a centralized India was rejected by the 

1 Report of the North-West Frontier Iruplry Committee, 1924, ,,4 
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Congress.^ Later his formula formed the basis of unsuccessful poli¬ 
tical discussions between Gandhi and Jinnah * 

As a Labour Government replaced Churchill’s war coalition, the 
British government applied itself seriously to the question of 
Indian independence and a British Cabinet Mission arrived in 
India in March 1946, and finally proposed a three zone federation 
in India, with an All-India Union Government which would deal 
with foreign affairs, defence, communications and fundamental 
rights with the necessary powers of taxation: and with Hindu- 
Muslim parity in the Central Legislature as well as the Central 
Cabinet- The residuary powers were to rest with the provinces. The 
Union was to sub-divide itself in three zones; of which Zone B 
would contain the bulk of the sub-continent and an overwhelming 
Hindu majority, Zone A consisting of north-western prorinces 
w ould have a considerable Muslim majority, and Zone C consisting 
of Bengal and Assam would have a slight Muslim majority. This 
mgenious plan conceded sub-continental federal unity to the 
Con^e^, and the substance of autonomous though not indepen¬ 
dent Paki^n to the Muslim League plus Muslim weightage in the 
entre. The Congress hesitated, mainly under pressure from 
^sain ^ngress leaders who would have liked to sec that province 
the Hindu Zone B, and possibly to other factors of 
po iti(a ana ysis; in its hesitation it lost the final opportunity of 
retaining a united India.’ 


Jinnah, perhaps for the first time in his political career, went 
agains t e consensus of Muslim India in accepting the Cabinet 
Mission s proposals; only to reject them later, partly because of the 
nf 1 accepting them, partly due to the pressure 

Ti? file of the Muslim consensus and of the Muslim 
India Jinnah’s leadership of Muslim 

the exactly the opposite of what appears to be 

sus Hie ml led by the Muslim consen- 

could fnrmiil \ t of 3 Sincere and clear-headed lawyer who 
his client really constitutional terms what 

Congress and the Muslim League 

of India into ‘t\ partitioning the sub-continent 

of India into Uvo sm-ereign states, India and Pakistan. 

JQ2I-JQ47, Don/wCTt, on the Indian Constitution 
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